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More Breeders of Good Livestock Needed in the South. 


E SAID something last week about the need the South has for 
more growers of good farm seeds—more men who will make 

this work of seed selection and breeding their specialty, and pro- 

duce really high-grade seeds in sufficient quantity to enable all really 
progressive farmers to se- 





cure good seeds suited to 
their own local conditions. 

Another class of men great- 
ly needed on Southern farms 
is a class of men who can 
raise good livestock, both 
for the general markets and 
for breeding purposes. We 
believe the opportunities for 
such men to build up suc- 
cessful establishments are 
almost unlimited. This does 
not mean that we advise any 
man to rush into the breed- 
ing of pure-bred livestock, 
or any kind of livestock, 
until he has satisfied him- 
self that he is both capable 
of managing such a business 
and has made the proper 
preparation for it. It would 
be easy to find, in many 
sections of the South, men 
who have lost money rais- 
ing cattle or hogs for breed- 
ing purposes, and some of 
these men have had good 
stock, too. The man who 
sits down and figures out 
the profit there is in raising 











So the man who would supply other farmers with beef-bred bulls, 
must know how to take the calves that are not good enough for breed- 
ers and get a profit out of them when sold for beef. 

The man who cannot make his dairy pay aside from the sales of the 
few top-quality bull calves at fancy prices, is not the man to go to 
breeding Jerseys or Holsteins. 


There is much more to the raising of good livestock than the buy- 
ing and mating of two pure-bred animals and the selling of their pro- 
geny as breeders. In the best-bred herd or flock there will be a goodly 
percentage of the young things unfit for breeding stock. The ordinary 





A SPLENDID TYPE OF SADDLE HORSE. 
Bohemian King, owned by Allen S. Edelen, Burgin, Ky. 


pure-bred herd produces 
few really good breeding 
animals. 

There are too many 
would-be breeders who for- 
get this big fact, just as there 
are too many who forget 
that the first essentials of 
success in the raising of any 
kind of livestock are an 
abundant-supply of cheaply 
raised feeds, and a knowl- 
edge on the partof the stock- 
man of how to feed. 

The man who goes into 
the breeding of high-class 
livestock after having laid 
a foundation of knowledge 
and having planned his farm- 
ing so as to insure cheap 
and abundant feed for his 
animals, will find the work 
of raising the high-grade 
breeding animals so certain 








pigs or calves or colts to sell for breeding purposes at breeders’ prices, 
is on the wrong track. Until a man has his farm so arranged that he 
could make the growing of pigs for pork a profitable business, he is 
not ready to go to raising hogs for breeding purposes. The farmer 
who would raise cattle of high quality must lay the foundation for his 
business in the dairy or the feeding lot. 


Of course, if one has lots of money to put into the business, he can 
begin ‘at the top; but the plain farmer who wishes to make money out 
of the business had better begin on a more moderate scale, and be pre- 
pared to meet the seasons of light demand which any breeder is likely 
to encounter. 


The sort of stockman the South needs is the one who, if he goes into 
the breeding of swine, can make a profit on his inferior animals when 
he sells them for pork, as well as on the superior individuals which he 
sells at good prices for breeding stock. He must not only know how 
to pick out a good hog, but must also know how to raise feeds and to 
fatten porkers at a reasonable cost. 

Such a man will not be sacrificing his herd to go out of business if 
a season of low prices comes. He will go right ahead, making a little 
less profit possibly, but still making a profit. Indeed, we doubt if the 
average stockman, even tho he produces good breeding stock, will 
not find the pork hogs the makers of his largest and steadiest profits. 





to be in increasing demand 
a profitable and a helpful work. There are thousands of young South- 
ern farmers, and farmers who no longer count themselves young, who 
would find it to their great and enduring profit to begin training them-, 
selves in the elements of stock husbandry and gradually making live- 
stock raising a more and more important factor in their farming. 
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Books Will Reduce 


Your Building Expense 
= 1%6- Catalog of . 
cea sk idee maverial conta taini 
o! money -sa' Sergains 
andaomng, Pian Boar of Modern mes— 
splendid yews and floor —— of 
a houses and barns priced from 0 $6000. 
Don’t pay dealers’ prices —deal direct with us, 
get our wholesale prices and save money. 
te Glazed with Five 
HoT Rows of ¢ pines. Made of $189 
SASH si coma ig Guat Pri 
EVERYTHING IN LUMBER, FLOORING, ROOFING, 
Ww Ne LDINGS, PORCHWORK, BUILD- 
HOME ai FARM FURNITURE, HARD- 
WARE, TINWORK AND P PAINTS at Wholesale Prices. 
’t build, repair or remodel without 
ay valuable books. e guarantee qual- 
safe delivery, satisfaction or money ,. 
My today. Ask for [Catalog 
of house aioe No. 129, 
if wanted. Both are free. % 
CHICAGO MILLWORK SUPPLY CO. 
1466 W. 37th St., Chicago, Ill. 





We haveagents that 
easily clean up $5 an hour 
with our wonderful complete 


Free Sample Line 


You can doaswell Just go out any time 

and pick up $5 an hour Nes our swell a of 

'‘Made-to-Measure Bene Tailored Clo — 
Suits $9.50 up, Pants $2.50 up. 


Your Suit FREE 4 


You’ll be the center of attraction in the 
up-to-the-minute Free Suit we make 
your own measure _ It’s good 
ertising for us to do it! 3 
“Send No Money!4 
‘our name brings « grat yanas: ei 
. a olutely free. wer ve ve got ll 
real ‘‘goods.’’ Everything 
anteed perfect or money 


cLK Lge ey co., 
32 Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 


harges: 


$& 00a DAY—Easy 


(Many make double) spare 
time or all time, as agent for 
our perfect fitting, stylish made- 
to-measure clothes. No money 
or experience needed. We 
furnish fine samples and outfit 
Free and explain everything. 

You can’t fail. Our sam 
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Orders come easy. Every man 
our customer season after season. 
“class, di ed permanent 
business,awonderf: onéy-maker, 
fe take all thd a a eae - 
proval onprose 


guaran’ 
uick for. as outfit, oon ore we wae 
our territory, Jet ts make you 
a wholesale, uit at a special oomie 
olesale 
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ho would appreciate i rit’sa 
: Fasrvclous opportunity. Write now. 
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Change of copy or discontinuance order must reach us 10 days in advance of 
No whiskey, mining stock, patent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
guised, or questionable advertisements of any kind accepted. Rates on application. 
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of all advertising it carries.”’ 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


E will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 

fraudulent misrepresentati ons made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complaincd of, that our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the reliability 


This does not mean that we 
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GET A COPY OF 


“The Life and Speeches of Charles B. Aycock,” 


By CLARENCE POE and R. D. W. CONNOR. 


No North Carolina boy can afford to grow up without reading this in- 
spiring story of Governor Aycock’s rise from farmer boy to Governor and 
No North Carolina man who has ever heard his eloquence 
can afford to miss reading this collection of all his greatest speeches. 

The regular price of the book is $1.50. 
gressive Farmer for a limited time for $2.00 Or if you have renewed 
within the last three months, send on $1.00 and we will get you a copy. 
Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


statesman. 


Anyhow, order today. 


We offer it with The Pro- 


HE superiority of Amatite 
over all other ready roofing 
is apparent to anyone who 

uses it. 

Amatite does away with all roof- 
ing troubles and unnecessary €x- 
penses because it is made with a 
real mineral surface which zeeds no 
painting. 

It is durable, fire retardant, prac- 
tical, ec onomical. 

Don’t buy any other roofing till 
you look up Amatite. Write to 
nearest office for samples. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


Save money by using this black paint 
wherever the color is no objection. Elastic 
heat-proof, durale. Use it for ee * 
roofings and all exposed iron and wood 


Barrett Manufacturing Co. 


New York ee Philadelphia Boston 

Cleveland Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati Bt City Minneapolis 
Seattle Corey, Ala. 
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MEMPHIS - READY 
STEADY. MARKET 


For you Dairynen. Poultrymen, Truckers 
and Farmers 

Richest, c1eapest farms Finest public 
roads in America. Railroads thread country 
with suburban trains. Nine months Memphis 
schools for your children. 

Memphis is above tick line 
your catile. 


We have no land for sale but will give you 
FREE help in getting best values. Write for 
FREE BOOKLET Address 


Business Men’s Club 


Bring on 


Memphis, Tenn. 





Weoias M Tuther, Eepadon(* A 
Dept. H 











Hog Fence 


26 in. High 
6 in. Stays 


You can stil] buy fence from us at 
last summer’s prices Since then 
pig iron has jumped up, zine spel- 
ter used for galvanizing has doubl- 
ed. Today wire fence costs an av- 
erage of 3c. per rod more than last 

August. We bought heavy before 

the advance and are filling orders 

at our old prices. BARBED WIRE $1. 74 

80 Rod Spool, 

Our free catalog quotes all kinds of hog, field and 
oultry fence, smooth and barbed wire, Satisfac- 
ion or money refunded. Quick shipments, little 

freight. Write today for catalog quoting money- 

Saving prices on everything for the home and farm. 

THE SPOTLESS CO., 75 Shockoe Slip, 

“The South’s Mail Order House,” Richmond, Va. 


133c 


A Rod 
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Was Your Watch 
Made This Way? 


Was the witch you carry now 
baked in an oven, frozen in ice, 


adjusted to position, inspecte¢ 
411 times and put through a 700- 
hour test for accuracy before it 
was considered fit for yourpocket? 
li it wasn’t, then it 

has never met the 

exacting tests that 

every South Bend 

watch wust meet 

before it leaves the 

factory. 

It takes nearly 
200 days to buzlda 
South Bend watch. 

Then the: rigid in- 
spections and tests 
commence. 

Can you wonder that the South 
Bend watch is a marvel of me- 
chanical construction and accu- 
racy? Can you question its popu- 
larity among railroad men, city 
men and farmers everywhere? 

Even when a South Bend watch 
has left the factory, our interest 


The South Bend Watch Co., 


in its on-the-dot performance 
does not stop. 

We sell onzly through retail 
jewelers—15,083 of them. These 
men are alone abletoproperlyreg- 
ulate a watch to the buyer’s per- 

sonality. And that 
is necessary, as 
good watches run 
differently for dif- 
ferent people. 

This is a fagt, 
but it’s a long story 
to tell in an ad, so 
we'll leave that to 
the jeweler him- 
self. Ask your jew- 
eler to explain it. 
Ask him to show 

you a South Bend watch. Write 
for our free book, ““How Good 
Watches Are Made’’—a revela- 
tion to every reader. Brimful of 
good pointers. Get a copy before 
you buy azy watch—it may save 
you money and disappointment. 
Starta postal off tous tonightsure. 


22 Palmer St., South Bend, Ind. 


end” 


Waich 
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OUR NEW BROADWAY STYLE BOOK 
WITH SAMPLES, FREE TO YOU 


We weave the 
goods and our own 


§ New York-trained 


tailors make cloth- 
ing to your meas- 
ure in these mills 
—yousave alldeal- 
er’s profits. 


MADE-T0-MEASURE 


Suits and 
Overcoats 


$10 “ Y 


worth 
$18 to$30 


All-wool fabrics in 

rich patterns, fine- 

ly hand tailored; 

fit material, work- 

manship,guaranteed on money-back plan, 
Delivered free anywhere. Send post 

card for samples and book. 


GLEN ROCK WOOLEN CO. 
205 Main St., Somerville, N. J. 








Read This Letter 


An@ wfite today for an Beymer 
o a position that will ou just as 
much‘as we are-paying orton. 


po 1912. 
P. W. Goodman, Pres ; Regal Ce. 
Here's a picture of my store, showing you 


the 

ted put in. it will be two years 

Pont teenth that it started with 70s. When lieft 

my old position I was earning $12a week. Thing: 
sities Fis'bea. SRALPH rON 





rience. ase att making money at once— 
day. Work all or epare' time— 

home or traveli e fur- 

t complete 


REGAL TAILORING CO. 
488 Regal Bidg., Chicago, Sit. 





height and breast measure--YOU TAKE 
samples of men’s suits--sent free by return m 
coats 


MONEY BACK 1 /KEA fiase 
This GENUINE English Tan Slip-on RAINCOAT 
88 


is the only truly reliable and satisfac- 
tory, absolutely waterproof raincoat 

sold where before for less 
than double e the rice weask. Order Post- 
one today and if on examination and paid 
efter subjectin ee > any test you care 

make, you t think you have received the most 


you at ry than wholesale 
this raincoat is our way of telling you of our wondeetel 
ow priced Gas es. Order today. Send the price--P,O. or Express 
. We guarantee avg by insured oe ih tate 
N° Be -serd for 
ee men’s rain 
too-—give bust measure and le math POS PAID $4. 25) 


The Metropolitan Tailors, Dept.’ p , Chicago, U.S.A. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 











NORTH Carolina reader wants to know what a 

fertilizer will analyze made up as follows: 
2,000 pounds 16 per cent acid phosphate, 1,000 
pounds cottonseed meal, 500 pounds muriate of 
potash. The following will give the answer: 





Nitrogen|Phos. Acid| Potash 





2000 Ibs. 16 per cent. Acid Phos. 
1000 ‘' 65 "* ‘“ Nitrogen 
500 “ 50 “ Muriate of Potash 


3500 Ibs. Total 


$20 Ibs. 
5 








Per ct. or No. of Ibs in each 100 Ibs 

















Inoculation for Soy Beans. 


beans successfully?” 

The particular kind of “germs” that live on 
the roots of soy beans and gather nitrogen from 
the air must be in the soil to grow soy beans suc- 
cessfully. These “‘germs,’? however, seem quite 
generally present in Southern soils or else suffi- 
cient are carried with the seed. The former is 
probably generally the case; but in localitie® 
where soy beans have not been grown inoculation 
may be beneficial. Usually this will not be nec- 
essary after the first year, for the bacteria seem 
to soon develop or increase in sufficient numbers. 

If soy beans have never been grown on the farm 
it would be well to secure a few hundred pounds 
of a clean or healthy soil where they have grown 
well, or purchase the commercial cultures of the 
germs, advertised in The Progressive Farmer, and 
inoculate a small area. If this is not practicable, 
however, the beans are likely to do fairly well 
without inoculation and next year no inoculation 
is likely to be necessary on this soil. 

On rich soil soy beans may do pretty well, even 
tho the bacteria are not in the soil, but in such 
case the nitrogen will be taken from the soil in- 
stead of from the air, and the supply of nitrogen 
will therefore not be increased as is the case when 
the bacteria are present. - 


I IT necessary to inoculate the soil to grow soy 





It Pays to Feed Livestock in Fall and Spring 
—_ v 

OW short is our period of winter feeding for 

H livestock? It is popular in the South, when 

speaking of our opportun-ties for stock rais- 

ing, to attach much importance to the shorter pe- 

riod of winter feeding, which our mild climate is 

supposed to make necessary. It is sometimes 

stated that we can have pasture ten months in the 

year, and I have occasionally heard it stated that 
we can graze our livestock the year round. 

Is this truth or is it fiction? In a large part of 
the South, especially in the lower half of the Cot- 
ton Belt if possibilities are considered it is very 
close to the truth; but if actual conditions, or 
what really occurs, is considered, it is the thinnest 
sort of fiction and results in the thinnest sort of 
livestock. 

We may put off the feeding of livestock until 
November 15 to December 1, in the lower South, 
and until November i to November 15 in the 
northern part of the Cotton Belt, but does this pay 
and is it the best method of caring for livestock? 
We complain of the lack of grass and the small 
size of our stock; but are these conditions not 
largely because we depend on our climatic advant- 
ages or on ‘‘nature” entirely too much? 

At the other end of the season—spring—our 
livestock may find sufficient to live on as early as 
March 1 to 15, but is this the best way to handle 
livestock during the month of March? 

The question that first presents itself to the 
owner of livestock is the cost of feeding from No- 
vember 15, say, until April first. This cost is heavy 
and will remain so as long as we use more feed for 
livestock than we produce. 

Much can be done an average winter toward re- 
ducing the cost of feeding livestock, and the far- 
ther south the greater the opportunities for doing 
this, if some effort is made towards providing spe- 
cial grazing crops; but in so far as the summer 
pastures are concerned they will not, except in 
rare cases, supply satisfactory feed for breeding 
stock and young growing animals after October 15 
or before April 1. 


This false idea, that because animals will live 
through the winter without feeding, and that be- 
cause of our mild winters we do not need to feed 
or do something ourselves to supply feed for live- 
stock except for about three winter months, is 
largely responsible for our failures in attempts fo 
raise animals of size and high quality. 

Our longer growing seasons and mild climate 
are advantages only if we make use of them. They 
will enable us to grow more feed, but if we do not 
grow this feed these so-called advantages result 
in material disadvantages. 





How to Determine the Value of a Feed. 


uable according to the protein, carbohy- 

drates and fat it contains?’’ What propor- 
tion should these be in to make a balanced ration 
and what are their respective values?” 

A feed is valuable according to the amounts, 
proportions and digestibility of the protein, car- 
bohydrates and fats it contains and the palatabili- 
ty of the feed to the animal to be fed. 

It ig not possible or practicable to put a money 
value per pound on these nutrients. The reasons 
for this were recently given in The Progressive 
Farmer. 

To a limited extent fats may take the place of 
the carbohydrates for they serve the same pur- 
poses of supplying heat and energy or force. When 
comparing these nutrients, one pound of digest- 
ible fat is estimated as equal to 2.25 to 2.4 pounds 
of digestible carbohydrates. Protein can also take 
the place of carbohydrates to a certain extent and 
for supplying heat and energy they are estimated 
of equal value, pound for pound. No other feed 
nutrient can take the place of protein in supplying 
suitable material for making bone and muscle and 
blood, for building up waste or worn tissues, and 
for supplying the dairy cow with the large quan- 
tities of protein found in milk. 

But the amount of these nutrients as found in 
feeds do not alone determine the value of a feed. 
It is rather the amounts of these nutrients which 
the cow or other animal can digest that determines 
the value of a feed. For instance, only 41 per 
cent of the dry matter of cottonseed hulls is diges- 
tible, or 41 pounds in 100 pounds of dry matter, 
while 76 per cent of the dry matter of cottonseed 
meal and 91 per cent of the dry matter of corn 
are digestible. 

feeds with a high per cent of protein are usual- 
ly the most valuable as regards cost or market 
prices, probably because it is usually present in 
feeds in smaller quantity than the carbohydrates 
and because no other nutrient can take its place 
in the ration. On the other hand, a feed with a 
large per cent of fiber usually has a low digesti- 
bility and relatively lower value. 

A balanced ration for one animal may not be a 
balanced ration for another kind of animal and a 
balanced ration for a dry cow would not be a bal- 
anced feed for a cow giving 30 pounds of milk a 
day. For instance, a balanced ration for an idle 
ox is 1 of protein to 11.8 of carbohydrates and 
fats, while a balanced ration for a dairy cow giv- 
ing 27.5 pounds of milk a day is 1 to 4.5. That 
is, when the digestible fat is multiplied by 2.4 and 
the product is added to the digestible carbohy- 
drates, these combined must be 4.5 times as great 
as the digestible protein for the’ dairy cow and 
11.8 times as great for the ox resting in the stall. 
It is, therefore, apparent that no set proportions 
of the nutrients can be given for a balanced ra- 
tion until the particular animal is known and the 
work it is to do. For most animals and for most 
classes of work, one part of digestible protein is 
required for from four to seven parts of carbohy- 
drates and fats. 

For example, the digestible nutrients in oats are 
protein 9.2, carbohydrates 47.3, fat 4.2. If the fat 
4.2 be multiplied by 2.4 and the product be added 
to the carbohydrates we have 47.3+ 10.8 or 58.1. 
In oats, therefore the nutritive ratio is 1 to 6.3, 
because 58.1 or the sum of the carbohydrates and 
fats is 6.3 times 9.2 or the protein. <A balanced 
ration for a horse doing medium work is 1 to 6.2, 
therefore oats makes almost a completely balanc- 
ed ration for such a horse. In cottonseed meal the 
ratio is about 1 to 1. That is, the fat, multiplied 
by 2.4, and added to the carbohydrates are only 


A NORTH Carolina reader asks: ‘Is a feed val- 


equal to the protein. Hence cottonseed meal must 
have some feed rich in carbohydrates, like corn, 
added to it, to make a balanced feed for any ani- 
mal; young growing pigs and lambs, which require 
the largest proportion of protein do not require 
more than 1 of protein to 4 of carbohydrates and 
fat. 


As a general rule the amounts of protein, car- 
bohydrates and fat in a feed determine its value, 
especially the amount of protein; but in all cases, 
the amount of fiber should be considered as an in-- 
dication of its probable digestibility—the more 
fiber the less digestible it is likely to be—and its 
palatability, or whether the animals like it or not 
is always important. 





Can He Increase the Cotton Yield 
50 per Cent? 


CORRESPONDENT has a forty-acre tract of 
A light sandy loam which has been making 
about a bale of cotton to the acre, and he 
wishes to know how to average a bale and a half 
this year. 


The problems involved in this inquiry are diffi- 
cult to answer, and probably the best that anyone 
can do is to suggest methods which may slightly 
increase the yield. To increase the yield of cotton 
land from about one bale to the acre to a bale and 
a half is an extremely difficult matter, and it is 
not at all likely to be done on a profitable basis 
in one season. 


We think this land should have been broken he- 
fore this, unless it is inclined to wash badly, and 
itis not likely that land that produces over a hale 
of cotton to the acre has been subject to much 
washing or erosion. We would have broken this 
land in January or February, throwing it up in 
beds the width of one, or probably, two rows. 
About two weeks before planting L-would disk it 
thoroughly, going across the beds so as to lower 
them materially and make the land nearly level, 
if it is satisfactorily drained. Just befgre plant- 
ing I would run a smoothing harrow over it to 
freshen it up for planting. 


After the land is planted, but before the cotton 
comes up, I would harrow again, and after it is up 
to a good stand, if plenty of seed had been used, 
I would harrow again, going cross-wise the rows. 
After this, I would use two-horse cultivators and 
chop out as “usual. Later, one-horse cultivators, 
but shallow cultivation may be continued. Of 
course, weather conditions might interfere with 
this procedure, but sandy loam land treated this 
way is not apt to become so grassy as to need the 
turning plow, or deep cultivation. If such a ne- 
cessity did arise, however, I would weed itas best 
I could with the resources at hand. 

The matter of fertilization with commercial fer- 
tilizers is not an easy problem, especially since 
not much information is given about this soil. The 
fact that it grew over a bale of cotton to the acre 
last year indicates that it is fertile land, and if the 
stalks already grow sufficiently large, possibly no 
nitrogen will be needed in the fertilizer. If the 
stalk growth is not sufficient I advise the use of 
from 100 to 300 pounds of cottonseed meal per 
acre, according to the increase of stalk growth de- 
sired. Or if this is not used, then I would suggest 
that two applications of from fifty to seventy-five 
pounds of nitrate of soda be made at any time the 
growth of stalk does not seem to be satisfactory, 
or if the cotton should lack the dark green color 
indicative of good growth and sufficient nitrogen. 

It will almost certainly pay to use acid phos- 
phate quite liberally on this land; for practically 
all soils of this character are deficient in phospho- 
ric acid. For good land of this sort we think an 
application of 500 or 600 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate per acre is likely to prove 
profitable. No marked increase of strength or 
length of staple is likely to result from the fer- 
tilizers applied any one year, but such results are 
likely to come from several years of intelligent 
seed selection, and good cultivation and fertiliza- 
tion, such as we have outlined. 

It may be possible to raise the production of this 
land from a bale to the acre to a bale and a half 
in one season, but it is not likely to be done, and 
if it is done, the necessary expense might make it 
unprofitable. To increase the yield from a half a 
bale to three-quarters of a bale would be a much 
easier proposition, and it might be easier to in- 
crease it from a half to a bale to the acre. The 
increasing of soil fertility is a matter which re- 
quires time, and involves other things than ecul- 
tivation and the application of commercial fertil- 
izers. 
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What Professor 
Massey Says 











RS. Hathaway writes a query of interest to no 

one else. She sends a stamped envelope, but 

does not say where she lives. When I get this 
information I will reply. 





ILL nitrate of soda left over from last season 

have lost anything?” Portions of it will 
have absorbed moisture and dissolved, but what 
has not done so is still good. I find that itis a 
good. plan to mix nitrate of soda with plaster to 
absorb moisture and to make it more easily 
spread. 





@ YOU know anything about the Frijole Mex- 

ican beans, and will they thrive in Missis- 
sippi?’”’ I cannot say as to their thriving. I have 
just gotten some from Arizona and intend to try 
them this season and will be able to say more 
about them later.. Mine are a pale flesh-colored 
bean grown by the Indians in Arizona and claimed 
_ to be wonderfully drouth-resistant. These are 
called Tepary beans, and-I understand are the 
same as the Frijole. At-any rate, they look dif- 
ferent from anything I have had. 





AN the White Navy Beans be grown in South 
J Carolina?” Certainly, they can be grown, but 
‘not successfully as a commercial matter, as the 
humidity of the Southern climate will usually 
cause a far larger percentage of damaged beans 
than in the North. For family use, one can afford 
’ to pick them over by hand, but as a rule I think 
that one had about as well buy what his family 
needs. We can grow Black-Eye peas better than 
the Northern growers and to my taste Black-Eye 
peas are better eating than Navy beans. .Each 
section should grow things suited to its climatic 
conditions. 





Y DAUGHTER is a member of a Tomato 
Club,”’ writes a subscriber. ‘‘Would it be bet- 
ter to let the vines tumble on the ground or train 
them in some way?” The largest crop may possi- 
bly be made by letting them tumble on the 
ground. But there will be more rot and damaged 
fruit. Imwet stakes along the rows and fasten 
chicken wire netting, on which I tie the vines as 
they grow. I set them two feet apart in the row 
and train up @ single stem and keep all the suck- 
ers pinched out. I get earlier and better fruit in 
this ‘way. A good application of rotten manure is 
well for tomatoes, and a side-dressing of nitrate 
of soda alongside will make them thrive. 





HAVE always been killing my cottonseed by 
penning them in the stable manure,” writes a 
friend. ‘‘How would you advise me to use them?” 
If there is an oil mill convenient I would exchange 
the seed for meal, for that will be more immedi- 
ately effective than the seed, and the oil is of no 
use as a fertilizer for it came from the air and not 
from the soil. If you cannot exchange the seed, 
then put them in a furrow down the middles of 
the cotton rows, the cultivation will destroy them 
and they will be decayed enough by fruiting time 
to help the plants, for the roots will be all over 
the middles. So far as your manure is concerned, 
I would not pen any, but get it out as fast as prac- 
‘ ticable after it is made and spread it on the land 
that is to go in corn. Manure for the corn and 
plenty of good fertilizer for the cotton. 





N WHAT respect does Thomas phosphate excel 

acid phosphate for peanuts?’”’ Thomas phos- 
phate is not so readily available to plants as acid 
phosphate. But it carries forty pounds of lime in 
each 100 pounds and to that extent tends to 
sweeten the soil and to release insoluble potash 
that may be in the soil. Most of the peanut section 
is already rather deficient in potash, and it is a de- 
ficiency in potash that causes pops. Acid phosphate 
carries about thirty pounds of plaster, or sulfate 
of lime, in each 100 pounds, and while this, too, 
will to some extent release potash that may be in 
the soil, it has the further effect of releasing sul- 
furic:acid which combines with any lime that may 
be in the soil, forming plaster and that does not 
sweeten the soil, but tends to make it acid. Pea- 
nuts are legumes and thrive best in a soil that 
has been rendered slightly alkaline by lime. 
Hence, for peanuts I would prefer the Thomas 
phosphate, say 500 pounds an acre with fifty 
pounds of the muriate of potash. While peanuts 
can get nitrogen from the air, it is a good plan to 
give them a side dressing of about fifty pounds an 
acre of nitrate of soda to give them an early start. 
To make so small an application it will be neces- 
sary to mix the nitrate of soda with sand or soil 
and to scatter it when the leaves are dry to pre- 
vent scalding. 


Celery Culture in the Upper South. 


XPERIENCE in the cultivation of celery in 
E various parts of. the country has resulted in 
certain zones of cultivation at different sea- 
sons of the year as suited to different climatic con- 
ditions. The early summer crop of celery is al- 
most entirely confined to the Northwestern States, 
and has developed more largely at Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, where the summer and early fall crops 
are generally grown. 

Then along the Lake Shore Region«the later 
fall crop of the self-blanching varieties is grown 
and blanched between boards set on each side of 
the rows. The crop of this region is generally 
finished and marketed before Christmas. Then in 
the far South, in Florida, when the fall crop of the 
North is being marketed, the seed are just being 
sown for the winter crop that comes in in late 
winter and early spring. California, too, grows 
the late winter crop. 

Then there is a wide region of the upper South 
extending to the border northward, where the late 
winter crop cannot be grown, and where the sum- 
mers are too warm to carry the plants through for 
the early fall crop, and, throughout this region the 
only crop of celery available is the one that comes 
in at Christmas and New Years, and for which the 
green celeries and earth-blanching are better than 
self-blanching sorts and boards. 

In the lower part of the Middle States celery is 
commonly grown in rows and partly earthed in the 
field, and taken up and stored in narrow pits for 
early winter use. From Baltimore over all the 
upper South celery properly grown does not need 
to be lifted for storage, as it can be grown and 
wintered where it grew by using the Baltimore 
bed system. 

** * 


The principal difficulty is in getting the seed to 
germinate in the late spring when they should be 
started for this crop. I have had good success in 
the following method: I prepare a bed, prefera- 
bly on the north side of a fence or building, since 
such a location gets less of the hot sun and is apt 
to retain moisture better than a sunny position. 
The soil is made very fine, and slight lines are 
marked six inches apart across the border. On 
these lines the seed are sown rather thinly, and 
patted down with the back of a spade, but not 
covered. 

Gunny sacks are then spread over the bed and 
the bed watered on these. The cover prevents the 
surface from drying and crusting and gives the 
very best cénditions for the fine seed to germinate. 
The bed is closely watched and as soon as the lines 
show germination the sacks are lifted and prop- 
ped up till the young germinating plants show a 
green color and then the sacks are entirely re- 
moved. In stch a partly shaded situation the 
plants will grow off rapidly and as soon as they 
are about two or three inches tall another bed in 
a similar situation is prepared and the plants are 
lifted and the tap-root slightly shortened, and 
they are transplanted into new six-inch rows two 
inches apart. A cheesecloth shade and careful 
watering at this stage are useful. .Then as the 
plants start into a new growth, they will develop 
a mass of lateral roots that will make them live 
better in their final transplanting. The sowing of 
the seed is done in May, and after this first trans- 
planting, if the tops grow too rapidly, they are 
sheared once or twice.. The final transplanting is 


more or in early September in the upper South as 
in southern Virginia and North Carolina. 


* & 


Then comes the preparation for the bed method. 
Celery should follow an early crop that has had 
heavy manuring, and only commercial fertilizer, 
strong in nitrogen and potash especially, used on 
the land for celery, and this should be incorporat- 
ed with the soil a week or more before setting the 
plants, at rate of 1,000 pounds an acre. The beds 
are to be six feet wide when finished, and a space 
of eight feet is left between the beds to be kept 
plowed for furnishing fine earth for the blanch- 
ing in the fall. 

‘First we provide a planting board six feet long 
and a foot wide, with the ends accurately squared. 
On each side of this board notches are cut six 
inches apart starting from the ends. This will 
make eleven notches in the six feet. 

In planting the bed a line is stretched tightly 
along one side of the proposed bed. Starting at 
one end the planting board is set perpendicular 
or sauare with this line, and the planter standing 
on the board sets a plant at each notch on both 
sides. The board is then moved and set again 
with the notches corresponding with the last row 
planted, and so on until the whole bed is set with 
plants six inches apart in the rows and a foot be- 
tween the rows across the bed. 

Then the cultivation. begins, all done by hand, 
but never cultivating when the leaves are wet. As 
the autumn advances the celery will be inclined 


~ 


done in the late August in the latitude of Balti- | 
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to spread its outer leaves on the ground between 
the rows, and now comes the handling up to put 
it in an erect position. Some use for this purpose 
two thin light boards about six inches wide cut 
into Htfandles at each end. These boards are set on 
edge between the first two rows and held in that 
position by pegs stuck on the outside of the boards 
at the ends. The soil is then shovelled in between 
the plants, and men at each end take hold the 
planks and by a sharp slap leave the earth in a 
sharp ridge between the rows. All the rows are 
gone over in this way, and then the earth is pack- 
ed to the plants by hand. 

I- have: used a different ‘method. I take two 
cords several feet longer than the rows with sharp 
pegs attached to each end. A peg is stuck at the 
end of the first row and the cord is taken in a 
turn around each plant in the row. The other peg 
is then stuck and the second row treated in the 
same way. Then these two rows being kept erect 
the soil is shovelled in between them and packed 
to the plants with the spade. 

No further earthing should be done till the 
nights begin to get cool, for much earthing in hot 
weather might do damage by rotting. But with 
the cool nights of October and November the 
earthing is done rapidly, just keeping the central 
bud above the soil. The earth is carried up six 


inches beyond the ends of the rows, this making - 


the entire bed full six feet wide. Earthing is con- 
tinued from the eight-foot spaces until the weather 
indicates that freezing hard may be expecied. Then 
the entire bed is covered with four inches of earth, 
and then with a heavy coat of straw or forest 
leaves and cornstalks or bean poles laid across to 
prevent the cover from being blown off. 

From these beds the celery can be dug at any 
time during the early winter up to February and 
the whole will be found bleached and brittle and 
a very different article from the self-blanching 
sorts that are apt to be tough and striagy. 

* * & 

The dwarf varieties are best of the method of 
growth, and I have found none better than the old 
Boston Market from French-grown seed. Ameri- 
can-grown seed are apt to make hollow-stalked 
eelery. Sandringham also does well with this mode 
of growing. 





Work in the Flower Garden. 


M ‘= seed can now be sewn in the flower gar- 





den. I grow cannas and dahlias from seed 

every year and get fine flowers. Canna seed 
are slow to germinate. I take each seed in a pair 
of pincers and hold it an instant on my carborun- 
dum grinder till the white shows through. Then I 
soak them in warm water for two or three days 
and then plant them in rows. In the fall the roots 
of“the finest are saved and buried for the winter, 
covered with pine straw and earth. 
are sown in the frames or in boxes in the house, 
and are easily transplanted to the open ground, 
and these are better than the old roots, as they 
bloom later. 

* * * 


Gladiolus bulbs or corms can be planted in 
March. Set them rather deep, for the new corms 
are formed on top the old ones. A few corms will 
increase rapidly, generally making two good new 
ones and a host of little sets and a dozen or two 
will soon give you quite a collection. They can 
remain in the ground all winter, t it is best to 
take them up_and divide them and “keep them in a 
cool dry place in winter. You can grow these, 


‘too, from seed sown early, but it takes.a year or 


more to make good blooming corms. 
* * & 


Oriental poppies are perfectly hardy too, but the 
seed should be sown where they are to remain, as 
they are hard to transplant. The seed are very 
fine and to get to grow they should be sown on 
the surface and patted in and then covered with 
gunny sacks, and water in these. The sacks are 
to be removed, of course, as the seed germinate 
and the plants are thinned out to six inches apart. 
They bloom the following season 

* * * 


If you want a privet hedge you can grow it from 
cuttings just as well as from- rooted plants. Make 
the cuttings about ten inches long and prepare the 
line of the hedge weH and set the cuttings six 
inches apart and full length in the ground, so that 
the tip is just at the surface, Strip all leaves off 
of course. 

* * & 


China aster is sown in the open border the last 
of March, as I do not want these early, but grow 
them for setting in the beds from which the tulips 
and narcissus have been lifted. 

* * * 


Seed of Phlox Drummondii can now be sown, 
but I prefer to sow these in the fall, for the plants 


will winter all right and bloom earlier than the 
spving-sown seed. 


Dahlia seed. 
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How the Farmer Can Tell What the Weather is Going to Be. 


By WILLIS L. MOORE, Sc.D., LL.D., Chief U. S. Weather Bureau. 








rain. when he sees the rain might appeal to with advantage. ture has been most concisely stated 


A NYBODY knows it is going to’ are two sources of information one Nearly all weather wisdom of this na- 


coming. . 
going to rain—proviced the wind is better to consider them together since 


He also knows it is Hither alone is helpful, but itis much in the form of proverbs. 


In the discussion of weather pro- 


in the proper direction to bring it— each supplements, in.a measure, the verbs, and especially in their use, it 


when his neighbor other. They are. 


telephones him 
there. He knows, 


ably will rain in dition. 


the course of two How the Barometer Foretells 
or three hours, Weather. 


again assuming Changing weather is almost cer- 
the wind to be iN jain to be accompanied by more or 
the proper direc- joss rapid changes in the pressure of 
tion, when he ihe atmosphere, and often this is 
learns by telegraph that there is @ the first local sign of what the com- 
general rain 50 or 60 miles away. ing conditions are going to be. Hence 
Now this simple and reliable meth- , barometer, an instrument that 
od of determining what the weather yeasures atmospheric pressure, can 
is soon going to be is essentially the pe of great assistance to those who 
method adopted by the United States just forecast for themselves; and for 
Weather Bureau in making its daily tpigs purpose an aneroid barometer, 
forecasts. Twice a day, eight o’clock whije not so accurate for absolut 
in the morning and eight o’clock in yajyes as a mercurial barometer, has 
the evening eastern time, hundreds jpeg advantage of being more conven- 
of telegrams are sent to the United jent and also less expensive. 
States Weather Bureau at Washing- Barometric changes, however, may 
ton, giving the exact condition of the o¢ themselves be misleading, and of- 
weather everywhere over the United | ten are, and therefore should be con- 
States. All this information is quick- gjigered in connection with other 
ly transferred to a suitable map things, especially wind direction. 
which thereby becomes a map of the The following table, while not al- 
temporary weather conditions, or, as ways correct, applies to average con- 
we call it, a “Weather Map” for the qitions, and therefore should be quite 
particular day and hour. helpful to anyone who needs to keep 
How the Government Knows Weather informed in regard to the approach- 
Probabilities. ing weather. 


Average relation between barom- 
_Now since this map‘shows just gter reading, wind direction and 
what the weather is at any given coming weather: 
place, and how fast and in what di- 
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must be distinctly remembered that 
1. The readings of a reliable bar- there are at least three classes; good, 
that it is raining ometer—for convenience an aneroid. bad and idiotic, and that to the latter 
2. The winds, clouds, haze and oth- of these belong hundreds of proverbs 
too, that it prob- er elements of the local weather con- of th@ ground-hog and goose-bone 


type; some of one origin and some of 
another, but, like predictions based 
upon the weather of Saints’ days, or 
upon the phase of the moon and the 
pointing of its horns, never for a mo- 
ment accepted by those whose reason 
demands an adequate cause for every 
effect. 

But that other class of weather 
proverbs, those that do have much to 
support them, and do have a rational‘ 
physical basis, is worthy of careful 
study, for they describe appearances 
accurately, and generally correctly 
foretell the weather of at least the 
next few hours. Among these, per- 
haps the best are those that have to 
do with the color of the sky and the 
appearances of the sun, the moon and 
the stars, for we see the first because 
of our atmosphere, and the others 
through it and, therefore, any change 
in their appearances necessarily 
means changes in the atmosphere it- 
self—changes that usually precede 
one or another type of weather. 


The Sun as a Weather Prophet. 
A familiar proverb runs as follows: 


“A red sun has water in his eye.” 


Now the condition that most favors 
a red sun is a great quantity of dust 





rection the wind is blowing, it is evi- 
dent that anyone with such a map be- 
fore him can tell, approximately, 


Wind direction 


Barometer Reading. (where from) 


Expected Weather. 





where a given storm is likely to be at High and aute:.:. Bisa vats wiseas She S.W. to N.w. 
any ‘particular time during the next 


High and rising rapidly....... S.W. to N.W. 

12 or éven 24'hours. 
In reality the problem is not so High and falling slowly....... S.W. to N.W. 
simple as this first approximation High and falling rapidly...... ah to N.W. 
method would indicate. Weather Very high and stationary..... S.W. to N.W. 


conditions over the country, as a Very higheand falling slowly..} S.W. to N.W. 
whole, never exactly repeat them- 


selves, and besides there are many High and falling slowly....... . " — 
things, obvious on a weather map a 2 ier Poi seecee Petipa se 
only to =e of long Geyer _ High and falling rapidly...... S.E. to N.E. 
their interpretation, that modify the High and falling slowly....... E. to N.E. 
direction and intensity of a storm. 

i i od forecastin 
Indeed while fairly good id High and falling rapidly..... ‘ E. to N.E. 


from a suitable weather map is easy, 
excellent forecasting is most d.ffieult, 
and therefore, in this, as in every 
other art, only a few are among the Normal to low and falling] S.E. to N.E. 


best. slowly. 
3.E. to N.E. 
Clearly then, whenever a farmer or “ee ae low and falling} S.E. toN.E 
anyone else wishes to know what the yormal to low and rising} 8. toS.W. 
weather is likely to be on the mor- slowly. 


row, or even a few hours ahead, the le low and falling} - S. to E. 
best thing for him to do is to consult 


his daily paper, or otherwise ascer- Low to very low and falling E. to N. 

$ h rapidly. 
tain what the - nig bagi of t " Low to very low and rising] Going to W. 
Weather Bureau is for the time an rapidly. 





Fair with slight temperature changes for 
1 to 2 days. 


Fair and colder, followed within 2 days by 
warmer and increasing cloudiness. 

Warmer with rain in 24 to 48 hours, 

Warmer with rain in 24 to 36 hours, 


Continued fair with no decided temperature 
change, 


Slowly rising temperature and fair for 2 
days. 


Rain within 24 to 36 hours. 

Increasing wind with rain in 18 to 24 hours. 
Rain in 18 to 24 hours. 

Increasing wind with rain within 12 hours. 
In summer, with light winds, rain may not 


fall for several days. In winter, rain 
within 24 hours. 


In summer, rain probable within 12 to 24 
hours. In winter, rain or snow, with in- 
creasing winds, will often set in when 


starts from the N.E 
Rain will continue 1 to 2 days. 


Rain with high wind, followed within 24 
hours by clearing and cooler. 

Clearing within a few hours, and continued 
fair for several days. 

Severe storm of wind and rain or snow im- 
minent, followed within 24 hours by clear. 
ing and colder. 

Severe northeast gales and heavy rain or 
snow, following in winter by a cold wave. 

Clearing and colder. 








place in question. 
The terms “high”’ and ‘‘low’’ in the 
column headed ‘‘Barometer Reading’’ 
of the above table do not refer to any 
This is the best thing to do be- fixed values, and obviously cannot 
cause, as above explained, these fore- since the pressure of the atmosphere 
casts are based upon accurate infor- gt any given place depends upon the 
mation of existing conditions. But elevation of that place above the sea 
as there is a best so too there is also jeyel, Each locality, however, has its 
a worst thing to do, namely, to con- own average or normal atmospheric 
sult irrational long-range guesseS pressure, and when the pressure is 
made months and even years ahead greater than this normal the barom- 
and published, for a consideration, in eter hand (assuming the barometer 
almanacs and even in an occasional jg pe of the aneroid type) points to a 
newspaper. This is the worst thing correspondingly larger number, or, as 
to do because, according to the judg- we gsay,-the barometer reads high. 
ment of leading scientific men every- When, on the contrary, the hand 
where, all such forecasts are the re- points to a smaller number than usu- 
sult of conscious fraud or of uncon- 4] the reading is said to be low. 
scious ignorance and stupidity and, 
thevesauee in either case totally mis- How Wind, Sky ve Cloud Foretell 
leading and wholly unworthy of the Weather. 
slightest consideration or respect. We will consider finally how one 
But, it may be asked, what must without-access to the official forecast 
one do if he wishes to know some- of the Weather Bureau, and even 
thing of the coming weather, and yet without a barometer, may, from the 
for some reason, is unable to get the appearance of the sky and from other 
Weather Bureau’s forecast? things, form a rational idea of what 


Almanac Predictions Absolutely 
Fraudulent. 


Under these circumstances there the coming weather » likely to be, perfectly. dust-free, atmosphere, but 





—smoke particles are particularly 
good—in a damp atmosphere: Smoke 
alone, in sufficient quantity, will pro- 
duce this effect, but it is intensified by 
the presence of moisture. The blue 
and other short wave-tength colors, 
as we call them, of sunlight, are both 
scattered and absorbed to a greater 
extent by a given amount of dust or 
other substances, such as water va- 
por, than is the red; and this effect, 
since it is proportional to the square 
of the volume of the individual par- 


the barometer begins to fall and the wind . 
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will readily form about dust motes of 
any kind in an atmosphere that is suf- 
ficiently damp. 

A red sun, therefore, commonly in- 
dicates the presence of both of the esa 
sential rain elements, that is, dust and 
moisture; and while the above is not 
the whole story, either of the me- 
teorological effects due to dust im the 
air, or of the formation of rain, it is 
sufficient to show how well founded 
the proverb under consideration real- 
ly is. And also this other one that 
says: 


“If red the sun begin his race, 
Be sure the rain will fall apace.” 


Sky Colors. 


There are many proverbs, ranging 
from the good and useful to the mis- 
leading and absurd, concerning the 
color of the sky at sunrise and sunset. 

From Shakespeare we have the 
well-known lines: 


“A red morn, that ever yet betokened 
Wreck to the seaman, tempest to the 


field, 

Sorrow to the shepherds, woe unto the 

irds, 

Gusts and foul flaws to herdsmen and 

to herds.” 

Besides these stately verses theré 
are many proverb.jingles that expres 
substantially the same idea. One of 
them puts it thus: 


“Sky red in the morning 
Is a sailor’s sure warning; 
Sky red at night 
Is the sailor’s delight.” 

If, however, the evening sky is 
overcast with a uniform gray, then we 
know that numerous water droplets 
are present, and that the dust par- 
ticles, in spite of the heat they ab- 
sorbed from sunshine, have become 
loaded with much moisture. Obvious- 
ly, then, to produce this effect, the at- 
mosphere, at considerable elevation, 
must be practically saturated, a con- 
dition that favors rain and justifies: 
the familiar proverbs: ey 


“If the sun set in gray, 
The next will be a rainy day.” 


“Tf the sun goes pale to bed, 
*T will rain tomorrow, it is said.” 
The colors of the morning sky an@d 
of the evening sky are to be opposite 
ly interpreted in regard to the prob 
able coming weather. Thus an evens 
ing red indicates fair weather, while 
a morning red foretells probable rain, 
The reasons for these apparent con<- 
tradictions are known, but their ex- 
planation is tedious, and, therefore, 
must be omitted. 
The following well-known good 
proverbs illustrate these seeming 
contradictions: 


“Evening gray and morning red 
Make the shepherd hang his head.” 


“An evening gray and a morning red 
Will send the shepherd wet to bed.” 


“Evening red and morning gray, 
Two sure signs of one fine day.” 


“Evening red and morning gray 
Help the traveler on his way; 
Evening gray and morning red 
Bring down rain upon his head.” 


Coronas and Haloes, 


Many proverbs foretelling rain and 
bad weather are based on the appear- 
ance of solar and lunar haloes and 
coronas, and as these form only when 
there is much moisture in the air and 
some condensation, the proverbs o8 
this class are well founded. 

- Coronas are the small colored rings 
of light that encircle any bright ob- 
ject when seen through a mist, tho 
the term commonly is used to desig- 
nate only the colored rings around 
the sun and moon. They are due to 
the presence in the atmosphere of 
small water globules, and have one or 


ticles, becomes more pronounced as another angular diameter depending 


the particles coalesce. Hence when 
the atmosphere is heavily charged 


on the size of the droplets that pro- 
duce them, in the sense that the larg- 


with dust particles that have become er the droplets the smaller the ¢o- 


moisture laden, as they will in a hu- Fons. 


Hence a decreasing corona im- 


mid atmosphere, and therefore rela- ee ere hag and the proba- 
tively bulky, we see the san as a bility of an early rain. 


fiery red ball. We know, too, that this 
dust has much to do with rainfall for, 
as was first proved many years ago 
by the physicist Aitken, cloud par- 
ticles, and, therefore, rain, will not, 


Haloes, on the other hand, are the 
rings of larger diameter, due to re- 
flection and refraction by ice spicules, 
and are often seen in the high cirrug 
clouds that have been caught up from 
the tops of storms and carried for- 


under ordinary conditions, form in @ ward by the swiftly moving air curs 
(Continued on page:21.)°: 
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Yours Is the Work That Counts 


Y OUR season’s work means a great deal to you. 
After you have fertilized your soil, plowed, har- 
rowed and perhaps rolled it, planted your seed in 
the carefully prepared seed bed, tended the growing crops and 
watched the grain ripen, you have aright to a fullharvest. You 
cain be sure of a 100 per cent return from your fields when you use 
efficient modern machines for your farm work. You would certainly 
be taking an unwise and unnecessary chance if you bought a ma- 
chine that might not. do your work as it should be done. To beon 
the safe side, buy I H C harvesting and haying machines and tools, 
all of which have proved their reliability through years of experience 
with harvesting and een, conditions on farms in every part of 
this country. These dependable machines may be identified by the 
following well-known names: 


Champion _ Deering 
McCormick Milwaukee 


Osborne Plano 


There is no better time than the present to investigate and decide 
which- machine is the best for you to buy. The opinion of your 
neighbors is valuable, and should help you to come to the right 
decision. All of the machines are so simple that they may be 
handled by ordinary farm help. They are so efficient that there is 
no question of their capacity for cutting, binding, and saving all 
the grain in any field, whether it be heavy or light, tall or short, 
standing, down, or tangled. The haying machines are as efficient 
as the harvesting machines. When you buy an 1H C machine you 
do away with any chance for unreasonable delay at harvest time 
Should anything happen to your machine, it is possible, no matter 
where you may be, for you to obtain repairs in a few hours’ time. 
Our efficient organization, which includes nearly a hundred general 
agencies carrying complete stocks of repairs, and over thirty thou- 
sand local dealers who carry repairs for the machines they handle, 
is the most practical guarantee you can have that your grain will be 
cut and bound at the proper time, and without delay and annoyance, 

To.secure the best results from these good machines, it is neces- 
ary to use a strong, smooth binder twine of reliable quality. 
1H C binder twine is made under seven brand names— Champion, 
Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, Osborne, Plano, International, 
each in four grades—pure manila, manila, sisal, and standard. 
Each ball of twine marked with any of these names is guaranteed 
for length, strength and uniformity of size and quality. 

Yours is the work that counts. Make sure that it is done as it 
should be done by seeing the I H:C local dealer and buying from 
him the IH C harvesting and haying machines, tools, and binder 

twine that you will need for this harvest. He will supply 
you with catalogues and full information, or, write 





International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
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Clover Helps Make Rich Land. 



















Galloway is giving away engine power! You 

can get all you want--1% H. P.t 

month, two months of three months absolutely free. That’s 

the way I sell Galloway Engines. 
try it. if he doesn’t want to keep it, be just sends it back and I pay the freight charges both ways, 80 he isn’t out a penny. 


$50 to $300 Saved! eeriesy a Prices and put it in your pocket And 
EAT GALLO- 


0 15H P.—forone 


T send one toa man and let 


I'll give you thevery best engine onthe market today—THE GR 
WAY-—Dacked by my ironclad guarantee of permanent satisfaction. 





ingly generous plan. Write today for full particulars. 


A, out the engine you want and I'll Kip it right away. Write me today sure. Addi 
: WILLIAM GALLOWAY, President 


Qa Get My Special 1913 Proposition! *\;)'s cui ana 
may get one of these great engines partly or entirely without cost to you. 


~ No canvassing—no soliciting. I've been four years in working out this amaz- 

] You can make use of this power right now. Send a post 

Quick, Now—WRITE! et my big Engine Book and my Special! 1913 Proposition— 
ress 


William Galloway Co., 675 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 


We carry a full line of Engines at Chicago, Kansas City, Council Bluffs, Minneapolis and Winnipeg. 125 














When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 


TWELVE SERMONS ON CLOVER 


VI.—Bur Clover a Splendid Cover 
Crop and Nitrogen Gatherer. 


EING so often asked to say what 
is the best kind of clover, I can 
only say, there is not one that is best 
in all cases. 

Considered as a cover crop to 
gather nitrogen, the bur clover has 
some of the strongest points in its 
favor. One of these is, that you will 
not have to re-seed after once get- 
ting a stand. The seed will lie eith- 
er in, or on the ground all summer, 
and will germinate of their own free 
will in-the fall. 

With us, the seed ripen in the 
month of May. They are formed in 
a little ingeniously wound tape like 
tissue. These little seed carriers are 
called burs, and contain usually from 
two to five seeds each. By the first 
of June these burs have all ripened 
and dropped off. The stem, or vine 
you might call it, has also died and 
fallen down. Once it dies, it seems 
to contain very little fiber, and hence 
gives very little trouble to cut, and 
work into the soil. 

Analysis shows a crop of bur clover 
to be worth (whole plant) in nitro- 
gen, about $30 to $32 per acre. Of 
this, not more perhaps than $3 would 
be in the roots. 

If you will just stay out of it till 
the seed mature, you may plow, plant 





‘|corn, and cultivate without regard to 


the clover, and you need have no fear 
for a stand of bur clover at the prop- 
er time. 

One or more seeds in a bur may 
even sprout and be killed, and still 
others germinate and give a crop. 

I do not consider it above second 
rate as a’grazing crop. Most stock 
are a little slow to graze it, until 
about the time it begins to blossom, 
then they eat it more greedily. The 
seed are easy to save. As soon as 
they drop off, you can take, say, a 
hand rake, and rake the dead vines, 
or hay, out of your way. Then take 
a broom, a brush broom will do, and 
sweep them up. 7 

It is safer to plant seed in the bur 
than the cleaned seed. Growing bur 
clover for the seed is a splendid bus- 
iness. And if they get a chance, 
your stock will eat the last crumb of 
the hay, even tho it be thoroughly 
dry, black and looks like it is rotten. 
Are you willing to trust your horse 
to know what is good hay? 

ZENO MOORE. 

Whitaker, N. C. 





Success With Red Clover. 


LOVER is one of the most valuable 

crops that a farmer can grow. 
In the first place it contains over 
three times as much protein as tim- 
othy, its value to the soil is recogniz- 
ed by everyone. Farmers consider 
themselves fortunate when they have 
a clover sod to plow under as a fore- 
runner of their corn crop. 

Clover fits in well with any rota- 
tion. I plant corn, oats, then clover, 
or corn, wheat, and clover, then again 
I have planted corn, oats, wheat, and 
clover: My soil is increasing in fer- 
tility, for we raise better crops every 
year. 

It is a heavy yielder. I have cut 
three crops from the same piece of 
ground in one season, which yielded 
me four tons to the acre. Of course, 
I will not keep up the cutting three 
times, but will let the last crop lie on 
the ground, or turn it under, for it is 
bést for the ground to leave it on. 
People are sowing more clover in this 
country than in former-.years, and 
you can see the land is improving 
wonderfully. A number of farmers, 
including myself, hulled a nice lot of 
clover seed last year, and there will 
be a large acreage sown this spring, 
for when you raise your seed, you 
feel more able to sow it than when 
you have to pay $12 per bushel for it. 





We are having much better suc- 


a 





cess securing stands of clover the last 
few years than a number of years 
ago. Clover is difficult to grow iti 
clay soils of long standing. This I 
think is due to the soil becoming 
sour. Lime or ground limestone rock 
will sweeten it, then the clover will 
grow. I have tried the ground rock, 
and can truthfully say it is fine, and 
I got a fine crop of clover after it. 

The method of sowing clover is of 
considerable importance. I sow one 
bushel of seed to eight acres. I of- 
ten get a good stand after oats or 
wheat. Two years ago I sowed a 
piece, first I scattered barnyard ma- 
nure over the thin places, then break- 
ing the ground with a two-horse turn- 
ing plow March 15 and harrowing 
and rolling it once. April 10 I har- 
rowed and rolled it again, then drill- 
ed 200 pounds of phosphate on it. 
Then I sowed my seed, also harrowed 
and rolled it again. It came up well. 
I had a fine stand. Last year I mow- 
ed three crops of the finest clover 
I ever saw grown in this country. 

I believe if a farmer will prepare 
his seed-bed right he can get clover. 
My land was very thin and some 
thought I was very foolish, they were 
surprised when they saw the three 
fine crops the piece produced. 

GEORGE D. RICHARDSON. 

Gaston, Ky. 


The Cheapest Cotton Crop I Ever 
Grew. 


HE clover and vetches are not 

only a great advantage to the 
corn farmer, as many of our farm- 
ers seem to think, but equally as 
good for the cotton farmer. By sow- 
ing the clover early in the fall, or 
better still in late summer at the 
last cultivation of the crops, it will 
make a good growth by the middle 
of April, at which time it should be 
turned, in order to get the land ready 
for the cotton crop, $3 

The cheapest cotton crop T ever 
grew was planted after bur clover, 
the first week in May. This clover 
was sown in August at the last cul- 
tivation of cotton. By the middle of 
the following April this clover had 
made a good growth. With two large 
horses and a disk harrow I thor- 
oughly cut to pieces this clover sod 
and then with a two-horse plow, this 
land was broken nine inches deep. I 
then ran over the land again with 
my disk harrow to finish cutting up 
all turf. Then with my lime spread- 
er I broadcasted 500 pounds of 
ground rock phosphate per acre, 
which cost delivered about $9 per 
ton. Then I was ready for my 
smoothing harrow, after which I ran 
my rows and planted my cotton. 

At the time of planting I put two 
hundred pounds of my own mixing of 
fertilizer per acre, which cost me 
about $17 per ton. I put as a second 
application 50 pounds of top-dresser, 
which was all the fertilizer this cot- 
ton got. 

This three-acre field, which was 
very ordinary poor land made me 
four bales, weighing about 506 
pounds per bale. 

With the aid of a weeder and 
spring-tooth harrow I was able to 
cultivate this cotton at a very small 
cost, as very little hoe work was nec- 
essary. J. A. BOONE. 








Plant Corn After Clover. 


HE crop to get best results after 
clover is corn, I think. Corn, if 
planted in June, will mature and be 
almost as good a crop as when plant- 
ed in April. Cotton and peanuts will 
not mature if planted so late. We 
have planted corn and peanuts late in 
the season and find corn does the 
best. Last year I had an acre of corn 
and made 90% bushels after the clo- 
ver crop, and also planted some pea- 
nuts about the same time and the 
crop was poor. JOHN R. PEEL. 
Jamesville, N. C. 
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How Studebaker Automobiles Are Made 


In this series of articles concerning 
the manufacture of Studebaker auto- 
mobiles we have already described 
the four main opening channels of 
the Studebaker factories—the forge 
shop, foundry, steel stamping mill and 
heat-treating ovens—and also some 
of the many intricate milling and 
grinding operations which must all 
be wisely planned and well done be- 
fore even the single parts of a Stude- 
baker car are ready for assembling. 

This issue describes farther steps 
in manufacturing which carry the 
car towards completion. 

From the time some mighty forge 
hammers a molten block of steel into 
the form of a finished part, that part 
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A motor assembling department The stockis drawn 
from bins at either side. 

starts on a long journey through the 
Studebaker factories. It “is milled, 
ground, heated white hot, baked, 
tempered and ground again in the 
course of its journey, but ever the 
process brings it one stage nearer its 
final adjustment in the finished car. 
The process is ceaseless. That stream 
which we call production always 
goes on. 

Because Studebaker manufacture is 
organized in this way we are able to 
get better workmen at every point in 
the process. And this is how we do it. 

The men who grind Studebaker 
gears, for example, are master me- 
chanics of a single job. They grind 
gears, and nothing else. It is skilled 
labor brought to a high degree of spe- 
cialization, — incidentally, too, very 
well paid. As Sheffield workmen are 
famous for cutlery and South Bend 
watchmakers for. watches,— so De- 
troit workmen are famous for skill in 
building automobiles. And in no plant 
is there more attention paid to high 
standards and the most efficient labor 
than in the Studebaker factories. 

The Studebaker factories have been 
making automobiles for years and our 
financial and factory resources are 
large—naturally this draws to us the 
best workmen because we can offer 
them regular employment. We keep 
our men and as we keep them they 
gain in specialized expertness. This 
is one of the important reasons why 
a concern like The Studebaker Corpo- 
ration is able to produce the very 
highest quality of goods. 

From each of the departments, as 
parts are completed they are sent to 
the big stock rooms where they are 
laid away until assigned to the assem- 
bly departments, but before they are 
accepted by the stock department 
they are put through a final test, 
which is in addition to the many tests 
they have had during the process of 
their manufacture. 





A Heart-to-Heart Story. 


We want you to appreciate this 
kind of organization. We maintain a 
separate department known as the 
efficiency department. This group of 
engineers study the methods and or- 
ganization of Studebaker plants and 
constantly seek to improve them. All 
the machines, benches and shops are 
charted. The journey of every part is 
charted on big paper charts which 
show exactly how it passes through 
the factory. The efficiency engineers 
study how this journey can be short- 
ened; how handling can be reduced; 
how by manufacturing universal 
joints, for example, in one shop in- 
stead of another a little less time will 
be consumed in the process; how the 
change of a bench here, the addition 
of an electric light there, will enable 
time and money to be saved. And all 
this means a better car for less money. 

The department where the parts 
are brought together in a car is call- 
ed an assembly department. There 
are six great assembly departments in 
the Studebaker factories; the small 
parts assembly; the motor assembly; 
the rear axle assembly; the steering 
gear assembly; the control assembly, 
and the chassis or final assembly. 

In the small parts assembly small 
units of two or three parts are put to- 
gether. For instance, the clutch, the 
universal joints and other similar 
small units are assembled and made 
ready to join with the larger assem- 
blies in the chassis. 

The motor assembly is. one of the 
most important assembly depart- 





Enameling room where the finish is baked on Stude- 
baker fenders and hoods. The enamel is baked for 
hours at a time. 

ments in the factories. Here the cyl- 

inders, the crank shaft, the cam shaft 

and other parts are brought together 
and built info a motor. Expert work- 
manship is absolutely necessary. If 
the motor is to run true there must 
not be the slightest looseness or any 
distortion or unevenness of balance. 

In fact, each pair of pistons and con- 

necting rods are balanced to within a 

fraction of an ounce so that the crank 

shaft will revolve perfectly smoothly. 

Did you ever think how rapidly the 
parts of a motor must move and how, 
in a good motor, every part must be 
fitted true to the last degree of accu- 
racy? It is because of the fine work- 
manship in them that these Stude- 
baker motors run so silently that you 
can seldom hearthem and so efficient- 
ly that Studebaker motors deliver, 
through the transmission to the rear 
wheels, a larger proportion of the 
power developed by the exploding gas 





than any other motor yet designed. 
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The $1290 Studebaker “35” 


Electrically started and lighted, six passengers. Price with equipment complete, f. o. b. Detroit. 


No. 3 


When the motor is assembled it is 
clamped to a solid frame and belted 
to an electric motor which drives it 
for several hours under heavy lubri- 
cation in order to ‘‘work in” all the 
bearings. Later the same motor is 
taken to the motor test room and run 
for many hours under its own power. 
If a ‘“‘knock” or any imperfection 
should develop, it is corrected then 
and there. In this motor room 75 
motors are constantly running under 
their own power, yet it is so quiet 
that no one needs to speak above an 
ordinary tone of voice. 
wt 






A final or chassis assembly room in the Studebaker 
Po Notice the traveling crane in the fore- 
ground, 


Before a Studebaker motor is final- 
ly approved it is tested for horsepow- 
er by a dynomometer. If it shows up 
perfeet in every respect it is passed 
to the chassis assembly to be placed 
in its chassis. 

If you will reflect a little here, you 
will see how perfect must be our sys- 
tem of manufacture in order that the 
different parts of a car may be drawn 
from stock and yet always each ex- 
actly fit the other. If we did not man. 
ufacture to the finest limits the cost 
of assembling would be prohibitive. 
This is how an owner in Bombay, In- 
-dia, or in Mobile, Alabama, or any- 
where in the world may send to us 
for any part needed on any car we 
ever built and get a part which may 
be slipped into the car and fit exactly. 
This is what we call real interchange- 
ability of parts. 

Another important assembly de- 
partment is where the rear axle and 
transmission are built up, in much 
the same way as the motor. When 
the rear axle and transmission are 
ready they are belted to an electric 
motor. It will be remembered that 
these gears have already been tested 
for accuracy and silence. They are 
now tested in permanent relation to 
each other and must be perfect be- 
fore they are passed. It is such as 
this which is producing Studebaker 
rear axles on the new cars which are 
noiseless at all speeds. 

When the rear axle passes its final 
test it is sent to the chassis or final 
assembly. 

These rooms are huge and in them 
150 cars are built at one time. Labor 
is reduced to a minimum. Electri- 
cally-driven travelling cranes run the 
length of the room and the chasses 
pass down the line of workmen, each 
doing his part as the cars pass by. 











One skilled workman places the steer- 
ing gear or the control mechanism in 
the chassis; two others working to- 
gether place the springs, on the 
frame; two more put in the axles; 
others bolt in the motor, and so on 
until the chassis is completed. 

If you have read between the lines 
of this story, you have already seen 
how quantity production not only 
lowers prices but also does better 
work. The effect of specialized skill- 
ed labor is everywhere apparent in 
the finished Studebaker car. 

When the chassis is finally finished, 
it is ready for the road test. The final 
adjustment of the carbufeter must be 
made and the little finishing touches 
which tune up the car to prepare it 
for the owner’s hands. 

We have 35 testers, young men and 
automobile experts, who put a rough 
body on the chassis and take it out 
for a long, hard drive on the country 
roads. It is run 4 slow, medium and 
highest speeds over hills and through 
sand. Of course, on the road test old - 
wheels and tires are used. The skill- 
ed eye of the driver watches every 
part of the car and hés ear detects in- 
stantly any variation or defect in the 
car’s running capabilities. Any neces- 
sary minor adjustments are made on 
the road and when the tester returns 
he turns in to an inspector a complete 
report on the car. If changes are nec- 
essary they are made and when the 
inspector finally passes it the car is 
sent to the painting department, 
where it is cleaned by steam to take 
off every particle of oil, sand and dirt. 

We have gone over these matters 
in detail because in the aggregate 
they account for the remarkable value 
of Studebaker cars We want you to 
believe in Studebaker cars because 
you know that they are manufactured 
by most efficient, honest and up-to- 
date methods. It is for such reasons 





A section of the motor test room. In this room “5 motors 
are tested under their own power at one time, yet it 
is so quiet that the workmen speak in ordinary tones. 

that friendship and confidence grow 

strong, and we hope you will come to 
have real friendship .for and confi- 
dence in Studebaker cars and Stude- 
baker business principles. : 

The fourth of this series—and the 
last—will appear in the April 5th is- 
sue. It will be worth reading. Re- 
member to look for it. 


Many. other important matters of 
Studebaker automobile manufacture 
we have described in our “Proof 
Book.” It, explains things about an 
automobile which few people know, 
but which every buyer ought to 
know. It is free. Send for it now 
on the coupon below. 


THREE GREAT CARS 
Studebaker “25” Touring Car, $885 


5 passenger—Gas starter 

Studebaker “35” Touring Car, $1290 
6 passenger—Electric lights, electric 
self-starter 

Studebaker “Six” Touring Car, $1550 
6 passenger—Electric lights, electric 
self-starter 
All prices: completely equipped f.o.b. 


Detroit. 
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Drop us a postal today. 
town we'd like to have you meet. 
something that’s worth while knowing. 


orence 


Wacons 


All you need know 
about a wagon is 
that it’s a “Florence.” 


The biggest and greatest exclusive wagon factory 
the Ohio river sees to it that every wagon 
with this name pulls easy, stands up under, the 
hardest work and roughest usage, keeps out of the 
repair shop and gives complete satisfaction. 


He can tell y 


Florence VWagon Works, 


FLORENCE, ALA, 


There’s a man in your 


ou 











Peanuts a Paying Crop. 







































Write today for free : 
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provements invented 


other important features. 





in, 
day. 
Seanted. Completely eq 





cleanest working, easiest, sim 


tongue and groove Capacity 10,000 ft. 
Strong and _ durable. Easil and cheaply 


HERE’S THE SAW MILL THAT 
LEADS THEM ALL. 


* The Scott 20th Century Saw Mill 


Send to Scott For Your Planer 


Here’s the planer and matcher you’ve been looking 
| and ceiling, make moulding, dress 24-in, wide by 5'4 












belting Best on earth. 
trated catalog E, 


chinery, 


Pp it 
Write at once for free illus 


SCOTT MACHINERY COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga 
Saw Mills, Planers, Gang Edgers and other Mae 


for you. Lightest running, fastest cutting, 
plest and cheapest to operate. All the im- 
the best master mechanics and sawyers. 

under the hardest wear and tear without giving trouble. Com 
proved Heacock-King variable belt feed work: 


Built to stand up 
. te satisfaction. Im- 
s, 20th Century Dogs, St. Clair Set Works and 


for. It will surface, match flooring 





The mill 

















































THE HUSTLER SAW MILL 


than any other mill, 


Built especially to saw lumber better and 


durability. We build Log Beam Mills, Mounted is, 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. Write for Cataleg 62 


quicker 
4 to last longer, the lightest running, fastest cutting, cas 
aurible and sntstectory. Has variable belt feed works, the 
vented, steel head blocks, bottom and ee ee lh aprng. —— er, — 
i i fact in, will a ciency an 
knees, wire cable drive, in everything a a = me 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


to handle, 
ever in- 












































Low-down. 
Two Beaters. 


Strong. 


WRITE tor New Catalog. 





No cogs or bevel gears. 
manure into shreds. : 
double team—tracks with standard wagon. Light—butstandshardusage. Rigid 
construction throughout. Solid bottom—will not warp. Perfect endless conveyor can- 
notslip. All power direct from rear axle. Only two levers to operate. Strong metal wheels. 


Won the 


paddles ! 


Easy loading—and carries big load. 


to pulverizeand evenly spread all kinds and conditions of 
yard and stable manure, lime, ashes, compost and other fertilizers. 
GUARANTEED to cover three full rows—5 to 7 feet. 

GUARANTEED to be the best and lightest running spreader. 


NEW IDEA 
Manure Spreader 


Hartman Contest 


See the two beaters! See the distributing 
See the simple mechanism ! 
No choking. No bunching. Never clogs. 


Cuts 
Easy haul for 






NEW IDEA SPREADER CO., 129 Sycamore St., Coldwater, Ohio 
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Se_MONEY PULLING 


Pull the stumps from your fields and replace them with big 
Don’ 


The Hercules + 


pulls an acre of stumpsa day. 
Guaranteed against breakage for 3 yea 












crops. 
















STUMPS 


t pay taxes on idle land. 
All Steel 












Pulls biggest stump in6 minutes ~ 
rs. 30 days free trial. Send 


cial low-price offer. Address 








name for book, free—and spe 
aa les Mfg 


8! 
980 Zlat Ste, Centerville, Lowa, U. 8. A. 





riple Power Stump Puller <¥ 





SOME PEANUT EXPERIENCES. 


Soil Selection and Preparation, Plant- 
ing and Cultivation. 


WING to high prices there is little 
doubt but what a larger acreage 
of peanuts will be seeded the coming 
season than ever.before. From pres- 
ent indications peanuts will sell 
equally as well next fall as they are 
now selling. It is said that the pres- 
ent crop will be entirely cleaned up 
before the next crop comes in. 


The soil best adapted to the Vir- 
ginia variety is one of a light sandy 
loamy nature. The Virginia variety 
should never be cultivated on any- 
thing but a light sandy soil, as this 
variety is always sold more or less 
by the appearance of the hull. A 
bright hull is always preferable to a 
dark one. That is one reason why 
this variety should never be grown on 
a heavy, stiff soil, because it general- 
ly makes the hull specked. The ap- 
pearance of the hull does not affect 
the sale of the Spanish in the least, 
as it is only necessary for this va- 
riety to be thoroughly made. This 
variety also does well on a light sandy 
soil, but a much heavier pea can be 
grown on a moderately stiff soil. 
Soils that are of a wet nature or poor- 
ly drained are not suitable for the 
production of either variety. 


Land intended to be cultivated in 
peanuts where corn or grain was 
grown the past year, or land that 
has a thick undergrowth of weeds and 
grass, should be broken early in the 
winter, or as soon after Christmas as 
possible. By doing so all of thie veg- 
etable matter turned under will be 
decayed or well rotted by planting 
time. At planting time this land will 
not necessarily require re-plowing if 
we can catch the soil in proper con- 
dition and use the disk harrow to cut 
it both ways. This will do much bet- 
ter work than the turn-plow, provid- 
ed we can strike the soil in proper 
condition. Always see that the soil 
is finely prepared before planting. I 
find that no better implement can be 
used for this purpose than the disk 
harrow when used both ways, and 
afterwards a good iron drag for pul- 
verizing and leveling. 

Good seed should always be select- 
ed. They should be shelled by hand 
if possible, altho a good many farm- 
ers use a machine for this work. In 
this way many are cracked, injuring 
the germ to a certain extent. The 
time for planting the Virginia variety 
is about May 10, provided the weath- 
er is suitable. Do not plant until all 
indications of cold weather is past, 
and the soil becomes thoroughly 
warm, as this variety will surely rot 
if the weather is cool and the soil 
anyways wet. As a rule, a half 
bushel of shelled Virginia peanuts is 
required to plant an acre 12 to 15 
inches apart, and one or two in each 
hill. For this variety the rows should 
be about three feet apart, and ridged 
up by throwing two light furrows to- 
gether. We have a machine now 
for doing this work, which will sow 
the fertilizer in the row if desired, 
and ridge up the row at the same 
time. Then the peanut planter, 
which is’ now quite well known, 
comes along right on top of this 
ridge. 

The same method is used in plant- 
ing the Spanish variety. The only 
difference is that they should not be 
planted until the latter part of May, 
with rows 2% feet apart, and from 
one to three kernels in each hill, the 
hills being eight or ten inches apart. 
Some claim that more can be raised 
per acre when planted 12 inches 
apart, but I have been raising them 
for a good many years and have tried 
both ways, and I am now thoroughly 
convinced that a good many more 
can be grown on an acre planted 
eight inches than on one planted 12 





inches apart. This variety grows up 





straight and does not require as much 
distance between the hills as the Vir- 
ginia or running variety. 

Cultivation of the peanut should 
commence just as soon as they are up 
good, and continue as long as you can 
get between the rows with a horse 
and cultivator. The first implement 
to be used in cultivating this crop is 
the pea-weeder. It is run diagonally 
across the rows just as soon as you 
can see them up and down the rows. 
if it does not rain in a day or two, 
this kills out most of the fine grass 
that has come up and such seeds as 
have just germinated. It should never 
be used if rain threatens, but try and 
select a good clear day when the soil 
is moderately dry, and it does not 
look likely for rain in a day or 
80. By using the weeder in the prop- 
er time very little hoe work will be 
required, except on certain spots. Af- 
ter the work with the weeder is dis- 
pensed with, the cultivator should 
be used frequently, running shallow, 
and as close to the rows as possible 
for the first six weeks. The smallest 
sized teeth or hoes should be used. 
Peanuts should be cultivated every 
ten days if possible until the crop is 
laid-by. After they commence to 
“peg” or form pods, the vines should 
not be disturbed by cultivation. 

The average yield per acre of the 
Spanish variety is about 30 bushels, 
altho I have made several years 50 or 
more. The crop should be cultivated 
level, but it is advisable to put on a 
larger size hoe next to the peas at the 
last working, so as to push some of 
the loose soil close around them. 

Don’t forget that thorough prepa- 
ration of the soil b¢ggre planting is 
essential, as this constitutes one-half 
the working of any crop. 

WM. HART HARRISON. 

Prince George, Va. 





How a Big Peanut Crop Was Made. 


INCE the publication of the out- 

come of one acre in running Vir- 
ginia peanuts, I have received so 
many inquiries, have concluded to 
ask you to publish the preparation, 
fertilization and cultivation of this 
land by my son, Jethro Harris. 

My soil is medium gray with clay 
about 12 inches below surface. The 
land is well drained and was fallow- 
ed deep and well prepared. In 1910 
it was plentifully broadcasted with 
good wood ashes and planted in field 
peas. The peas were cut and cured 
for hay, and planted in cotton in 3%- 
foot rows, using in drill 400 pounds 
home-mixed fertilizer, containing 
about 3 per cent ammonia, 8 per 
cent phosphoric acid, 3 per cent pot- 
ash. Side-dressed in June with 400 
pounds of same mixture. Again in 
July with one bag nitrate soda, one 
bag 16 per cent acid, and one bag 
cottonseed meal mixed together. 
Yield 1,700 pounds seed cotton. 


In 1911, broadcasted in wood 
ashes plentifully with few loads hen- 
house manure, lightly broadcast and 
limed with 500 pounds shell lime and 
used 400 pounds about 3-8-3 in drill. 
Side-dressed in June with about 1,500 
pounds at two applications of same 
fertilizer, and again in July with 500 
pounds nitrate soda, 16 per cent acid 
and kainit, mixed, one bag each. 
Planted in rows 3% feet in width. 
This was, however, too narrow rows 
—and the yield would have been 
larger with wider rows—yield about 
3,500 pounds seed cotton. 


1912, planted in peanuts, running 
Virginia variety, row three feet wide 
12 inches along the rows, with 400 
pounds 3-8-3 Four hundred pounds 
lime sown on top after planting. 
Planted early in May, cultivated shal- 
low as often as necessary to keep 
clean of grass and weeds. Yield, 
5,000 pounds peanuts. Many were 
lost by digging rather late. 

JOSEPH A. HARRIS. 

Pleasant Hill, N. C. 
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John Deere Disc Harrows and Corn Planters a 
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John Deere Wagon 


No other implement on the farm is used 
as much as the wagon. Nothing is more 
abused. Consequently the wagon should 
have the quality to withstand this usage. 

John Deere Wagons are built of oak and 
hickory—the best material known for 
wagon making. ‘They stand up under the 
most severe tests, and give the satisfaction 
you want. 


John Deere Ironclad Wagons 
A booklet that gives you valu- 
\ able pointers on how to buy a 
wagon, and other interesting 
articles that you should know 
about. Seelower right hand 
corner of ad. and see how 
“to get the books you 
want.”” 


Use Dain Hay Tools and put up your 
hay quicker, better and more economically 
than with any other _— is, 

The Dain Hay Loader is easy to oper- 
ate. Simple construction, few parts, nothing 
to get out of order. Material and work- 
manship of the known Dain standard, 
proven by service to be reliable and _trust- 
worthy. Ask your John Deere Dealer 
about the Dain line. 


Dain Hay Loader and Side 


H tell you about 
Delivery Rake (yuo tus 


these tools to handle your hay rapid- 
ly andeconomically. Should you 
want information about other 
Dain hay tools, tell us which 
tool you are interested in. 
See lower right hand cor- 
ner of ad. how “to get 

the books you want.” 


thaw 


This spring pressure harrow pulverizes your soil thoroughly and puts it in 


condition to grow the biggest crop you ever raised. 
bility of John Deere Dise Harrows due tospring pressure, insures thorough cul- 


The extraordinary flexi- 


tivation of your entire field. It leaves small middles and cuts out dead furrows. 


John Deere Corn Planters 


The great accuracy of drop is what nat- ~ 


urally interests you- most. 


John Deere ~ 


Planters give the highest accuracy, 


of drop. attainable. Repeated 


tests 


show ten to fifteen bushel per acre in favor 


of accurate planting. 


You profit by the 
increased yield due to perfect stand, by 


Se. 


additional years of service and freedom from break down. 


Bigger Crops from Better Seed Beds and More and Better Corn 
Two books that will prove a great help to you in the prepa- 


Rigo 


ED ‘ 


ration of your land for seed, and the planting of corn. 
These books contain valuable suggestions by men who 
) are experienced on those subjects. ‘‘To get the books 


you want,” see lower right 


and corner of ad. 


Davenport Roller Bearing Steel Wagons 


Reduces the draft; makes your haul- 
ing easy; the roller bearings do that, 
Haul larger loads, make fewer trips, 


save time. 
to you. 

You do the same work with one 
horse less; if you now use three horses 
you will only need two; if you use four, 
three will do the work. 


Your time is worth money 


No repair bills to pay; no tires to 
reset; the Davenport Roller Bearing 
Steel Wagon is practically everlasting. 
The first cost is the only cost. 

The steel spokes don’t pick up and 
carry the mud like wooden spokes; 
they cut through it. 

Ask to see the Davenport wagon at 
your John Deere Dealer’s. 


When The Going is Hard 


Containing twenty-six articles on 
wagons. Tells you why the dish 
is put into the wooden wheels 
and other things you should 
know about. It is interesting 
and you'll like it. Lower right 
hand corner of ad. tells how 
“to get the books you want.” 


Better Farm Implements and How to Use Them illustrates and 
describes the most complete line of farm implements made. 
Tells when and how to use them under varying conditions— 
answers questions about farm machinery and is a practical 


encyclopedia for the farm. 
You can’t afford to be without it. 


It is worth dollars to you. 
Write today for 


“Better Farm Implements and Howto Use Them.” 


John Deere Plow Company, Moline, II. 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


So... 
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R @® V “Triumph” 
Gasolene Engines 


Popular Farm Power 


Develop even more than rated horse- 
ower. fasily started, smooth-running, 
ependable. Economical in use of fuel. 

Speed easily increased or decreased. Best 

type of magneto on the market. Portable 
and stationary engines. 


Light 
Well Built 
Dural 


R & V “Triumph” Engines can be fur- 
nished in sizes 1 to 12-hp., with the hopper- 
cooling system. This cooling system does 
away with tank, pump, piping and fittings, 
making a neat, compact engine noted for 
its good working qualities. No air-cooled 
engine troubles to contend with. 


Letting Gasolene Do It 


Tells you how to lessen your work 
every day of the week, and every 
season of the year. Get this book 
and see how your work can be 
made easier, at the s.me time 
saving you money. Lower right 
hand corner of ad. tells you how 
“to get the books you want.” 


[| 
“To Get the Books YouWant”’ 


Write to us at once stating which books 
ag want, and they will be mailed free, 
o be sure that you get a copy of “Better 
Farm Implements and How to Use Them” 


ask us for Package No. X 9 
a —I} 
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HOW THE MANURE SPREADER 
PAYS. 


“You Pay Your Money and You Take 
Your Choice.” 


ITH the above quotation, in the 
issue of February 22, Mr. A. L. 
French concludes his case against the 
manure spreader, and as a recent 
purchaser of one, after long delibera- 
tion, I feel that I owe it to our read- 
ers to try to convince them that Mr. 
French is mistaken. 

In the first place, after deciding 
that there is no place for the manure 
in late winter except on a tough sod, 
presumably in a pasture or a meadow 
—the writer undertakes to prove by 
the use of figures that the work can 
be just as well and as economically 
done by the use of a fork from a 
wagon, if the sod is afterwards har- 
rowed several times, with the ad- 
vantage on the side of the wagon and 
the fork through the saving of the 
investment in the spreader. 

Now let us take Mr. French’s fig- 
ures and see if he is right in his con- 
clusions. First, any farmer who 
could not make his spreader last 
more than ten years, and have charg- 
ed against its use $16 a year for in- 
terest or depreciation, had better 
keep his money in the bank or build 
an implement shed and buy a few 
gallons of machine oil. 

Then. unless the haul is a long one, 
the spreader will put out half as 
many again tons in a day as the fork 
and the wagon, and now we come to 
the main point—the work will be 
done ever so much better, especially 


if the manure is full of stalks or 
straw, which the harrow will only 
bunch instead of pulverizing. -The 
spreader can be set to put out from 
five to 20 loads to the acre, varying 
the amount according to the needs 
of the land, but how many hired men 
know how to spread manure with a 
fork if they really try to do so? 

Leaving Mr. French to harrow his 
sod, let us see if there are not other 
places where a light coat of manure 
applied with the spreader will do a 
great deal of good, because our ma- 
nure will go a great deal further and 
cover more acres than when broad- 
casted by the most skillful forker 
from the wagon. 

In wet weather we haul rough ma- 
nure to our distant fields in the wag- 
on and place it along the edge in low 
flat piles to avoid spreading and 
leaching where the manure heats 
somewhat which breaks up all of the 
lumps and as soon as the land is 
either frozen or dry, we use the 
spreader to top-dress our grain or 
rye grass and clover sod in the corn 
or cotton fields. 

AGNEW 

Greenville, S. C. 


WEBSTER. 


Editorial Comment:—Mr. Webster 
makes out a good case for the ma- 
nure spreader; but he cannot afford 
to haul his manure out and pile it 
in heaps until it heats and then 
handle it again. Manure. should 
never be allowed to heat. When it 
does the farmer loses. In box stalls, 
if the manure cannot be taken out 
every day, the best plan.is to let the 
manure accumulate, until it can be 


hauled out, using just enough bed- 
ding to keep the stables reasonably 
dry and not enough to prevent it 
from packing tightly. Where the 
manure must be taken out when it 
cannot be spread on the land—as 
may be the case with dairymen—it 
should be put into low broad heaps 
as large as possible and these heaps 
should be kept moist enough to pre- 
vent heating. 





It Pays to Have Stable Manure. 


N JANUARY and February, 1911, 
we broke our land for cotton with 
two-horse turn-plows as deep as two 
mules could pull them, from five to 
eight inches. 

About March 15, the disk harrow 
was started and all of this land was 
given a double harrowing which plac- 
ed it in good condition. Each terrace 
was then laid-off in 3% and four- 
foot rows, the distance varying ac- 
cording to the fertility of the soil. 
Two mules were then hitched to a 
middle burster and run in these fur- 
rows. Having fed 58 beef steers the 
previous winter we applied five tons 
per acre of cow-barn manure in this 
furrow and covered it with a drag 
harrow. A shovel was then run in 
this furrow tc thoroughly incorporate 
it with the soil. Behind these open- 
ers the guano distributors were run 
putting out the fertilizer. On the 
clay land where we used cow-barn 
manure, we applied 500 pounds of 
12-5 acid and kainit, but on our sandy 
soil were we used no rough manure 
we applied 600 pounds of a 10-2-4 al- 
ready mixed fertilizer. 


We then bedded on the lists with 
turn plows and after knocking them 
off with a long board we begin put- 
ting in our seed. 

Before the cotton came up a heavy 
rain fell and packed the ground to 
such an extent that we ran the weed- 
ers up and down the rows to break 
the crust, thereby letting in the 
warmth to help germination. After 
the plants began to form a shank, 
we ran around them with harrows 
pulverizing the entire surface and 
forming a dust mulch. After chop- 
ping to a stand—one stalk every 24 
or 30 inches-—we ran around:it with 
scooter and 18-inch heel sweep. We 
used the riding cultivator on the 
sandy land with satisfaction, but on 
our clay land we were compelled-te 
resort to solid sweep on ordinary 
plow-stocks. 


During the last week in June we 
applied 80 pounds of nitrate of soda 
per acre on our sandy land and about 
the same amount on the clay land 
where we used 13-5 acid and cow= 
barn manure.. On the balance we 
used no soda and there was a differ- 
ence, for the cotton bore more and 
stayed green until the army worms 
destroyed the leaves in October. 

Where we used 10-2-4 fertilizer 
alone with the soda on our sandy soil, 
we gathered 1,800 pounds of seed 
cotton per acre. Where we used 
12-5 acid with cow-barn manure and 
soda, and we got about the same 
amount, but where we failed to use 
the soda we only got 1,400 or 1,600 
pounds per acre. R. W. HART. 

Monetta, S. C. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





Grow Alfalfa 


Soy Beans, Peas, Clovers— 
any Leguminous Crops 


BY INOCULATION 


Can Be Grown in Any Section. 
TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) WORTH OF 


eee FERGUSON’S 
NITROGEN FIXING BACTERIA 


inoculates enough seed for one acre. 
size commercial fertilizer. 

Ferguson’s Bacteria have been tried and tested b 
sults have proven their worth. Shows highest count by U. S. Government 
test. Is not an experiment. Simple directions---easily car ried out by any 
farmer---insures larger yields with less work. 


WHAT FERGUSON’S BACTERIA WILL DO. 


- These bacteria furnish the best and most valuable fertilizer in the world, in 
unlimited quantities and at only a nominal cost of money and labor. 

. They take nitrogen from the air, convert it into nitrates available for plant 
food and give it to the plant. 

3. Increase crops under ordinary conditions from 25 per cent to 60 per cent, with 
no extra work. Make possible profitable crops on barren soil. Improve crops on 
good farm land. 

4. Store up on the roots, in the form of nodules varying in size from a mere 
speck to about a half inch in diameter, the excess nitrates which the plant does not 
use. Official reports show this reserve supply of nitrates has been, in some tested 
cases, equal to 850 pounds per acre, or more nitrates than are contained in several 
tons of the average commercial fertilizer. 

5 Gather moisture—this enables an inoculated field to withstand drouths or dry 
seasons that would otherwise destroy the crop. 

To obtain the best results your soil should be 
and if acid, use 1,500 to 2,500 pounds of ground 
acre—this will sweeten your soil for inoculation. 
sent on request. 

Try one acre this spring. Alfalfa brings $50 to $80 per acre. Send $2 for trial 
package—enough to inoculate seed for one acre—or $9 for five-acre package. Sent 
prepaid with full instructions. Write today for booklet and proof of results. Get 
posted in time to plant. Now is the time to act. 


HOMEWOOD NITROGEN CO., 


(Laboratories Richmond, Va.) 55 Liberty St., New York City. 





Alfalfa plant Without 


inoculation 














Will give a larger yield than expen- 


thousands. Re- 


free from acid. Test soil, 
limestone or caustic lime to the 
Directions for testing for acid soil 


your 














To be Certain of Your Crop 


be Sure of Your Fertilizer 








PLAIN TALKS ABOUT FERTILIZERS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 


No. XI.—HOME-MIXING OF FERTILIZERS. 





mixed fertilizers some of their 

advantages and disadvantages 
were pointed out. In this article I 
wish to discuss some of the reasons 
for and against the home-mixing of 
fertilizers. 

The chief obstacle now in the way 
of farmers mixing a large part of the 
fertilizers they use is their lack of 
knowledge of fertilizer materials and 
the composition and special uses of 
these different materials. The farm- 
er who has not given the subject suf- 
ficient thought to become thoroughly 
familiar with the composition, de- 
gree of availability, cost and special 
adaptability of the different mate- 
rials to particular needs or. uses, 
should not attempt to mix his own 
fertilizers, as a general rule. This 


in THE article last week on ready- 





tribution of the plant foods, but if 
reasonable care and intelligence are 
exercised in mixing. and in the pur- 
chase of the materials the mixing 
may be done sufficiently well by the 
farmer to meet all practical demands 
of the crops. In fact, nothing is 
gained by mixing, except convenience 
and in the saving of cost in putting 
out the fertilizers. 

2. The mixed fertilizers can be 
more easily and quickly obtainec 
from local dealers and in small 
amounts as needed, while the mate- 
rials for home-mixing must usually 
be ordered from manufacturers, and 
farmers sometimes have difficulty in 
getting them. 

3. Mixed goods are sold on credit, 
and since most farmers need credit 
in the purchase of fertilizers they 
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FIVE LITTLE LESSONS FOR ALL FARMERS WITH 


LAND. 





vegetable matter. 


Miss. 


means. 


einer first step in the loss of fertility or the wearing out of a soil is 

Many soils that have ceased to produce good crops are not 
worn-out, are not poor;—they have only been robbed of their vegetable matter. 
They are tired and must have vegetable matter if they are to produce profitable 
crops again.—C, L. Newman, West Raleigh, N. C. 


There is no use of our lands ever becoming poor if we would only make use of 
the natural agencies we have at our command. The most important of these is more 
and better livestock; then peas and more peas; then clover.—M. Almon, Vaiden, 


Don’t say that your land is too poor to grow clover. 
it. Plant cowpeas with an application of 400 pounds of acid phosphate, follow this 
with clover and a top-dressing of lot manure and you won't say 
too poor for clover”.—C. P. Grizzard, Pumpkin, Va. 


Soil fertility cannot be brought about spasmodically, and to have and hold the 
proper state of fertility in the soil you have to resort to natural and common-sense 
it has been my experience that the best place to start the making of a fer. 
tile soil is in the barnyard.—Patrick Foy, Roanoke, Va. 


the loss of 


It is too poor not to grow 


“that your land is 


. 


if our Southern farmers realized the great losses and serious risks caused by the 
thoughtless and careless burning of brush and grass in the spring, we should have 
much fewer forest fires and many more productive and paying farms. —J. S. Holmes, 


EXT in importance to thoroughbred seed and proper 


cultivation, comes the fertilizer. The right fertilizer. 

mixed in the right way, composed of the right constit- 
uents, under the right formula for your particular crop is abso- 
hutely essential to the largest possible crop production and 


biggest profits. 


ROYSTER FERTILIZERS 


Founded on MERIT—Based on QUALITY are backed 
by a reputation worth hundreds of thousands of dollars which 
would be extensively damaged if a single lot of fertilizers of 
inferior quality were put out under the Royster Brand. The 
fact that more farmers use Royster Brands than any other 
One independent brand and that eight large plants in six states 
barely fill the demand, is pretty strong evidence that Royster 
Fertilizers are right in every respect. 


TRADE MARK 


Insist upon goods bearing F. S.R. 
Trade Mark. Name of nearest 


REGISTERED dealer on request. 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 


NORFOLK, VA. 





m Makes tile 3 to 8 inches in diam., 1244 inches long. One man or boy operates it by hand 
or power. 500 tile per day by hand, 1,200 by power. Tile thoroughly cured by patent 
process. No tamping or use of pallets. This machine and tile used by Experiment Sta- 
tions of Agricultural Colleges and the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 5,000 farmers have 
doubled the yield of land by underdrainage, and saved 75% of cost by using our Machine. 
You can do the same. Save cost of hauling and breaking. Make perfect 
tile $3 to i” per thousand. MACHINE SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU. TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. SEND NOW for 36-page Illustrated 
Catalogue. Tells you about great benefits of underdrainage, how to take 
levels and get grades, make and lay your tile at low cost. 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE CO., bd 





Box 110, ST. JOHNS. MICH. ' 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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is, as stated, the chief objection to 
home-mixing at present, but the fact 
that home-mixing requires more 
knowledge than the buying of ready- 
mixed goods should serve as an ad- 
ditional reason or stimulus for the 
farmer acquiring a better knowledge 
of fertilizer matericls. 


What the Farmer Must Know to Mix 
His Own Fertilizers. 

The farmer who mixes his own fer- 
tilizers will profit little or none at all 
unless he knows and observes the 
following facts: 

1. He must or should know the 
composition of the materials used. 
That is, he should know the number 
of pounds of plant foods in each hun- 
dred pounds of the materials, and 
should purchase the materials on the 
basis of the plant foods contained. 

2. He must possess a knowledge 
of the needs of his soils and the spe- 
cial requirements of the crops to be 
fertilized, so that he can mix the ma- 
terials in approximately the right 
proportions. 

3. He should know which mate- 
rials may be mixed without damage 
or loss of plant foods and which ma- 
terials should not be mixed. 

These are all matters which he 
should know in any case, and if the 
home-mixing of fertilizers would 
lead to his acquiring such knowl- 
edge, the gain would be a large one. 


Objections to Home-Mixing. 


The manufacturers have given the 
following among other reasons why 
home-mixing is undesirable: 

1. The mixed fertilizers are finely 
ground and thoroughly mixed, which 
is not always the case with home- 
mixed goods. This is of considerable 
importance in insuring an even dis- 





cannot purchase and pay cash for the 
materials. If this objection to home- 
mixing would lead to the buying of 
fertilizers for cash, at cash prices, it 
would prove an advantage instead of 
a disadvantage for home-mixing. 
Moreover, the difficulty which the 
farmer has in buying materials for 
home-mixing for either cash or 
credit is largely brought about by 
the dealers and manufacturers to dis- 
courage the home-mixing of fertil- 
izers. 


Advantages of Home-Mixing. 


Some of the advantages of home- 
mixing are as follows: 

1. Equal quantities of plant foods 
of the same fertilizer value may Be 
obtained at less cost. While this is 
an important reason for home-mix- 
ing, it does not follow that the man- 
ufacturers or mixers of the ready- 
made goods charge more than they 
should for what they do. It simply 
means that the farmer mixes the ma- 
terials a little less thoroughly and 
can do it for considerably less cost. 

2. By home-mixing, the cost of 
handling the freight on ‘‘fillers’’ is 
saved. In the making of low-grade 
goods, fillers are necessary and the 
handling of these by the manufact- 
urers of mixed goods, by the rail- 
roads and by the farmer all cost 
money. 

8. If the fertilizers are mixed at 
home the farmer can supply onlv 
such plant foods as his knowledge 
and experience tell him his crops and 
his soils need. 

4. It is important that the farmer 
knows the form in which the nitro- 
gen exists in his fertilizer, or the ma- 
terials from which the nitrogen is ob- 
tained, as we have already shown; 
and it is also important in some few 
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cases that he knows the source of 
the potash in the fertilizer. This he 
often can’not know if he buys ready- 
mixed goods. 


How to Do the Work. 


The equipment needed for home- 
mixing is simple. A smooth floor, 
either plank or ground, scales for 
weighing the materials and a shovel. 

The lighter materials and those 
used in largest quantities should be 
put down first in an even layer and 
then the less bulky materials put 
down in layers in order. When this 
is completed, then the materials may 
be mixed by simply cutting down 
through them with the shovel and 
handling them over several times un- 
til thoroughly mixed. In order to 
insure a sufficient degree of fineness 
the mixed materials may be run 
through a sieve or screen such as is 
used by builders in screening sand. 

In many cases the mixing is a sim- 
ple matter. For instance, in many 
sections where only nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid are used for the sta- 
ple crops, cotton and corn, it is custo- 
mary to mix cottonseed meal and acid 
phosphate. The usual proportions are 
one part of cottonseed meal to two 
parts of acid phosphate for cotton 
and equal parts of these materials 
for corn. A ton of such a cotton fer- 
tilizer contains about the following 
plant foods, using cottonseed meal, 
containing 6.5 per cent nitrogen, 2.5 
per cent of phosphoric acid ang 1.5 
per cent of potash, and 16 per cent 
acid phosphate: 














Nitrogen|Phos. Acid} Potash 
665 Ibs. Cottonseed 
_ 43.23 Ibs.} 16.63 Ibs. |9.98 Ibs. 
1335 lbs. Acid 
coo ae V2) RS BRE Neco 
2000Ibs. Total 43.23 ‘* | 230.23 “* j9.98 “* 
Per Cent. 2.16 11.51 50 














A ton of such a corn fertilizer 
would contain about the following 
plant foods: 























Nitrogen] Phos: Acid} Potash 
1000 Ibs. Cotton® e 
seed Meal_______ 65 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 15 lbs 
1000 Ibs. Acid 
Phosphate ______ eee ae ae eee 
2000 Ibs. Total 65 rr 185 Ibs. 15 Ibs 
Per Cent. 3.25 9.25 5 





These calculations fre simple, the 
amounts of materials used are sim- 
ply multiplied by the per cent of 
plant foods they contain, or the 
number of hundred pounds of the 





materials used are multiplied by the 
amount of plant foods in 100 pounds, 
to obtain the total amounts of plant 
foods; and to find the per cent of 
plant foods the total amounts of 
plant foods in a ton of the mixture 
are divided by 20, or the number of 
hundreds in a ton. 

When potash is needed in larger 
amounts, as it generally is east of 
Mississippi, a cotton fertilizer might 
be mixed as follows: 





Nitrogen|Phos. Acid} Potash 





650 Ibs. Cotton- 











seed Meal___.._- 42.25 Ibs.| 16.25 Ibs. |9.75 Ibs. 
1250 Ibs. Acid 
Phosphate-__._..]_...=.---- 200.00 Ibs. |_----.-. 
100 Ibs. Muriate 
"_ 2 eee 50.00 ‘* 
2000 Ibs. Total /42.25 Ibs.| 216.25 Ibs.|59.75 “* 
Per Cent. 2.11 10.8 2.98 











Or for corn the following might be 
used: 





Nitrogen|Phos. Acid| Potash 





950 Ibs. Cotton- 

















weet oa 

0Olbs. Muriate {| 7 fe a Rares 

of Potash_______ Sa ee ee aed 50.00 ** 
2000 Ibs. Total |61 75 Ibs.| 175.75 Ibs. |63.25 “‘ 
Per Cent. 3.08 8.78 3,16 





Next week the home-mixing of fer- 
tilizers will be still further discussed. 
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A Three Speed Kerosene or Gasoline 
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The BIG FOUR “30” 


Three Speeds—another new feature which further strengthens the BIG FOUR ‘‘30’s’’ leadership in the farm 


tractor field. 


Three speeds forward, one reverse! Every bearing of the transmission equipped with ‘‘Hyatt’’ 


Roller Bearings, composed of nickel steel, case hardened and ground, working in nickel steel cages on hardened 
steel shafts. All gears enclosed and running in oil bath. These are exclusive features of BIG FOUR Quality and 


Uses Kerosene or Gasoline 


Points of Superiority. 


Saves Time, Saves Work, Saves Money 


Haul and drill on ‘*high’’—increase your average speed 40 jy 


per cent—20 to 40 more acres per day. 


the hills and the gumbo on ‘‘low”’ and keep a@/Z your plows i” 
the ground! Increases power at drawbar over forty per cent! 
Gives you practically a 40 H. P. engine with the light weight 


and handiness of the ‘'30.”’ 


Three Engines In One 


Make 3 to4 miles per hour on “high” speed where the work is 
light, and save many days’ time in a season, besides taking more 
complete advantage of weather and ground conditions to get your 
crops in and your grain cut at the righi time. 

“direct” drive or second speed. Your 


Do your ordinary work on 
“ow” enables you to pull loads which 


makes would have trouble with, also to work in soft ground where 


heavier tractors would be helpless. 


BIG FOUR “30” Farm Tractor 


with its oa transmission, dual carburetor for KEROSENE 
NE, four cylinders, mammoth 96-inch drive wheels and 
po er device is the most efficient and most economical farm trac- 
tor ever built! Write us forthefroof! Let actual users convince you! 


or GASOL 


Hit the hard spots, The BIG 


Kerosene or aia nd 


One BIG 
BIG FO 


The BIG FOUR “30” Farm Tractor is not restricted to one fuel. 
Its dual carburetor enables it to use either agama or GASO- 
NE we pooqueles, efficiency and econom 

‘OUR “30” is guaranteed to deltver full rated power with 

It will pull a greater load with kerosene 
than any other so-called kerosene tractor of equal rating. 

FOUR user writes: 

UR “30”, and at one-half the operating expense, as my 


“I can do twice as much with my 


neighbor does with a two-cylinder oil burner.’”’ 


gine than any other. 


P. tractors of other 


book tellin 
mission. 
coupon below. 


Holds the Record 


The BIG FOUR “30” has broken and plowed more acres per en- 
Itis the first tractor to use the efficient, steady, 
economical power of the four cylinder principle. Itis the first tractor 


Sold On Approval 


You can try it on your own farm—in your own field! It mus? sate 
isfy you defore you pay out a cent! 


Write for Catalog TODAY! 


Don’t wait until you get ready to order. Get the new BIG FOUR 
all about the three speed trans- 

ust drop us a pasta or mail the 

Doit NO 


You are to be the judge, 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM IMPLEMENT CO.., (incorporated) 


811 aes eee 


Good Farm Machinery 
ss Drilie, Lsters, itt 


Rockford, Ilinois 








» Road Roll 











Planters, C: ‘8, Stalk 
Farm Tractors, Steam Traction Engines, Threshi 
Vehicles. 


s, Hay Toole, 
ing Machines, 
31845 





Cottonseed Meal Injures Seed It 
Touches. 


WILL relate a little experience I 
had last spring, hoping it will 

cause my brother farmers to avoid 
the mistake I made. 

I bought a combination planter 
with fertilizer attachment and set it 
to sow 300 pounds of guano per acre 
of my own mixture, mixed according 
to Prof. Massey’s formula, using cot- 
tonseed meal as the source of nitro- 
gen. Lacked a little having enough 
and I used a few sacks of a ready- 
mixed guano, and where I used my 
own mixture I had no stand, and 
where I used the ready-mixed I had 
a fine stand. So I determined to find 
out the trouble, and I went to my 
seed pile and counted out 100 seed 
and sowed them in a 12-foot row, and 
sowed cottonseed meal on them. I 
sowed another 100 seed and put acid 
on them. I sowed another 100 seed 
and sowed muriate of potash on 
them. I sowed another 100 and did 
not put anything on them. 

Where I put meal I got nine stalks 
out of 100. Where I put acid I got 
43 stalks out of 100. Where I put 
potash I got 43 stalks out of 100. 
Where I put nothing I got 73 stalks 
out of 100. A. P. STRICKLAND. 

Louisburg, N. C. 


Comment by Prof. Massey:—Your 





experience agrees perfectly with what 
I have been advising for years. That 
is not to put seed in direct contact 
with cottonseed meal. The meal 
must go through a process of decay 
and in that process develops mold 
that will affect any seed in contact 
with it. I am rather surprised that 
you got so good a germination with 
muriate of potash, for that is rather 
caustic and in experiments I have 
made, it is decidedly harmful in con- 
tact with seed or plant roots till it 
gets assimilated with the soil. Acid 
phosphate is not generally so harm- 
ful as the others. But it is probable 
that the ready-mixed article you used 
was a low grade with a great lot of 
filler in it that answered the purpose 
of soil in making it less harmful. One 
of the worst things about the com- 
mon practice of using fertilizers in 
the furrow under crops comes from 
this direct contact of the seed with 
the fertilizer. If the fertilizer is well 
distributed through all the soil and 
harrowed in, there will be little dan- 
ger of damage. In fact, I would rath- 
er have the fertilizer in a furrow 
down the middles than all under the 
cotton, for the reots would find it at 
fruiting time and the fertilizer would 
then be in a condition to feed them. 
Before the roots of the crop can use 
the nitrogen in cottonseed meal the 
meal must not only decay, but must 
be acted upon by the soil bacteria to 


change the organic nitrogen into a 
nitrate, for plant roots only take ni- 
trogen when it has become a nitrate. 
This is the reason for the quick ac- 
tion of nitrate of soda, as it is al- 
ready a nitrate. Distributing fertil-- 
izer directly withthe seed is a bad 
practice. 





Once More—Don’t Plant Poor Seed! 


N THE making of a corn crop prop- 
er tillage is not the only considera- 
tion of its success. We should use 
good seed. The very best ears of the 
crop obtainable should be used. Not 
only this, but it should be known, on 
what kind of stalks the ears grew. If 
you did not select your corn in the 
field last fall, and if your corn is in- 
ferior on account of inbreeding, try 
and take a start this year in the pro- 
duction of good corn. Find out the 
variety of corn best adapted to your 
land and purchase your seed corn 
from one who has a good variety. 
Now a lot of farmers plant inferior 
corn and expect good results. If we 
ever plant corn that came from good 
sound ears and seemingly all right in 
every way, but came from an inferior 
stalk, should we be surprised to see 
inferiority in our corn crop? 


W. P. DAVIDSON. 
Shepherd, Tenn. 
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A Small Threshing Outfit 


Raise any kind of grain 
you like—drop the one 
crop system. Raise crops 
in rotation. You can do it 
with this outfit. 


Rumely - Advance or 


Gaar-Scott Separator 


AND A 


Rumely OilPull or 





Don’t wait for your turn at a 
big outfit.. Do your own thresh- 
ing. Do from 500 bushels a day 
up. Be your own thresherman. 
When you're through, work for 
the neighbors. 


Our general catalogs—Rumely 
or Advance—Gaar-Scott show all 
styles of separators and engines— 
steam, kerosene and gasoline. 


When 
name 





a write, ask the 


our nearest dealer. 








* RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 
y: —_ (incorporated) 
Power-Farm 

, Se Sonoma 


Dallas Nashville Crowley 
Lexington, Ky. 








DRAINAGE DITCHES 


BUILT AT LOW COST 
with 2OTH CENTURY GRADER 


With one: one man ina te 00 oper: 
ditch 4ft. wide, 28 in. porate rate and a team of horse horses a 





e. 
Does 4 men’s work. Pays for itself in 
20 days. so makes roads, levels 

@ land, clears key ok brush. Many other 
Z ma mate. ao — 

rms 

sible p artios. Write today for 
& containing many 
gan F e pointers for 
increasing crop profits. 
B "p09 Exche Mtg.Co, 

j xchange Bl 
Memphis, his, Fenn. “o 
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Barrel,4-R - 
Gear a ow Fe = _—™ 


There’s a Field sprayer ky no need, 
nounced by Ties the ‘world’s best fins, 


leads everything of its kind. Th: 

mist a oe strong force, no clorging, 

er Danie — ed im 2 kept clean 

orou! 

automatically. td _— 

» Corrosion Impossible. 

Write for directions one 
formula. Also catalo 


rows fine 


FIELD FORCE PUMP C 
109 Eleventh Street, Elmira, Oe. ¥. 








A MACHINE that will pul- 
verizeand distribute Sta- 
ble and lot manures, and 
compost. Thousands in 
the hands of satisfied us- 
ks ers, $12 to $17. Your ad- 
# dress on a post card will 
) bring our catalogue with 
formulas, ete. 
LINDSEY & SON, 
Armuchee, Ga 


’ BARNYARD MANURE 
DISTRIBUTOR 


Pulverizes and drills 
stable manure evenly 
into furrows. A boy can 
* yun it; a mule can pull it. 
Prices low. Get our offer 
before you buy. Write for 
booklet and price. 


ARS MFG. CO. ss ‘anantacat 





















RIFE." most efficient device 
: made for pumping water by water, 

RAR Raises water 30 feet forseach foot 
or pumping expense. 


of fall—no trouble 
Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 
Booklet, plans, estimate, FREE. 
RIFE ENGINE CO. 
2130 Trinity Bidg., N. ¥« 
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WHEN DEEP CULTIVATION PAID 
BEST. 


One of Mr. Sreache | Correspondents 
Takes Him to Task. 


FRIEND sends,—in a most friend- 
ly fashion,—evidence that he 
thinks should be sufficient to con- 
vince me that my theory of rapid, 
shallow, long-continued cultivation of 
corn is entirely wrong. He conduct- 
ed an experiment last season that con- 
vinced him. 

He is a one-horse farmer and broke 
eight acres of corn land in the usual 
fashion for his section, viz.: plowing 
down the ridges in which the last 
year’s cornstalks grew. Then one- 
half of this upland clay field he 
worked in the usual fashion with the 
one-horse plow and laid-by at the 
time of the third working when the 
corn plants were about three feet in 
height. The other half of the piece 
he worked by what he was kind 
enough to call French’s method, viz.: 
harrowing the land before the corn 
plants appeared above ground, then 
again just after they were up, then 
cultivated three inches deep with five- 
tooth cultivator every ten days until 
the corn was in the roasting-ear stage. 
The result was that he harvested sev- 
eral bushels more of corn per acre 
from the first-named piece than from 
the four acres he worked after 
French’s plan. 

Now if my friend will go back over 
the past ten years and find anything 
that I have written in which I advo- 
cated the continuous cultivation of 
the corn land to a depth of three 
inches, where the first breaking of 
the land was only three inches in 
depth, he will find something that I 
don’t think exists. 

I have said and written time and 
again that I would not attempt to 
grow a good crop of corn on heavy 
clay land with a three-inch breaking 
of the soil, for it cannot be done. 

What did actually happen in our 
friend’s case anyway? 

Well, the first piece of land he 
barred-off to the depth to which the 
land was broken while the plants 
were yet young, and this is all the 
close working the crop received. In 
the second working, fresh mellow 
earth was thrown back to the plants, 
and in the third working—when the 
middles were bursted out—more 
mellow earth was thrown toward 
them. Then happened the very best 
thing connected with this method of 
cultivation—nothing. In other 
words the root butchering was dis- 
continued in time to allow the plants 
to send out into the ridge some feed- 
ing roots that. could; undisturbed, se- 
cure what plant food was made avail- 
able by the limited amount of mois- 
ture that was retained in the soil. 

In the other case my friend didn’t 
give the poor plants any show for 
their lives at all. He had provided 
only three inches of soil for their 
feeding ground in the first place 
(tender corn roots seldom, in stiff 
clay soil, penetrate much deeper than 
the land is broken), then every ten 
days he went over the field cutting— 
with the cultivator—practically all 
the roots that the corn plants de- 
veloped except those that run along 
the little four to six-inch strip in 
which the plants stood in the row. 
This root-butchering was kept up un- 
til the plants had practically finished 
their growth, and how could the man 
expect the plants to make a success- 
ful fight against such odds? 

Now, this is no fairy tale but is 
just about what did actually happen. 
And if our friend had started out 
with the eight to 11-inch breaking 
of the soil in the winter that French 
does—in order to prévide a reservoir 
for storing the winter moisture and 
providing a suitable home for plant 
roots below the depth that is requir- 
ed to be manipulated in order to re- 
tain moisture and kill weeds during 


—_ 


the growth of the corn plants—his 
method of cultivation would have 
been the very best he could have 
used. And, I dare say, had such 
breaking been done, and a good coat 
of vegetable matter turned into the 
land, he would have harvested from 
one acre of land as much corn as any 
three acres of his field produced un- 
der his method of breaking. 


Shallow breaking of land for corn 
will do where the subsoil is of an 
open, alluvial nature, but to secure 
profitable yields on. our stiff, tight 
clay soils,a home for plant roots rust 
be made. before the seed is planted. 
And the writer still contends that the 
deep breaking should be done during 
the winter so Jack frost may take a 
hand in the pulverization of the soil 
—that means liberation of plant food 
for use of the coming crop. 


A. L. FRENCH. 





SAVE MOISTURE FOR NEXT 
SUMMER. 


Do It by Running the Disk Harrow 
Over Land Before Breaking. 


HE time to do deep plowing is 
in the fall or early’ winter, 
when the soil is in. good condition, 
and not in the spring. It is necessary 
to plow in the spring where the win- 
ter cover has been obtained, but the 
plan outlined below will apply to 
land under winter cover, with a few 
modifications, the same as bare land. 


There is one thing most farmers 
can do now that will come nearer 
taking the place of the fall breaking 
than anything else the writer can 
advise. As soon as: the top soil is 
dry enough to use the disk harrow, 
go over the unplowed fields as rap- 
idly as possible, lapping the harrow, 
and thoroughly pulverizing the land. 
In some instances this might have 
to be repeated; if so, run in a diff- 
erent direction, if possible. In ten 
days to two weeks the land will be 
dry enough to plow, and this should 
be done, but each half day’s plowing 
should be harrowed or smoothed 
over with planker. The planker is 
really better, as the land is left ea- 
tirely level, and after a rain there 
will be no clods, or lumps of soil left 
above the main body of the land to 
dry out into clods. The advantage 
in the disking is that the soil mois- 
ture will not dry out so rapidly, and 
when the land is plowed it will break 
up loose and mellow. The land will 
not dry out so rapidly as it will where 
it is not so disked, but that is the 
main thing that we wish to avoid. 
Every farmer who observes soil con- 
ditions at all, knows that land will 
dry out more,rapidly with a crusted 
surface than with a mulched sur- 
face. Our idea is to get the soil in 
condition to grow crops nicely when 
they are planted, even tho the 
planting may be a little late. Better 
be late planted in a well-prepared 
soil than planted early on a poorly 
prepared seed-bed. This method will 
enable the farmer to get to work 
earlier and then if the weather 
changes and a dry spell should come, 
the plowing can go on just the same 
as if the soil was kept in good con- 
dition by frequent showers. Very 
often in the spring the land gets hard 
and breaks up cloddy. 

The method outlined will prevent 
this. Prepare a portion of a field 
in this way and the remainder by 
breaking first and see which will give 
the better results. 

There is another advantage in this 
method when time is pressing. If 
the land is for cotton, and is to be 
bedded, as is frequently done, the 
bedding can be done without break- 
ing, but the beds should be harrowed 
with the slant-tooth harrow before 
the turned-up soil dries out and 
forms clods. E. S. MILLSAPS. 

Statesville, N. C. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Try Corn and Peanuts Together. 


BELIEVE that corn will make 75 

per cent of a full crop in seven- 
foot rows with peanuts and the pea- 
nuts 40 per cent of atrop. “So on ten 
acres planted this way we have 7% 
acres of corn and four acres peanuts 
or 1% acres gain in ten, besides hav- 
ing the benefit of the peanuts to the 
land distributed over more land. Now, 
I may have this over-rated some, but 
I want to urge the farmers to plant 
six or seven-foot corn rows with pea- 
nuts between and make more feed 
thereby and build up their land at 
same time. 

A. R. POGUE. 
Whitefield, Okla. 





Corn Bill-Bugs. 


HE same kind of bill-bug which 

gave you trouble last spring and 
summer has \been all winter long 
down in the Base of the corn stalks 
which you have left standing to pro- 
tect him. The best thing to have 
done would have been to pull up all 
infested stalks, and burnt them last 
fall. Not having done this, the best 
thing is to do what all good farmers 
will do anyhow, plant your corn as 
far away from areas infested with 
bill-bug last year as is practicable. 
This will reduce the damage to a very 
considerable extent. 

WILSON P. GEE. 





Give Cotton Plants Room. 


OME people have an idea the 
greatest number of plants of: cot- 
ton you put on acre the greater will 
be the yield, but it’s a sad mistake. 
Leave your plants plenty of room in 
the drill to spread a good distance 
between your rows so as to let the 
plants spread and let sunshine in and 
you will have a ‘healthier, hardier 
crop, fewer boll-weevils and a larger 
yield. JOHN PAUL JONES. 
Arcadia, La. 





To Keep Birds From Pulling Up Corn 


UT seed corn after shelled into an 
old guano sack, put at the rate of 
two tablespoonsfuk of tar, same 
amount of sulfur to a gallon or gal- 
lon and a half of corn. Place tar and 
sulfur in the corn, put in a small 
handful of fine sand, or better dry 
dirt, then rub it in one corner of sack 
like our ladies knead biscuit dough. 
You soon have saturated every grain 
and you will have no trouble with 
birds. J. J. THORN. 
Elm City, N. C. 





You need ‘have no fear of planting 
corn treated with tar through a plant- 
er, for I have tried this method and 
know. what I am talking about. Be 
sure to clean the planter, tho, once 
or twice per day.—R. W.,Hart, Mo- 
netta, S. C. 





Peanuts have a bad name as being 
very hard on land and as often man- 
aged they certainly deserve it, but 
eight years’ experience in growing 
them has satisfied me that they can 
be grown in a three-year rotation 
with plenty of peas and clover, and 
the land improved very rapidly. I 
have never fed a better milk-produc- 
ing feed than well-cured peanut 
vines, not even excepting alfalfa.— 
John B. Lewis, Lawrenceville, Va. 





The Manufacturer Can Help You Use Your 
Machinery to Advantage. 


You did a thing in your Farm Implement 
Special this year that was exactly to the 
point—-that is, you got letters from the man- 
ufacturers as well as the users of machinery. 
And that’s the idea. Take Galloway’s arti- 
cle on manure spreaders—why you can’t 
find a farmer who can write such an article; 
so also Mr. Allen. A representative manu- 
facturer who makes and also uses a@ ma- 
chine can be depended upon to tell better 
about it than some one who has used it 
awhile, for the simple reason that any man- 
ufacturer before he has perfected a machine, 
has had to give it any number of try-outs, 
under all sorts of conditions. Mr. Cole’s let- 
ter on planters is worth the price of your 
paper for the year. You improved this num- 
ber over the one a year ago, particularly in 
illustrations and letters from manufacturers 
and consumers.—A. C. .H. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. | 








An Interesting Collection of Indian | 


Relics. 


WAS very much interested in 
Grady Bowman’s article on col- 

lecting Indian relics, as I also have a 
collection. In it are over 100 arrow- 
heads, over half of which are not 
broken at all, one spear-head, which 
would be about nine inches long if 
the point was not broken off, and a 
small box full of broken pots. Some 
of these are soapstone altho the most 
are clay. The edge of one of the 
soapstone pieces is carved in fancy 
shapes. There are several designs 
of clay pots, some being streaked and 
others mottled while some look as if 
an ear of corn had been rolled over 
the surface. 

Arrowheads were made for three 
different purposes, for war, for hunt- 
ing animals and for birds. The war 
arrowheads were bound only loosely 
to the shaft so that when a man was 
wounded, the shaft only would come 
out and the arrowhead would be left 
in the flesh. The hunting arrowheads 
were bound tightly to the shaft so 
that the whole arrow could easily be 
drawn from the flesh of the animal. 
The small flint heads were any shape, 
for a slight arrow wound would kill 
a bird and the point could be easily 
recovered. The upper left-hand and 
middle arrowheads in Grady Bow- 
man’s picture are probably war ar- 
rowheads and the two lower ones 
hunting arrowheads, because of the 
outward protruding points by which 
they could be firmly bound to the 
shaft with leather strings. If the 
piece represented by the upper right- 
hand figure is as much as five inches 
long and one inch thick, it may be a 
tomahawk, as it is the shape of some 
I have seen. Several tomahawks 
have been found around here, one al- 
most a foot long and weighing sev- 
eral pounds. 

Some years-ago, several clay pots 
were found on an island in a swamp 
near here. They were all whole, but 
their value not being known, they 
were. broken or lost. 

There are about three places 
around here where arrowheads were 
made. They are all on stony and 
sandy ground where flint and other 
hard stones were easily found. @ 

I have been collecting Indian rel- 
ics for several years and have liked 
the study of them very much. 

HOWARD W. BABB. 

Ivor, Va. 





Three Boys Start a Museum. 


NE day last summer I was at a 
friend’s house. One of the boys 
suggested that we make a museum. 
I agreed to do so, but I didn’t under- 





stand what it was at first. So we 
started one evening to collect Indian | 
relics. We found a good many ar- 
rowheads the first hunt. But now 
we have a good lot of arrowheads, 
spears, pieces of pots, etc. One day 
I was at the schoolhouse and in the 
bottom shelf of the library I noticed 
some little curious rocks and shells. 
I asked where they were found. They 
were found on the way to school. We 
visited the place very often and found 
something strange every visit. We 
found something on the order of a 
star fish turned to rocks, periwinkles 
and many-other kinds of fossils. So 
our museum grew rapidly. 
BON RUSSELL. 
Pontotoc, Miss. 





A South Carolina Boy’s Plan for 
Making Corn. 


BREAK my land with a turn-plow 

and follow with subsoiler. Then 
I use the disk harrow. After the 
harrow is used I get out my compost 
to use the disk harrow again. Then 
I lay-off my rows four feet with 
shovel plow as deep as possible. Then 
I take the turn-plow and throw the 
rows out, then before I plant I run 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 











Nearly Half the New Cars 
Use Goodyears 


Nearly half the cars which are built 
this year will be equipped with Good- 


year tires. 


It is well to ask what led to this 
condition. 

There must lie, somewhere, some 
immense economy. For men in 
these days keep good track of tire 
mileage. 

And the result is this: 


In the past year alone, more Good- 
year tires have been sold than in the 
previous 12 years put together. 


Two Savings 


Two features in No-Rim-Cut tires 
mean.an enormous saving. 

One is the device which makes 
rim-cutting impossible. Without 
that device—with the old-type tire— 
23% of all tires become rim-cut. 

The other is the fact that these 
patent tires are 10% oversize. 

That 10% oversize, under average 


At the New York Show, nearly half 
the show cars had Goodyear equipment. 


conditions, adds 25% to the tire 
mileage. 


Non-Skid Treads 


Then we invented a Non-Skid 
tread which excels every other non- 
skid. 

It’s a double-thick tread, made of 
very tough rubber, filled with deep- 
cut blocks. It grasps the road-sur- 
face with a bull-dog grip. 

This thick, tough tread is im- 
mensely enduring. And the blocks 
spread out so the strains are distrib- 
uted just as with smooth-tread tires. 

This long-lived Non-Skid became 
at once the favorite Winter Tire. 


Any Man Can See 


Any man at one glance can see 
these advantages. 


Think of that—almost as many Good- 
years as all other tires together. 


And far more cars are now running 
on Goodyears than on any other tire 
in the world. 


What Led to This Condition? 





You can see why these tires can’t 
rim-cut. You can see the oversize. 
And you know without telling that 
these things save money. 


Then this tire, remember, is the 
final result of 14 years spent in tire 
building. For 14 years the ablest 
of experts have here worked to 
solve your tire problems. 


About 2,000,000 Goodyear tires 
have now been‘tested out. As a 
result, these tires far outsell any 
other tire in the wor Id. 


You who pay tire bills should find 
out the reason. Make a test-of No- 
Rim-Cut tires 





Write for the Goodyear Tire Book _ 
—14th-year edition. It tells all 


known ways to economize on tires. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 





AKRON, OHIO 











Rennabes 3 in 103 Principal Cities 


Main Canadian Office, T. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Factory, Bowmanville, Ont, 


» Ont.—Canadi 
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a furrow in the ‘water-furrows as 
deep as possible. Then take the corn 
planter and drop it 12 inches apart 
and just before the corn comes up I 
run the weeder over it so as to pre- 
vent weeds and grass from coming up 
with the corn and to preserve mois- 
ture. I plow my corn every time it 
rains. Why doI dothis? So that it 
will prevent moisture from escaping. 
When time comes to harvest I go into 
the fields and select my seed corn. I 
pick out ears filled out to the end 
and straight rows and small cobs. 

THEODORE CAMPBELL. 

Ridgeville, S. C. 





Mr. Dooley on the Recall, 
“An’ do I think the judges’ll iver be 
recalled? Faith, I do not. Wud ye lave anny 


wan recall ye if ye was a judge? I see my- | 
silf doin’ it. Whin the popylace thried to 
whistle me back to practice law on th’ third 
flure I’d call th’ bailiff over an’ say: ‘James 
get out th’ handcuffs.’ Ye can bet that th’ 
first law recallin’ judges will be pronounced 
onconstitutional be th’ entire joodicyary ig 
th’ counthry be a risin’ vote an’ with three 
hearty cheers. If I was a judge I wud 


know that law throwin’ me out iv 
onconstitutional at wanst, ex post facto, ex 
propria vigore, an’ de juribus non dispytan- 
dum, as Hogan says. An’ I wudden’t have 
to get th’ constitution out iv th’ safe to de- 


a job was 
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You will find many uses fora 


Fish Brand Reflex : Slicker 


Roomy, comfortable, well made, and of such high quality 
that it gives longer service than ordinary sli 


$3.00 Everywhere—Pommel Slickers $3.50 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


If not at your dealer's, sent prepaid on 
t of price. 
‘older, 


A. J. TOWER CO., BosTon 
Tower Canadian Limited, Toronto 


ckers, 


por tases! 
“RSH ae, 


Write today for ea 8 














LOTHING SALESMEN WANTED 


oO. wt eth pal 


is) 
capital required — 


and expenses made by all 


no commission plan—no house to house canvas. You 

regulate your profits to suit yourself. This is high grade employment at high wages. 

Nearly All Our Men Make $40.00 Every Week in the Year 
41 Our Plan: We ship by prepaid express big outfit of cloth samples, litho- 
| graph fashion plates, tape measure, order blanks, advertising matter 
BE} everything free. We operate the largest mills in the U. S.and sell 
mi cheaper than any other house fin the world. Finest tailored. all wool 


suits $750 up. No difficulty getting orders at these prices. Everythi 


guaranteed. 





Don’t buy a suit or overcoat anywhere at any price until 
you see our amazing Offer, and biggest, lowest priced clothing line in U.S. 


| The Old Woolen Mills Go, *<nysna aartet st Chicago 











side it ayether. I'd decide it accordin’ to 
me grocery bill.”"—Mr. Dooley. _ 


When been o> to, da hlnesnaerin mention The Progressive Farmer. 


4 } Peoria iy 
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our active men selling our 
pular line of clothing. No experience necessary—no 


goods 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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Don’t Buy Any Range Sight Unseen 


If you were buying a horse, you wouldn’t want any printed description— 
ou would want to to look him over mighty carefully so as to know you were get- 
ting your money’s worth. So, before deciding upon any range the wise woman 
will go to the local dealer and exa reat Majestic Range closely—it will 
stand the test of comparison point for peint, with any range evermade. When you 
have made this comparison—your choice will be the range with a reputation. 


The Majestic Outwears Three Ordinary Ranges ' 
It is the only range made of malleable iron and charcoal iron. Charcoal iron 
won’t rust steel—mal le iron can’t break. Outwears 3 ordinary ranges. 
Perfect Baker—Saves Half Your Fuel 
The Majestic is put together with rivets—joints and seams remain air tight 
_. Body lined with pure asbestos board—you can see it. Takes but half 
the fuel—assures perfect baking. 
All Copper Reservoir—Against Fire Box 


The reservoir is all copper and’ heats through copper pocket, pressed from 
_ ove piece, aan against fire box. Holds 15 amt of water. Just turn lever 




















and reservoir and frame are instantly 
moved away from the fire. 
Greatest Improvement 
; Ever Put In a Range 
increasing strength and wear of a 
Great Majestic more than 300 per 
we cent at a point where other ran- 
ges are weakest—many other exclus- 
ive bee ey Ask to see it. 
dealers in nearly every county 6 
nish any eon An ttyle i Medes ne ents sah 
Wri our booklet, 


= nee | 
a Reputation as 
iltShould Be * 
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We Pay the Parcel Port! 
Save $1 to $2.50 on every 


Pair of Shoes You Buy 
See The New Spring Styles 


fully illustrated in our latest Bulletin of Men’s, Women’s 
and Children’s shoes, No matter where you live, you can 
now secure reliable, stylish, comfortable shoes direct from 
us by Free Parcel Post. 


Shoes for All the Family at 
Rock Bottom Prices 


For 38 years Wm. Hahn & Co. have been sellin 

to thousands of pleased patrons, So vastis ae Maen only 

that manufacturers’ wholesale prices to us are ‘‘ rock bot- 

tom.” This saving we pass right along to our customers. 
You can save a dollar to $2.500n every pair of shoes you. # 

\\buy from us. Our guarantee of satisfaction or spat 






















f \ back goes with every purchase. WRITE ToDAYy 
. without fail for your copy of the Spring Shoe 
Bulletin. Remember, it is free to all, 





















$2.95 . - & ‘$2 50 

for this $4 value Dept. 22 for this $3.50 valu 

T , ; ’s Boot, in All 
‘an — Siae'Sh s Shoe, Washin on, D.C. blo ga Boot, in All 



































ee FEATHER BEDS ONLY $7.20 | 


New Feather Pillows,Equipped with Patent 
Vacuum ’¥ entilators, only $1.00 per pair 
For elmited time we offer 


























Use_ this 

light Fannie late: test 

mode ‘LE x 

SEWING MACHINE 

& your own home, while you 

are 0 Revit ing forit. Cash 
Time 


handsome, 




















per pais. 
o. b. factory. cash with 

order. All New, Live, 
Clean and Viesioms r; 2ath- 
ers. est A. C. A, 
~ Amoske re ie fe: saihe 7 

> proof ticki 
goods as, re = 
ed or — back. 
Prompt shipment. ur bargain 
rice iste ndordes : blanks mailed 
ree. UY FACTORY 
DIRECT i Bg aoe I aleman 8 
rofits. Reference, American 
ixchange National Bank. Greens- 
boro. AGENTS WANTED. 


SOUTHERN FEATHER AND PILLOW CO. 


Dept. G, Greensboro, N. Cc 
SS 























illustrated sewing machine 

older and easy payment 

erms. Buy from us and save 

half the usual retail price. 

30 days free trial. 10 year guarantee. Quick 

shipment, little freight. “THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 
705 Shockoe Slip, Richmond. Va. 







































































DAHLIAS 
400 Choice Named Ones, 10, 15 and 25 
cents each; 12 for price of 10. 
If choice is left to me, I will send 20 
for $1; larger bulbs, $1.20. All postpaid. 
If you want a big display of bloom for 
small outlay of time, money or space, 
plant dahlias. Send for catalog. It tells 
you how to grow them, 
MRS. H. A. TATE, Cc. 

























































Old Fort, N. 


THE HOME CIRCLE. 











Preserves the contents without Ice 
or Chemicals. Vermin-proof and 
sanitary under all conditions. Prac- 
tical for farm or city use. First cost 
is the only cost. Catalogue Free. 
ICELESS REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Box 40 WINCHESTER, IND. 
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New 40-lb. Feather Bed 
and Pair of Pillows for 


FEATHER BEDS 
$10.00 Satisfaction or 


money back Write today forour special free offer 






































LOVE’S CONSTANCY. 


And thou canst starve for want of her and take 


S's is not meant for thee, thou canst but love her; 


The pleasure in slight service for her sake. 
Tho she be far from thee as heavens above her, 


Still thou canst love her. 


Thou hast this life toelive thy perfect bliss; 

¥ One little time to serve thy soul’s desire. 
Still—tho thy thoughts be flames, thy heart a fire, 
Thou canst not shape another way than this 


Nor know forgetfulness. 


Thou canst not linger always; beter so; 

Thy ways are cast a thousand worlds apart. 
Were all the tears in all these worlds thy heart, 
And all their cumulative woe thy woe, é 


She would not know. 


Thou shalt live out all sudden, swift dismays, 

And all old days and dreams shall come to ba 

As a song sun an evening sea, 

Sung as of winds breathed out and gose their ways 


Softly these many days. 


And all thy waking thoughts shall be of her. 
And thou shalt welcome sleep and dread each morn 
_And rise and wander heart-sick and forlorn; 


Still thou canst love her. 


Thy ways as vague and vain as heavens above her. 
—Chevles L. Buchanan in Forum. 











THE FARM WOMAN’S PIN MONEY. 





How Some Have Made Money and How, Many Others Could— 
How to Sell to Advan age. 





spend on the thousand and one 
small necessities of the house- 
hold. Sometimes the husband is 
both generous and prosperous, in 
which case the subject of pin-money 
needs no consideration. Occasional- 
ly the man has not realized the fact 
that all possessions are really ths 
wife’s quite as much as his by every 
moral right, because she has worked 
as hard to accumulate them as has 
he. Usually, however, the struggle 
to secure the home nest and estab- 
lish it on a substantial basis takes all 
the money the man can earn, and 
both husband and wife appreciate any 
small sum with which the wife can 
augment the family income. 

The woman who can earn money 
without neglecting home duties can 
not only indulge in many little lux- 
uries which she would otherwise 
deny herself, but has an added inter- 
est in life and an incentive to great- 
er effort. 

Learn to Please the Buyer. 

One thing we women must learn 
when we go to sell things, and that 
is not to be content with the ‘‘well 
enough’? but to study and work un- 
til we have attained the perfect. The 
ham that may be “very good” might 
be improved upon. The vegetables 
must be fine in quality, freshness— 
appearance. Let our names be a 
standard for the best and satisfac- 
tory prices will follow. Also we must 
realize that the public is paying the 
price and things must be according 
to its whims. 

For instance, a man brought some 
butter to the door the other day. He 
was untidy and the possibility that 
the wife did not keep her dairy any 
cleaner than she did her husband 
was not conducive to a sale. How- 
ever, he looked poor and I tasted the 
butter. It was altogether an inferior 
quality, having been too sour before 
churning, too hot in the making and 
the buttermilk was not worked out. 

I told him I did not care for it. 

He said, “It is good butter?’ 

I like the buttermilk well washed 
out’ I said. 

“Oh,” he replied, 
way.” 

He may have liked it, but I did 
not, so it did not coax the money out 
of my pocket. 


How One Woman Went About It. 


E ‘rene woman needs money to 


*‘we like it that 











THE STOKES CO., Box 288, Burlington, N. C. 











I know women who are helping to 


By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh N. C. 


pay for the farm by selling butter 
and. buttermilk. One woman en- 
couraged her husband to build a bet- 
ter house than he had intended and 
said that if he would put in a wind- 
mill, bathroom, hot and cold water 
and other conveniences she would 
pay for them. She asked the dairy- 
man from the State Department of 
Agriculture to go to her, tell her 
what was the matter with her dairy 
and her knowledge of butter-making, 
and today she gets the highest mar- 
ket price for her products. She sells 
butter, cheese and buttermilk. She- 
has sausage put up in little oil-paper 
cartons like butter. Her eggs are 
clean, large and uniform. She has 
one breed of hens and for the same 
reason the poultry she takes to town 
are fleshy and clean skinned. Her 
vegetables are fresh picked and at- 
tractive. So excellent are her wares 
that she has for years had regular 
customers and a waiting list. Also 
she sets her own prices. 


Various Plans of Various People. 


Undoubtedly, butter, eggs, and 
chickens are the farm woman’s chief 
source of pin-money. Next, perhaps, 
come ham and honey and garden veg- 
etables. There are many other ways 
in which we can earn money accord- 
ing to our tastes and capacities. 

Suppose you like the great world 
of outdoors, you can grow bulbs, such 
as gladiolas, cannas, elephant ears, 
tuberose, etc. If Parma violets can 
be: grown by you, there is an ever 
ready market. 

One man owns an orchard spray- 
ing outfit and his two daughters 
made their college money for two 
years by spraying the neighbors’ or- 
chards. They started it really as a 
protection to their father’s orchard. 

Last week I saw a woman driving 
a stalk cutter. I do not know about 
the financial side of it but she look- 
ed as tho she were enjoying the air 
and sunshine and birds. I hope she 
now enjoys the renumeration. Such 
work, however, is usually beyond a 
woman’s strength and should not be 
depended on for pin-money. 

One woman saved seed from her 
garden and not only gave good 
measure in selling it at five cents a 
package but won a prize at the fair 
for the best collection of garden 
seeds. 

Hundreds of women in the eastern 
part of North Carolina raise lettuce 
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for the early market and one raisedes 
quantities of celery. 

One woman has paid $2 each for 
three of the best budded pecan trees 
she could buy. They are planted in 
her dooryard and when they begin 
to bear in a few years she will have 
a steady assured income as long as 
she lives. She had the sense to re- 
fuse to bother with seedlings. 

There is one poor little crippled 
girl in Alabama who wanted a roll- 
ing chair. She stayed in bed until 
moon when the father came into din- 
ner, and@ifted her into a chair. One 
day she asked her small brother to 
bring her in the cotton stalks that 
had unopened or late opening bolls. 
She picked out the cotton and soon 
had a basket of it. It became the 
habit of the family to bring an arm- 
ful of stalks with bolls whenever 
they came to the house. She did not 
do it all herself, because many found 
it interesting to pick as they sat in 
front of the fireplace with her, 
but a few weeks ago a fine big roll- 
ing chair arrived, the result of her 
own efforts. 


Some Women Who Make Money 
Cooking. 


The woman who cooks can some- 
times make money at home. One of 
our readers made $27 last Christmas 
by selling home-made mince-meat. 
Another has a reputation for wedding 
cake, and another cleared $80 last 
year by making angel food. Another 
young friend of mine has made a 
very good living by doing nothing but 
making cakes, mayonaise dressing 
and sandwiches. 

Head cheese, pickles, cottage 
cheese, jellies, canned and dried fruit, 
bread and rolls find ready sale if uni- 
formly excellent. One of our mem- 
bers sells hundreds of jars of canned 
tomatoes every year. She bought a 
$9 canning outfit with money she 
earned by husking corn for her hus- 
band. 

Another sister does up everything 
her garden will produce, in glass jars, 
by the bulletin which the North Car- 
olina Department of Agriculture has 
published. Three years ago most of 
her profits were from butter beans; 
two years ago, snaps and corn; last 
year, asparagus. She charges a good 
price for the jar and refunds the 
money when it is returned. 


Needlework, Weaving, Etc. 


The woman who sews can often 
pick up dollars by making simple 
dresses for neighbors. One woman 
put on her sensible well-fitting cor- 
sets one day, over it a sensible, well- 
fitting summer dress and with her 
sensible smile went to the town hos- 
pital, asked to see the matron and 
then offered to make the nurses’s 
uniforms for less than they were pay- 
ing and to go to the hospital to do 
the fitting. She got the contract. 
She buys material at wholesale and 
makes a good profit on it also. If 
you are artistic and know anything 
about millinery, you can make over 
hats. There is always demand for 
aprons, underclothes, baby dresses, 
bonnets and plain underclothes. 

One old lady I know darns socks 
for 50 cents a dozen, which is cheap- 
er for bachelors than buying new 
ones. She always seems to be busy 
as she sits in her chair by the win- 
dow. 

I read of two sisters who bought 
a cloth monkey, ripped it up, got the 
pattern and made and sold 11 dozen 
monkeys, clearing $60. 

Another makes cloth dolls, stuffs 
them with lint, dresses them and sells 
them for from 50 cents to $1 each. 

Home-made quilts, laundry and 
work bags, stenciled curtains, sofa 
pillows and covers find sale. 

Crocheted lace is very popular to- 
day and sells for good prices. It is 
used in shirtwaists and dresses, on 
bed spreads and bureau scarfs. That 
from colored threads is used in table 
and piano scarfs. 

The old-fashioned yarn crocheted 
shawl is still seen in evenings and on 
the shoulders of old ladies. 
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bathroom. 
“toted in” from the well. 


the movement to improve farm homes. 


the many simpler household appi:ances. 


Rural Life Conference. 





WE MUST MAKE HOUSEHOLD WORK. EASIER. 


NE of the chief needs on the farm is for water, a pure and abundant water sup- 

ply. How few homes have flowing water in the kitchen or a well equipped 
Yet all appreciate these comforts. 
for flowing water for the cattle while all the water for the family’s use must be 
If you can spread abroad the gospel that an abundant 
water supply is a necessity, not a luxury, yom will have made one step forward in 


On many farms labor-saving devices have been introduced while the homes are 
far behind, with no washing machine, bread mixer, or separator, to say nothing of 


I have heard some women say,“ Yes, I could do this quicker if I had a machine, 
but it costs a couple of dollars and Ihave time to do it.” 
does only value her time in money, her time is worth something. Asa farm hand 
or at a trade she could earn a livelihood, so that, economically alone, the average 
woman on a farm does justify her place there. 
that can come only when labor-saving devices are introduced ifto the home ? 

Do we want at the head of our homes women skilled only in domestic economy ? 
No, far from it, but we do want women who have so mastered the problems of the 
home that life has ceased to be drudgery from morning until evening, for work 
understandingly done becomes a joy.—Anna E. Richar son in address at Virginia 


Many farms now have provision 


She is wrong; even if she 


But does she nt deserve the leisure 








A large supply of pretty bootees 
and jackets and carriage covers will 
sell as long as there are little babies 
to wear them. Toques and hhand-bags 
sell well also. 

Knitting the fitted neck scarfs and 
the silk ties so much worn is a pay- 
ing business. There is a great de- 
mand for fine tatting for handker- 
chiefs, collars and doileys. It brings 
good prices. 

Rag carpets and rugs of all kinds, 
home-made. portieres, and bed cov- 
ers and “home-spun” are exceedingly 
popular. 


Some Miscellaneous Suggestions. 


Baskets can be made at home. 
Orders can be taken for stenciling. 
Embroidered articles, especially shirt- 
waists, always sell, if not too high. 

There is a house that is on a high- 
way between two distant cities. To 
refuse to take occasional travellers 
would be cruelty. This meant much 
bed linen and large washings. They 
had a hot and cold water system in- 
stalled, three stationery tubs put in, 
a laundry stove, a washing machine 
and a mangle large enough to iron 
sheets. To pay for this they offered 
to take clothes to wash ‘‘roughdry”’ 
and ‘flat work’ to wash and iron. 
This began about two years ago and 
now tHe wife pays a man for the 
heavy work and has a motor and a 
profit as well. No clothes are called 
for or delivered. 

Feathers, lamp shades, magazine 
subscriptions, agencies for household 
articles, amateur photography, are 
all sources of piri-money. I know a 
woman who has a peacock and hen 
for sale. 


Some Hints on Selling. 


The production of an article is one 
thing, the selling of it is another. 
The business man has worked out the 
problem of selling and we can best 
imitate him in a small way. 

If you have anything to sell, from 
pine pillows to elephants, do not be 
afraid to spend a little in advertis- 
ing. If your product is such that you 
require local market, use your county 
paper; if it is something that can be 
shipped, insert an advertisement in 
our own, The Progressive Farmer, 
Communicate with the Woman’s ex- 
changes, let articles compete at coun- 
ty and State fairs in the towns with 


“for sale” on them; lose no oppor- 
tunity for making your’ goods 
known. As to shipping we now have 


the parcel post and R. F. D. This de- 
partment stands ready to help in any 
way it can. It takes energy, persist- 
ency, advertising, to create a market. 
It takes jelly that is a little clearer, 
icing a little thicker, eggs a little 
fresher, butter a little finer, sewing 
a little better, weight a little more 
generous, packages a little prettier to 
hold the market. Others have done 
it and you can do it too. Many an 
enterprise that has begun at home in 
a very small way has ended by being 
a large and thriving business. 
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HOME WATER-WORKS AT A 
COST OF $150. 


And This Amount Included Piping a 
Distance of 2,100 Feet. 


EVERAL days ago Mr. A. FB. 

Snody, Mt. Airy, N. C., wrote us 
a letter about another’ matter, adding 
as a postscript: 

“Since your special on the water 
supply, I have put in a complete sys- 
tem of water-works in my barn and 
house. I piped it under ground from 
a fine spring 2,100 feet. It cost about 
$150. It is oes perfect satisfac- 
tion.” 

We then saked Brother Snody to 
send further particulars for the ben- 
efit of other farmers. He now writes 
us as follows: 

“Replying to yours of recent date 
in regard to my water supply, will 
say that it comes by gravitation a dis- 
tance of 2,100 feet. The pipe is laid 
in the ground about two feet. I be- 
gan laying the pipe at the spring with 
1%-inch pipe and reduced the pipe 
to half-inch at a distance 150 feet. I 
carried it in a straight line, crossing 
small ravines and up banks, running 
under a public road, to my barn, 
which was the highest point on the 
line and 100 yards from my house. 
I put in a T and standpipe and turn- 
ed the water into a vat. I then fin- 
ished laying the pipe to my house. 
Put standpipe in the yard, put on 
spigot, then run the pipe to the cook- 
room, put on spigot and sink with 
drain pipe. 

“The water flows at the barn all the 
time when we are not drawing water 
at the house or yard. I have a valve 
I can turn and empty all the stand- 
pipes of night in very cold weather 
to keep from freezing. 

“We did the most of the ditching 
with two mules and big plow. It is 
well worth all it cost. 

“The fall from the spring to my 
house is 45 feet.” To the eye it ap- 
pears lower at the spring and is a 
surprise to people seeing the pipe 
running up hill. The flow is 60 gal- 
lons an hour. 

“T intend to put in a bathtub and 
hot-water tank in the near future.” 








"A Department to Fit Women’s 
Broadening Interest. 


T IS because of the general stand- 

ard of The Progressive Farmer 
that I believe the farm woman’s de- 
partment will be practical, and full 
of help and encouragement for the 
country woman. 

How often have I turned from 
reading things of vital, human in- 
terest in a periodical or daily paper, 
to the ‘‘woman’s page” and found 
there directions for cosmetics or par- 
ty frocks! Will your paper not rec- 
ognize that women are “breaking 
into the human race” and, in this de- 
partment you are giving us for our 
own, touch upon some of the things 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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Clean pots and pans 


LD DUST 


Germs of decay accumulate 
on oft-used pots and pans, and 
ordinary soap and water only 
cleans off the surface. 


Gold Dust does the work— 
and does it right. It digs deep 
after germs, cleans like a 
flash and leaves your pots 
and pans as bright as _ the 
day they were new—and san- 
itarily safe. 

Gold Dust does this work in 
just half the time required by 
soap or any other cleanser. 
Does it better, too. 


Gold Dust cleans everything 
like magic. 














You can buy a ze 
large package of 
Gold Dust for , 


5 cents. 
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Organ—winner of highest prize at St. Louis World’s | 

Fair —sent to your home without paying a cent, for a . 


FREE 30 Day Trial 


Just send for my Catalog. Select the Adler Organ 
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5032 W. Che: nut St. t- Louisville, Ky. 
| Send me—FREE—your wonderful 
Organ Book 0 } Mark which 
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We answer all questions on farming prob- 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it er not.” 
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CCORDING to a recent publication of the Unit- 

ed States Department of Agriculture, the aver- 
age wages for farm labor in the United States are 
$20.81 per month with board and $29.58 per 
month without board. Wages have been steadily 
increasing since 1894. The highest wages are 
paid in the Rocky Mountain States, reaching 
$56.50 without board in Nevada. The lowest are 
in the Southern States, for example, $19.50 with- 
out board in Alabama; $19 in Mississippi, and 
$17.10 in South Carolina. 


HEN The Progressive Farmer first began pro- 

claiming that farmers were entitled to 6 per 
cent cotton tare, we met a lot of opposition, but 
now almost everybody has been forced to admit 
that we were right. Whatever American mills 
may say, the bulk of our cotton goes to Europe, 
and Europe buys cotton on the basis of allowing 
6 per cent for tare and fixes cotton prices accord- 
ingly. If 6 per cent tare is too much, let’s have 
anew arrangement. But if cotton exporters are 
to be allowed 6 per cent, cotton farmers must, 
too. That’s all The Progressive Farmer has de- 
manded; and we welcome the proposed interna- 
tional congress to settle the whole question. 








OU know how country people are,”’ said a gen- 
tleman who lives in a little village to the 
writer, and then he went on to tell how the people 
of this village had joined together to build a good 
schoolhouse and then ‘‘split up’? and spoiled the 
school. Now, the writer does not believe that all 
country people are like this, but as he has lived 
most of his life in the country, he knows that un- 
fortunately many of them fail-e altogether to ap- 
preciate the advantages of co-operation, or to show 
@ willingness to yield their opinion to the voice 
of the majority. The charge of undue stub- 
bornness would probably lie against a great many 
really estimable farmers, and the time has come 
for us all to realize that too much insistence on 
one’s own opinion is not a virtue. 





T IS high time you were getting that manure- 

spreader if you are going to use it this year. 
There is no better paying implement on the farm 
One thing to remember is that the man with the 
manure spreader is almost sure to have his land 
richer at the end of the year than when the year 
began. The work of gettimg fertility on the soil 
is made so easy that the farmer begins to bring 
in wagon-loads of “litter” (as we grew up calling 
the decaying woods-leaves), and loads of woods- 
mold and muck from bottoms and fence corners. 
We have said it a hundred times before, but it 
cannot be too often repeated, that the funda- 
mental thing in farming, ‘“‘the fundamental issue’”’ 
at all times, as the politicians say, is to keep and 
maintain the fertility of your soil. The manure 
spreader will help you do this. 





‘TP IN Wright County, Iowa, so Wallace’s Farm- 
er tells us, they have been teaching agricul- 
ture and home economics in the rural schools for 
four or five years, and have been fortunate enough 
to secure capable and enthusiastic county superin- 
tendents who knew how to make their subjects 
attractive to the boys and girls Before this work 
began the teachers had been asking the boys and 
girls in the country whether or not they wished to 
stay on the farm after they grew up. The an- 
swers were surprising: 157 boys and 168 girls said 
they did not; seven boys and eleven girls that they 
did. After three years of agriculture and home 
economics in the schools, the same questions were 
asked in the same school. The answers were sur- 
prising again: 162 boys and 161 girls wished to 
stay on the farm and twelve boys and seventeen 
girls to leave. Any moral in this story for South- 
ern teachers and parents? 





T IS a pity that while all the rest of the world 
realizes what an invaluable treasure the South 
has in its climate—its long growing season and its 
freedom from the rigors of winter—the South- 
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ern people themselves seldom give a thought to 
their almost unparalleled advantages in this re-- 
spect. ‘‘When I was in the North I had to be 
thinking of winter, winter, all the time,’ a very 
intelligent farmer and minister who has now been 
in the South six years remarked to us today, ‘“‘and 
in the South I do not have to think of winter at 
all.” This minister also proceeded to give a heavy 
blow to the hoary ol€ superstition that white men 
here cannot work satisfactorily in the fields in the 
summer as they do in the North. ‘In the North 
I could not work in the field in summer,” 
our friend continued, ‘“‘because of the humidity and 
dangers from sunstroke; but in the South I work 
in the fields throughout the hot weather without 
any bad effects.” It is a well-known fact that 
there are far more sunstrokes in the North and 
West than in the South. We shall be the greatest 
part-of America as soon as we begin to use meth- 
ods equal to those of the North. 


What Should the Boy Do at an Agri- 
cultural College ? 





REZDER who has a son in the four-year ag- 
ricultural course at a Southern agricultural 
college, writes: 

*“T am not altogether pleased with the 
amount of practical experience he gets at this 
college, and I am thinking of taking him out 
of college and having him work on the farm 
next year and take a correspondence course 
offered by some of the schools. He can get 
the theory through the correspondence school 
and get experience on the farm by the actual 
growing of his own crops.’’ 

This boy is now in his junior year and will re- 
quire but one year more to complete the course. 
He is young and has ample time at his command. 
It is perhaps natural that this father, who has 
not until recently been a farmer, but a banker, 
should think the boy is not getting sufficient prac- 
tical work at the college, but it is quite possible 
that he is asking too much of the agricultural 
college and that generally our ideas of the true 
functions of the agricultural college may need 
revising. 

In the first place, the agricultural college cannot 
in four years take a young boy and give him a 
good general education, give him the sciences un- 
derlying agriculture and also give him the practi- 
cal experience in farm work necessary to turn out 
a finished, educated farmer. 

This being the case, what should the college do? 
Teach such subjects as English, mathematics, 
history, or try to teach simply agricultural science, 
or neglect both of these and keep the boys at 
work on the college farm? 

If the first is to be done, why maintain the agri- 
cultural college at all, but without the first, the 
second line of work is impracticable unless better 
prepared students are sent to the colleges; and 
if the boys are to spend their time in work, they 
might nearly as well be kept at home, as our 
reader contemplates. 

While we send boys to the agricultural colleges 
who have not sufficient basic education or mind- 
training to obtain the best results from either 
the study of the agricultural sciences, or from 
practical farm work, the only practical plan, it 
seems to us, is the one now being pursued by the 
colleges: namely, teach such fundamentals as 
English, mathematics, etc., to a limited extent 
and give as much of the sciences underlying agri- 
culture as is possible under these conditions. We 
have little sympathy with the idea of sending boys 
to college to do farm work, and believe that the 
average man has not yet learned the true function 
of the agricultural college and expects entirely too 
much of it. 

It is true that most Southern agricultural col- 
leges give too much attention to non-agricultural 
subjects. This is largely due to the fact that our 
boys enter these colleges too young or without 
sufficient preparation, but also too often to the 
fact that our agricultural schools, in the South, 
are dominated too largely by those who know 
little of agricultural education and do not really 
believe in it, because of this lack of knowledge, 
and the further fact that thay have been train- 
ed in and believe in other educational lines. Ex- 
cept that we would reduce the amount of non- 
agricultural subjects taught in our Southern col- 
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leges and increase the amount of basic agricul- 
turaPMscience taught, we believe the agricultural 
colleges are doing about the best that can be done 
under present conditions. 

It is folly to send a boy to college to do farm 
work. This does not mean that he is not to be 
taught, as far as possible, in the laboratory and 
the field, but it does mean that the important 
things for the boy to learn at the agricultural col- 
lege are facts and principles underlying agricul- 
tural practice. To acquire sufficient of this knowl- 
edge will consume ail the four years allotted to 
the agricultural course. If he is taught agricul- 
ture—that is, the sciences underlying agricultural 
practice—there need be no fear of his mind train- 
ing or ability to think. There is no more vener- 
ated sophistry than that a boy must be taught 
along the old educational lines in order to receive 
propér mind training and none which has less real 
fact to rest upon. The man who doubts the mind 
training in the study of the agricultural sciences 
is the man who knows nothing of those sciences. 

On the other hand, one year of work on the 
farm, or one year of actual farm experience, after 
the boy has had a good training in the basic sci- 
ences of agriculture is worth more than ten years 
of the same sort of farm work would have been 
without this scientific training. This, of course, 
supposes that the boy has inherited or possesses 
good common sense, but if he has not this, neither 
farm experience nor scientific training will avail to 
produce a successful farmer. 

A boy could get the sort of agricultural educa- 
tion he needs outside of the colleges, but it re- 
mains a fact that very few ever do it; therefore, 
we advise our friend to allow his boy to complete 
his course in the agricultural college and then 
give him the farm experience when he shali be 
better prepared to profit by it. 

We must not expect too much of the agricul- 
tural colleges. Their function is to teach the sci- 
ences underlying agricultural practice, and if they 
do this well, they have done the best thing possi- 
ble for them to do under present conditions. 





Open the Schoolhouses. 


W- ARE astonished to hear from a farmer in 
one of the most progressive communities 
in the South that the principal of the 
school in his neighborhood has refused to let the 
Farmers’ Union meet in the school auditorium. It 
is a pitifully narrow conception of the purpose of 
a schoolhouse and of a church building to think 
that they are made only for the preacher and the 
school teacher. They are made for all the people 
—not for just two individuals among the people. 
Both schools and churches must become real com- 
munity centers if education and religion are to 
triumph effectually. 

The church building should be open to every 
meeting for civic, social, or moral betterment; and 
the schoolhouse, belonging to all the people, 
should be open to any body of citizens for any pur- 
pose whenever it is not in other use. ‘In this en- 
lightened and democratic age, it ought not to be 
necessary to have such a law, but if it is necessary, 
then every State should have a law compelling the 
committee to open the schoolhouse for any body 
of citizens requesting it for any lawful assembly. 


A Thought for the Week. 


A ND so it has come about that what is known 





as “being practical’ is considered all-im- 

portant; everybody will be “practical” and 
nobody so silly as to give his life for his country, 
for, after all, what is one’s country? A myth: an 
immaterial, intangible thing, which produces noth- 
ing. * * * There is such a thing as faith, which 
can raise one to a realm to which mere reason 
cannot penetrate. This faith has always inspired 
great sacrifices, sublime abnegations—this faith 
which, piercing the cold facts, sees the higher 
destiny of a Nation, the mysterious hand of Provi- 
dence reaching ‘out to guide a people. * * * 
Peace under the law. Peace, turbulent, if you 
will, but full of vitality—-the peace of a free peo- 
ple, not the sepulchral peace of the oppressed, 
whose inanimate tranquility nothing can disturb. 
——Francisco Madero, the murdered Mexican pa- 
triot. 
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EDUCATION, CO-OPERATION, LEGISLATION. 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Co-operation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved. 


By CLARENCE POE 








The North Carolina Legislature: ‘Jest 
Toler’ble.”’ 


T IS almost useless while a Legislature is in ses- 
I sion for a paper like The Progressive Farmer 
to try to keep up with its progress, but now 
that the North Carolina body has adjourned, we 
may well take a bird’s eye view of its activities. 
In the language of the country darkey, the 
North Carolina lawmakers ‘‘Done jest toler’ble ”’ 
They did considerable good, and adopted little pos- 
itively bad legislation, but they timidly weakened 
a number of good ueasures and killed a number 
of other important ones. 

The two great issues before the Legislature 
when it met were education and taxation. In one 
it acted nobly; in the other it failed miserably. 
Its greatest achievement is that it provided a six- 
months school term for all the children of North 
Carolina. Its greatest shame is that it allowed the 
greater part of this and other public burdens to 
fall on the poor; its revenue act, as Chairman 
Williams of the Finance Committee declared, ‘‘con- 
tains injustices and inequalities—against the 
poor people, and favoring the rich and big corpo- 
rations—that cry to high heaven.”’ That was as the 
verdict of Chairman R. R. Williams after the Leg- 
islature had mutilated the measure he and Chair- 
man J. P. Cook had presented—a measure which 
would have made wealth bear more nearly its fair 
share of the public burdens and, we believe, would 
have made an increase in the State tax unneces- 
sary. But the corporations and special interests 
brought pressure to bear, the measure was torn 
to pieces, and the Legislature adjourned with the 
inheritance and income taxes shamefully inade- 
quate, plans for removing present inequalities de- 
feated and the machinery of taxation left practi- 
cally as it was before. 

We must give the Legislature credit for answer- 
ing the appeal of the people for a six-months 
school term, however—tho it was only under pres- 
sure that it acted—and for passing a progressive 
compulsory attendance law An element of flexi- 
bility is given to the latter measure by allowing 
county boards of education to adopt such changes 
“as they may deem expedient to secure the at- 
tendance of all children between the ages of eight 
and twelve,’”’ but this is all. The report that any 
county may be exempted from the compulsory at- 
tendance law is absolutely unwarranted. 

And with a six-months term and compulsory at- 
tendance between eight and twelve all over the 
State, how much more intelligent will be the ris- 
ing generation of North Carolinians, and how much 
more mightily will the State go forward under the 
impetus of the new knowledge—which is to say, 
the new power! Mr. Majette and Senator Thome 
deserve much praise for their leadership in this 
matter. 


The Torrens System, Public Health, and 
Other Good Measures. 


HE Legislature also deserves credit for pass- 
ing a bill. providing for the Torrens system 
of registering land titles, and it is to be 
hoped that the Farmers’ Union everywhere in the 
State will encourage farmers to take advantage of 
the law, register their titles, borrow money more 
cheaply, and make note of any defects in the pres- 
ent machinery of the law so that they may be rem- 
edied in future statutes. 

Highly creditable, too, was the action of the 
Legislature in making better provision for the 
great work of the State Board of Pealth, and in 
providing for the registration of all births and 
deaths in the State—the collection of statistics 


showing the prevalence of disease being a neces- 


sary basis for intelligent and aggressive public 
health work. Now if every country will employ a 
live, wide-awake county superintendent of health, 
the saving in life will be of incalculable value. 

As for traveling rural libraries, so much needed 
by our country people, one hardly knows whether 
to commend the Legislature for doing something 
or condemn it for doing what it did so niggardly. 
Six thousand dollars was needed; it gave only 
$1,500. Still this will provide some traveling 
libraries, and if you want one in your neighbor- 
hood, and are willing simply to pay the freight 
both ways, send on your request to Miss Minnie 
er Secretary Library Commission, Ral- 
eigh. 

A search and seizure law for the better enforce- 
ment of the prohibition law was passed. Some 
sort of new anti-trust law was written on the 
books. A start was made toward the correction of 
the outrageous inequalities in freight rates—tho 
Mr. Justice has other battles to fight if he is to 
win a final victory. 

Townships were authorized to vote $50,000 on 


road bonds without a special act. A corrupt prac- 
tices act, which will do much to check the use of 
money in primaries and elections, also stands to 
the credit of the Legislature. 


Where the Legisiature Failed. 


HE most conspicuous failure of the Legisla- 
ture, as we have already intimated, was with 
regard to taxation. But the Corporation Com- 
mission has at least been sharply reminded of its 
shortcomings in its capacity as a “State Tag# Com- 
mission;’’ the new committee on Constitutional 
Amendments will wrestle with needed constitu- 
tional changes with regard to taxation; and per- 
haps the adjourned session of the Legislature will 
provide some better policy for the assessment of 
1915. 

Despite promises of reform at the outset—and 
despite the fact that so good an authority as Mr. 
/. A. Brown declared to the writer that $10,000 
a session could be saved by ordinary business econ- 
cmy—we predict that the records will show that 
this Legislature has been one of the most extrava- 
gant on record. The members, as usual, started 
out by paying political debts with public funds by 
employing an unnecessary number of clerks, la- 
borers, etc., and the men who had quaked with 
terror at the ‘‘deficit’? when public schools were 
mentioned, freely voted extra pay and extra mile- 
age to almost everybody in sight around them be- 
fore adjournment. 

It is also to the discredit of the honorable body 
that almost before it was allowed to do any other 
public business and while the “deficit screamers” 
were red in the face about almost every other ap- 
propriation, the lawyer members rushed through & 
plan for providing four new judges and four new 
solicitors and put the ‘‘clincher’’ on it so that it 
could not even be reconsidered to allow one of the 
four to serve as special judge of the Torrens Land 
Court—a plan which would have been of incal- 
culable benefit. 

Deplorable, too, were the defeat of the forestry 
protection bill—‘‘$5,000 in prevention to save 
$500,000 in loss,” as somebody put it; Phe de- 
feat of the legalized primary bill; the defeat of the 
measure to secure State enforcement of the child 
labor law; and the defeat of Henry A. Page’s 
State-wide bill allowing counties to quit paying a 
salary for the useless office of county treasurer and 
instead have a bank do the work for nothing— 
under bond, of course. 


An Adjourned Session and a Constitu- 
tional Commission. 
A LL in all, we repeat, the Legislature was ‘“‘jest 





toler’ble.’’ Next week we expect to publish 

the aye and no vote on some of the big meas- 
ures so that our readers may see just where their 
members stand—or failed to stand; and in con- 
clusion we only need to add that an adjourned 
session of the Legislature will be held later, prob- 
ably next January, to hear the report of the Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments. The Leg- 
islature acted wisely in establishing this commit- 
tee to study needed changes in our considerably 
antiquated fundamental law. This committee 
consists of the following gentlemen: 

Named by the Governor: A. M. Scales, of Guilford; J. W. 
Bailey, of Wake; D. Y. Cooper, of Vance; H. Q. Alexander, 
of Mecklenburg; N. J. ouse, of Lenoir. 

Named by the President of the Senate: Senators Stubb, 
of Martin; Ward, of Craven; Washington, of Wilson; Ivie, 
of Rockingham, and Grant of Davie. 

Named by the Speaker of the House: Representatives 


Justice, Doughton, Page, Devin, Wallace, Haymore, Wil- 
liams of Buncombe, and Wooten. 


South Carolina Also Moves Toward Better 
Schools and Compulsory Attendance. 


HE South Carolina Legislature, which has 
also just recently adjourned, did not accom- 
plish as much as the North Carolina Legis- 

lature—largely because the South Carolina body 
has another and more important regular session 
next winter, and the tendency was to postpone a 
number of big problems until then. We have ask- 
ed one of the ablest and best informed men in our 
sister State to give us a summary of what the Leg- 
islature did, and his reply follows: 


“As all the world knows, there exists at 
this time in South Carolina a condition of pol- 
itics which does not make for progressive leg- 
islation. The Governor of the State has his 
own ideas about things, and they are not the 
ideas which are generally deemed progressive. 
More than a majority of the House and at 
least two-thirds of the Senate are not in sym- 
pathy with the Governor politically, and hence 
South Carolina is practically at a standstill 
legislatively. 
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“The laws of State-wide importance that 
were passed were the following: The one- 
mill school tax; the oil inspection law; and 
the abolition of the hosiery mill within the 
penitentiary walls. : 

“The one-mill tax for the public schools is, 
in my opinion, not as satisfactory a measure 
as its purpose would suggest; but its enact- 
ment undoubtedly is a recognition of the de- 
sire and determination to do something for 
the public schools. After having recom- 
mended, and even demanded, the passage of 
such a bill, the Governor vetoed the bill that 
was passed, on the ground that it was not sat- 
isfactory, but it was passed without difficulty 
over the veto. Out of the funds raised by this 
tax are to be supplied the appropriations 
heretofore made for the rural high schools 
and other such purposes, so that the one-mill 
levy does not go entirely to the common 
schools. The questions thus raised are very 
interesting, and I would like to discuss them 
at length but cannot do so in the scope of this 
article It is sufficient to suggest that the pas- 
sage of this bill, the most important product 
of the recent session, commits South Carolina 
to a policy of common school support that is 
new to this Commonwealth. 

“A mild, very mild, compulsory education 
bill was passed, and was vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor, who has always been vehement in his 
opposition to such legislation. The bill lack- 
ed only a vote or two of passing over the veto 
in the Senate, after the House had passed it 
overwhelmingly over the veto. It is safe to 
say that before many years South Carolina 
will have a satisfactory compulsory educa- 
tion law; the opposition to it is fast breaking 
up.” 


Moge South Carolina Legislation. 


ONCERNING other matters passed upon by the 
- . South Carolina Legislature, our correspond- 
ent continues: 

“The farmers are more or less interested 
in the oil inspection bill, the wisdom of which 
was very seriously challenged in debate. The 
inspection is under the Department of Agri- 

‘ culture, Commerce and Industries, presided 
over by Commissioner Watson—and this de- 
partment, by the way, is now one of the most 
extensive branches of our State Government, 
with large powers and influence. 

“The cotton warehouse bill was, by con- 
sent, continued until next year. Representa- 
tive McQueen has made a gallant fight for 
this measure; but it has not been so fortun- 
ate in some of its other advocates. 

“The plan of State insurance, urged by In- 
surance Commissioner McMasters, was also 
continued until next year; after having re- 
ceived more support than originally seemed 
likely. 

“There, were a number of local bills enact- 
ed looking to better roads and better road 
laws in various counties, but the several 
measures that were introduced for State-wide 
systems of road improvement also went over 
to next year. 

**A measure upon which considerable im- 
portance was placed is the bill that was en- 
acted requiring Clemson College to furnish 
our farmers hog cholera serum at cost. 

“The Legislature gave all the State col- 
leges practically everything they asked for, 
in spite of the fact that to do so it was neces- 
sary to override the veto in many cases. 

“The most unfortunate incident of the ses- 
sion was the investigation in regard to the 
Peabody fund; brought on by a statement 
made by the Governor in his inaugural ad- 
dress, which precipitated a conflict of testi- 
mony between President Mitchell, of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, and Prestdent 
Johnson, of Winthrop College. Dr. Mitchell, 
who was under fire, and virtually under in- 
vestigation, was completely exonerated; but 
the regrettable affair has done no good and 
may do great harm, to useful men and useful 
institutions.”’ 





OVERNOR Craig of North Carolina has ap- 

pointed F. P. Latham, C. C. Wright, and Clar- 
ence Poe, members of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, and Dr. H. Q. Alexander, a member of the 
Committee on Constitutional Amendments. The 
appointment of Brethren Alexander and Wright 
is a worthy recognition of the work of the Farm- 
ers’ Union in which they are leaders. 





UR Virginia readers are to be congratulated 

upon the choice of Dr. Joseph D. Eggleston, 
formerly State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion as President of Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Dr. Eggleston is one of the ablest and most enter- 
prising educators in the South and few Americans 
have a greater or wider interest in our agricul- 
tural problems. 
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DE LAVAL 


CREAM: | 
SEPARATORS 


Cheapest As 
Well As Best 


Every sensible person wants the 
best of everything, but in many 
things the besteis beyond their 
means and they must necessarily 
be content with something less. 

In the case of the cream Separa- 

tor, however, the 
best is fortunate- 
ly the cheapest as 
well, and it is of 
the greatest im- 
portance that 
every buyer of a 
separator should 
know this. 

Moreover, the 
best is of more 
importance inthe 
case of the Cream Separator than 
in anything else, since it means a 
saving or a waste twice a day 
every day in the year for many 
years. 

It is true that DE LAVAL Sep- 
arators cost a little more in first 
price than some inferior separa- 
tors, but that counts for nothing 
against the fact that they save 
their cost every year over any 
other separator, while they lest 
an average twenty years as com- 
pared with an average two years 
in the case of other separators. 

And if first cost is aserious con- 
sideration a DE LAVAL machine 
may be bought on such liberal 
terms that it will actually save 
and pay for itself. 


These are all important facts 
which every buyer of a Cream 
Separator should understand and 
which every local DE LAVAL 
agent is glad to explain and dem- 
onstrate to the satisfaction of the 
intending buyer. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, ° 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 


four-year test. At the New York 
State Fair, 1909, during a two-days’ 
test conducted by Prof. H. H. Wing, 








SHORTHORNS AS MILK PRODUCERS. 


Juliet, two years and five months old, 
gave 78 pounds of milk, showing 





Some Noted Producers of Milk 


in This Great Beef Breed— 
“Beef and Milk” the Slogan, 


4.22 per cent butter-fat. She won 
second prize in competition with the 
dairy breeds and lacked only .03 per 
cent of first place. Lula, owned by 





Shorthorns have had two quali- 
ties to commend them to the fav- 
orable consideration of farmers and 
stockmen, and it is this dual capacity 
for beef and milk production that has 
made them so popular. As beef pro- 
ducers they are fmown over the civ- 
ilized world, but their dairy qualities, 
tho excellent when properly develop- 
ed are not so well recognized and so 
need advertising and further devel- 
opment. 

The early history of the breed fur- 
nishes many instances of cows that 
were great milk producers. One of 
the earliest breeders to develop milk 
production in his herd was Jonas 
Whittaker and in consequence his 


Piss: the very origin of the breed, 


By B. O. 


Missouri Agricultural College, under 
an Official test of 12 months produced 
12,341 pounds of milk. and 605 
pounds of butter. 

The best record of any Shorthorn 
cow is that of Rose of Glenside, made 
under the auspices of the Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural College. During 
a test of 12 months she produced 
18,075 pounds of milk and 735 
pounds of butter, an average of two 
pounds of butter per day, and 49.5 
pounds of milk. This cow is owned 
by May & Otis, Cranville Center, 
Pennsylvania. 

During the year 1912, a new but- 
ter record was made, and it is the 
best ever scored by a Shorthorn cow. 
It was made by a cow owned by Mr. 
Avery, of New York, Rose 3 I think 
is her name. In 12 months she pro- 


Cowan. 


to three gallons of milk per day 
more than her calf could take when 
it was four to eight weeks old. 

A notable example of a good dairy 
cow of this line of breeding was re- 
cently given by English papers. The 
Shorthorn steer, Golden Arrow; was 
champion at the Smithfield and Bir- 
mingham shows. His dam was the 
Cruickshank cow, Beatrice 22, also 
dam of the noted bull, Bandmaster, 
winner of first prize at the Royal. 
Beatrice 22 sold when nine years old 
for 220 guineas ($1,100) and at the 
time of sale her daily milk yield was 
57 pounds. 

At the present day the large herds 
that supply the city of London with 
milk and butter are composed quite 





duced 15,592 pounds of milk and 








POITOU JACK. 
Owned by Adirondack Farms, Glen Falls, N. Y. 


831 pounds of butter, showing her 
milk to be very rich in butter-fat. 

The essential characteristic of 
Shorthorns is beef, but a beef breed 
that can show a herd with more than 
40 cows with milk records ranging 
from 10,000 to 13,232 pounds is 
worthy of the careful consideration 
of men who want cows that will pay 
their way as dairy animals, aside 
from their ability to produce profi- 
table beef animals. Such cows are 
well suited to present-day farm con- 
ditions and the demand for such is 
rapidly increasing, and the men who 
are producing cows with good milk- 
ing qualities and acceptable beef 
form will have a profitable market 
for their surplus. The motto of Short- 
horn breeders should be, beef and 
milk and not milk at the expense of 
beef. 





Milking a Cow Before Calving. 


HOULD a cow be milked before 

calving to prevent bag from 
paining her, or perhaps spoiling?” 
C. D. 





cows were known all over England 
for their excellent dairy qualities, 


Editorial Comment:—As a general 





largely, and in some cases exclusive- 
ly, of Shorthorn cows, either pure- 
































lf you don’t know the nearest 
DE LAVAL agent poste simply 
address the nearest of our main 
offices as below. 


_ THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR C0. 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
New York Chicago 
7 \ 


“DER ROD UP ~~ 


RUSTPROOF: BULLSTRONG: PIG TIGHT 
Fences for horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens,etc. 
Special low bargain prices, e pay the freight. 
Ornamental Lawn Fences my 4 — < 

1 B: nm Fence re . 

pon hee ” Dept. 87 Cleveland, Ohio 
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Heavy Close ‘7° Fence 
24c Per Rod 








spool. 

fences for every purpose, £ 

a eg oe ee a low 
r ro! actor rices 

sent free ‘okny pe rt Ad 

THE MASON F 

- = Box 99 


STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


FROM FACTORY DIRECT TO FARM 
26-inch Hog Fence,....14c. 
41-inch Farm Fence,. ..21c. 
48-inch Poultry Fence..22%4c. 
80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.55 


Many styles and heights. Our large Free Catalog 
contains fence information you should have 





ENCE CoO. 
Leesburg, Ohie 















































and at the same time he had a good 
trade in beef bulls with other herds 
in the Kingdom. Sir Charles Knight- 
ley developed a tribe known as Faws- 
ley Fillpails that did much to estab- 
lish the fame of Shorthorn cows as 
excellent at the pail. The herd of 
Thos. Bates was bred for beef form 
and soon became the fountain head of 
bulls for both English and American 
herds, yet the milking qualities of 
this herd were so carefully cultivated 
that the cows had the reputation as 
milk producers that was second only 
to that of their beef quality. As a 
result of this intelligent treatment, 
cows in Mr. Bates’ herd gave from 
24 to 34 quarts of milk per day, and 
their descendants proved good milk- 
ers for several generations. In con- 
sequence of this the opinion gained 
currency that only cows of Bates 
blood are reliable as milk producers, 
and this belief is pretty generally 
prevalent at the present time. While 
this opinion is founded on fact, there 
are notable exceptions. Even Amos 
Cruickshank, who did more than any 
man of his time to develop the flesh- 
ing quality of Shorthorns, was not 
unmindful of the dairy quality of 
his cows, and in that marvelous herd 
of beef cattle were many matrons 
quite good at the pail. 


Numerous instances can be given 














COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 72 Winchester, Ind. 








99 Kills Prairie Dogs, | 
6“ Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and Grain Insects. 


“ The wheels of the gods 
grind slow but exceedingly small.’’ So the 
weevil; but you can stop their grind with 


** Fuma Carbon Bisulphide’’ 


as others are doing. 


of excellent milkers among Scotch 
cows of other herds, both in Great 
Britain and America. The writer 
bred Shorthorns for 25 years and had 
some good milk cows in the herd, 
but the best one was a twin daughter 
of an imported Scotch cow. This 
cow was a winner in the beef rings 
when she was young and when she 





TAYLOR, CHEMICAL, CO, Peon Yan, Na, |, became a, Matron she would. give two 


bred or high grades. To some ex- 
tent this is also true in New York 
and New England. The dairy qual- 
ities of English Shorthorn cows have 
been more widely advertised than 
those of American herds, and in con- 
sequence it is generally believed that 
the former are superior to the latter. 
But it is the expressed opinion of 
Mr. F. W. Harding, who has visited 
and carefully studied nearly all herds 
in Great Britain, that the leading 
dairy Shorthorn herds of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York are better than 
those of England. But as general 
statements unsupported by specific 
evidence are apt to be regarded as 
“glittering generalities,” it will be 
necessary to give a few of the avail- 
able records. 


Pansy of Stanton, at the Michigan 
Agricultural College, produced 10,- 
058 pounds of milk and 456.5 pounds 
of butter in one year and during the 
same time gained 324 pounds in 
weight. At the Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, College Bell 2, gave 
7,554 pounds of milk in ten months, 
showing 4.3 per cent butter-fat; and 
College Moore produced 517 pounds 
ef butter in one year. Florence Air- 
drie 6, owned by Nebraska Agricul- 
tural College, produced 10,438 
pounds of milk and 494 pounds of 
butter in 12 months, and her calf of 
that year sold for $200. During a 
four-year test, from 1903 to 1906 in- 
clusive, she produced 35,575 pounds 
of milk and 1,763.7 pounds of butter, 
an average of 8,893.8 pounds of milk 
and 440.9 pounds of butter during 
this period. Mamie Clay, owned by 
Innis & May, has a record of 13,232 
pounds of milk in one year and an 
average of 11,127 pounds during a 


proposition, it is usually better not 
to milk a cow before the birth of the 
calf. The calf is benefitted by the 
first milk and the cow is not usually 
benefited by this early milking. In 
extreme cases, when the udder be- 
comes very large and painful, it may 
be best to draw a small quantity of 
milk, but as a matter of fact, this is 
seldom necessary to relieve the cow 
or prevent the udder spoiling. 





If we remember that one half of 
the skeleton or bones is made up of 
mineral matters or ash, and then 
stop to consider how quickly the 
young animal must build up its frame 
or bones, we can then see the neces- 
sity for sufficient lime, phosphorus 


“and other mineral matters in its feed. 


Give the young animals sufficient 
protein in the form of legumes to 
balance their rations properly, and 
they will get enough ash to build 
their skeletons no matter where the 
legumes or the young animals may 
be reared. 





Mr. Frank D. Fuller, Secretary of 
the Tri-State Fair, Memphis, Tenn., 
says that he sold 14 September pigs, 
the latter part of February for $240. 
These pigs were sold for pork and it 
looks as if there might be some profit 
in producing pork when five-months- 
old pigs sell for over $17 each. Hogs 
on the large markets are selling for 
around $8.50 a hundred and country 
prices in the Corn Belt range around 
$8. These are high prices and yet the 
South, with all her splendid facilities 
for hog raising on cheap crops har- 
vested by the hogs, is still buying @ 
large part of her pork and pork pro- 


ducts. f 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 








OCCONEECHEE FARM 


Tamworth Swine of the Elmdone King Strains. 
Berkshires of the Lord Premier Strains, 


Our pigs are inoculated with Anti Cholera Serum 
before shipment. 


Shropshire Sucks from imported Bucks. 

Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, of the best strains. 

All breeds of poultry. Write for what you want. 

Everything sold under the Occoneechee Brand is 
guaranteed satisfactory or its price is returned 
to the purchaser, 


Occoneechee stands for the very best in everything, 
—business methods as well as breeding stock. 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


Hillsboro, N. C. 

















BERKSHIRES. 


SELVYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1100, his sire s' le 
dam sold for $1500. Se 


Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago er = 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sate. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


Fancy Berkshire Pigs | 


Best of breeding, splendid individ- 
uals. Prices reasonable. 
White Orpington Cockerels 
$2.50 Each. 
White rpington and Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock Eggs $1.00 per 15. 


Seed Corn, Marlboro, Batts Prolific 
and Sanders Improved, 


$2.50 bushel. Peck 75 cents. 
| FAIRVIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. 
J 

















“SHE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Gienworth Saddle Horse Farms 





est freight. 








STALLIONS 
Running, Walkers, and Fox Trotters, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase-, 
Lowest prices and liberal terms. 


MARES GELDINGS 


All Ages 


Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“aA GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 








JERSEYS : 


Fern’s Lad. 


pails. 


satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES : 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


a 





é 
Eminent’s Goldment Lad, ist prize Nat'l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
Grand Champign Ohio State Fair; headed ist prize herd at 3 shows; @ 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
Blue Fox’s Eminent; Eminent of Wyldweod; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 

Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crussed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. Calves out of 

8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-tb., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Lengfellew’s Rival. Sows of 
Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we sell. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


~ 


imported and American-bred cows. 


Columbia, S. C. 


JERSEYS. 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 


Newton, North Carolina. 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 


Cows that have entered the 
Register of Merit. Bred heifers 
and bulls all ages for sale. 


Bred gilts and pigs from fall 
j litters. 























PERCHERONS. 
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PERCHERON STALLIONS AND JACKS 
Imported and American Bred 
We have as fine lot to select from as there is 
in America, all good colors with Quality and 
Action, and will sell as cheap as any respon- 
sible firn . We pay freight on all stallions 


and jack we sell. 
BAUBAI: ) BROS., Martinsville, Ind. 


Bran: 1 Barn, Nashville, Tenn. Box 192, 











Sale will consist of 40 h 
Tait Butler or Mr. J. A 





Point Comfort 4th No. 318421 


On Tuesday, April 8th, we will hold our Third Annual Spring Auction of 
Registered Herefords 
At La Vernet Stock Farm, in sight of the Capitol, Jackson, Miss. 
ead--22 excellent young bulls ready for service 
and 18 choice females. If youcan’t attend the sale, send your bids to Dr. 
. Martin of the Progressive Farmer, Memphis, 
Tenn., who will be at the sale. 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., 


Write for catalog. 


JACKSON, MISS. 





DON’T WASTE TIME. 
Every spring your mares drop inferior 
colts‘you lose one more year of your time in 
which to breed the stuff that pays. There’s 
profit in Percherons because they are what's 
wanted. Don’t delay. Investigate now. I'll 
put my time against yours to prove you 
should PURCHASE PERCHERONS. 
Address or call upon me freely. 
WAYNE DINSMORE, Sec’y Percheron So- 
ciety of America. 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 








HAZELBROOK FARM DUROC JERSEYS 

70 fine pigs, two to three months old. Sired by ‘‘Gold 
Bond Again,’’ and a son of the famous boar. 

Eight splendid brood sows, 17 months old. All stock 
eligible for registration. Pigs and sows sold over 4 
States and every customer pleased—‘‘Your pigs are the 
talk of the neighborhood,’’ is the way one stock farm 
woner puts it. Write for prices. 

FRANK C. MORRIS, Treviilians, Va. 
Duroc-Jer= 


MONTROSE FARM ScyoSvome 


of Gold Bond Again and others of his class. 
Superb August boars and gilts. 
and October gilts. Highest quality. 

JOHN F. T. ANDERSON, Poindexter, Va. 


Ss. C. HERD OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 
Sows, service Boars and Pigs, pairs and 
trios, not akin. From Ohio and South Caro- 
lina State Fairs, (blue ribbon) prize winners. 
Write for wants and prices. 

Shiloh, 8S. C. 








WALKER T. GREEN, 


September. 


TAMWORTHS. 


‘flag PIGS, both male and 
Tamworths, £293,030 ai 


WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Manager, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Mountain Home TAMWORTHS—Winners of 
all the grand champion prizes offered at the 
great International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago, Also same at the Iowa,, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan State Fairs, fall of 

12. 55 blue ribbons won at above fairs, 

oice stock of all ages for sale at reason- 
able prices. W. Warren Morton, Russellville, 
Kentucky. 
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HEREFORDS. 
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Berkshire Special for This Week. 


Finest lot of bred gilts and pigs we 


have ever had, sired by Rivals Master- 
piece No. 136964. 


DUROC-JERSEY service boars and bred 
gilts ready for immediate delivery at a 


price that will interest you when quality 
is considered. 


KIMBALL FARM, 
Route No. 6, Oxford, N. C. 
















REGISTERED HOGS 
1 Berkshire Boar 6 months old $15.00 
1 Berkshire Boar 9 months old $30.00 
1 Duroc Boar 9 months old $30.00 
2 Berkshire Gilts 7 months old $25.00 each, bred. 


State Normal College Farm, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
LINWOOD STOCK FARM— 


Registered Berkshires—-represent blood 
lines of the best herds existing. Size and 
quality unsurpassed, Any age or sex for 
sale. Nocullssold. Mature stock weigh 
400 pounds and above.-—OXFORD, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 
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Duroc Jerseys 


Of the Col.’s and Ohio Chief Strain. 

In order to make room for our spring 
crop of pigs, we will quote very special 
prices on few choice service boars, and 
bred gilts due to farrow last day of 
March and April. Pigs of all ages at 
reasonable prices. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Fayetteville, Tenn. 














Fattens quickest at least 
a. Healthy, prolific, small- 

d, lo _ - 
ae ied—meat un: / 
The “perfect profit ig.”* 

ew Catalog free. 


375 Ibs: in 
9S months! 


STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 
Bred sows, bred and open gilts, Septem- 





ber and October pigs not 
quality. 
R. W. WATSON, 


akin. Highest 


Forest Depot, Va. 





HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 
Bred and for sale. Combining the blood 


lines of the best. Pigs and bred sows ready 
to ship 


D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 
DUROCS—Young sows, bred or open. Service 
boars. Pigs, all ages. Unsurpassed in color, 
form and style. Bred right. Priced right. 
B. A. Whitaker, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 





MAMMOTH BLACK. 
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978 Pound Mammoth Black Hog 


Largest hog ever dressed in North Caro- 
lina. We originated this hog. Have 
near 200 fine pigs on hand. - Order before 
picked over. 

Price: 8 to 10 weeks old, $10 each; $15 per 
pair. Males and gilts, 4 to 5 months old, 





~ 


$12 to $15 each. 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 





POLAND CHINAS. 

RRR rrnrnnrorm Annan 
“GET A PURE-BRED PIG” AND A 

“SMILE THAT, WON’T RUB OFF” 
POLAND CHINAS 

Bred right, fed right and priced right. Thickset Banker 

and The Guardian 2nd, prize-winners and champious 

head this herd. The handsomest, largest and smoothest 

boars in the Sovth. Pigs eithersex, not related. Herd 

boars and a few bred giits, priced so any farmer can buy 

them, and a square deal for every man. 

L. C. FAUST, New Market, Tenn. 

Vice-Pres, Nat. P C. Record for Tenn. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 











On Tuesday April 8th we will hold 

our Third Annual Spring Auction 

of Registered Hereford Cattle. 
Sale will consist of 22 high class young 
bulls ready for service and 18 choice fe- 
males. Write for particulars and catalog - 


W. J. DAVIS & COMPANY 


Jackson, Miss. 
Booking orders now. 


Herefords 
GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Angus Cattle—A few.choice young bulls a 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


HOLSTEINS, 


rn 














Best herd in the South. 











PURE-BRED REGISTERE 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free Mfiustrated Booklets. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Box 180 - - Brattleboro, Vt. 


SADDLE HORSES 
40 stallions, mares, colts and fillies of the very best 
Denmark and Chief breeding. Special prices on stal- 


lions for the next thirty ty The best saddle horses 
in the land are bred in the Heart of the Blue Grass. 


Catalog now ready. 5. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky. 
JACKS, 


PPP DAL PAD AAD 
The Kentucky Jack Farm 
Established in 1884 

We breed and raise the Mam- 
moth Kentuoky Jacks. Buy from 
us and save the speculator’s profit. 
Write today for prices on jacks, 
jennets and mules. A large lot to 
Select from. 

JOE E. WRIGHT, 
Junction City, A 
Branch Barn Rock ane N.C., 
. M. AVANT, Manager and Salesmag, 
Ld 
Fine Mule and Jennet 
Jacks for Sale Jacks, black with white 
points, good bone, 
and sure 


size and finish; prompt 
breeders of large mules. Reason- 

able prices guaranteed. Write your wants 

or come and see them. All stock registered. 

Four miles from Lexington, Ky., on electric 

line, stop 10, Gundale Station. 

S. C. NUNNELLY, Lexington, Ky., Route 6. 


JACKS and PERCHERONS 


45 of the best and btggest bone Mammoth jacks in Ken- 
tucky. Registered Percheron stallions and mares, 
Breeders of Hampshire swine and Big Black Pigs. 

Write for catalog and visit our farm. 


H.T. BROWN & CO., Lexington, Ky. 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
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THE SCHOOL of VETERINARY MEDICINE 
at the University of Pennsylvania, trains 
students in all lines of veterinary work. 
Facilities unexcelled. For catalog, address 
Louis A. Klein, Dean, Dept. D, 39th & Wood- 
lawn, Ave., Philadelphia. 





Somebody Should Advertise Them. 


I wish you would please send me the ad- 
dress where I can get the pure-bred Mam- 
moth Bronze Turkeys. I want the large 
strain. Please let me hear as soon as you 
can.—Mrs. H. H. P., Creswell, N. C. 
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fertilizer at the periods of growth when needed. 


For Sowing Guano and Making a List. 
Two strong universal plow feet are furnished free, 
By removing the cultivatorand attach- ____ 
ing the plow-feetto the side beams, you 
have the best machinein the world for & 
sowing guano and throwing Q@ 
nice list on it at the same trip, 
The hopper holds %4 sac’ 
spreads (ni- 
formly from 
100 10 2000 
lbs. to the 
ace. The 
Cole force 
feed is the best and sim- 
plest known, as noiseless 
as a bicycle. Every 
farmer who doesn’t own 
a spfeader pays for it 
in Wasted fertilizer. 
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, geod list at one trip. 








Get aspreadet. Stop losing the benefit from your fertilizer. 
growth with this machine insures bigger yields. Fer- 
w feet easily attached. Sows guano and threws @ 


For 


When fruiting 















ing day. Fos 


The 
Cole Spreader 
and Cultivator 

Lister and 


pecially useful. 


Dresser. 

' Doubles the 

good from 
_guane 










Box 300 


Get More Good From Guano 


Thousands of dollars worth of guano are wasted that this spreader wouldsave, F 
when guanois applied all at one time, a large partis washed away without benefitting 
The plant uses fertilizer to make STALK instead of FRUIT. i 
time comes nourishmentis lacking. With this machine you can apply quick acting 
PracticaJly none islost. You apply 
guano at the time to make fruit—get double the good frorf it. 


The Cole Single-Foot 
Guano Spreader 


Itll save the work of a 
man and a mule every plant- 
side dressing 
crops with Nitrate of Soda or 
any other fertilizer it is es- 
Itenables you to stop the waste of applying all guano 
at one time—make more fruit instead of stalk. 
run right up alongside the plant and distribute guano. 

You can buy Cole machines ofa HomME MERCHANT who adds his per- 
Side sonal guarantee to outs, or,ifyou prefer you.can order diect from the 

factory at ourl owest cash prices, freight prepaid. 

By using your old planters and distributors or buying anytiing but the 
Cole you waste part ofyour labor and fail tomake the vield v2u could get 
with Cole Planters and Distributors. 

Write for frill information. 
just pencil youraddress on white margin of this paper, tear off and send 
it to us—we'"'l do the rest. 


The Cole Mfg. Co. 






sews guano 
at one trip. 


It’sso buil: that you can 


You need not bother to get pen and paper 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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jGenasco 


THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


Ready Roofing 


Genasco is made of Trinidad Lake 
asphalt—Nature’s everlasting waterproofer 
that gives it life to resist rain, sun, wind, 
snow, heat, cold, and fire. 

The natural oils of Trinidad Lake asphalt 
preserve this life in Genasco through years 
of all kinds of weather, on roofs all ever 
the world. . 

It continues to resist after roofings made 
of artificial ‘‘asphalts’”” have gone to pieces. 


Get Genasco of your dealer. Mineral or smooth surface— 
several weights. The Kant-leak Kleet for smooth surface roofing 
makes the seams absolutely watertight without cement_and pre- 
vents nail-leaks. Write us for the Good Roof Guide Book and 
samples, free. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world, 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 








1 Don’t Pay 1 Cent for this STEWART BALL BEARING 
) HORSE CLIPPING MACHINE until you getit Svs. 


Clipping 


Hf ever made for wnetiee use. be Senay ee cowsand mules wiped any ene a 
Petter tee Hasall hard cut steel g safe from stand running 
in oil. Has 6 feet be new style, lig he easy cunnlinge flexible shaft and re cele- $ 
brated Stewartsingle tension nut clipping knife. Clips a ee than 72 
tema 








any other and lasts longer. thet machine fully guara: right to 
your dealer and see and Soe = eis before aor rh bg borage The oie dosstcue 
4 Send a postal for valuable F: he Clipping of Hosses,wriven bysiz-, 


DR, Satians, Sond today Chicago Flexible Shaft Go. Horse Choviny sea steep 
. 157 Ohio Street, CHICAGO Shearing Machines in the world, 


— for complete catalogue. 





COTTON SEED MEAL AND HULLS FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Goats, is already so well 
known as to need nocomment. But it is not so-well known that COTTONSEED MEAL is 
equally valuable as a FEED FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait But- 
ler, formerly of the South Carolina Experiment Station, a recognized authority on 
animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work- horses and mules: “I 
would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
rather two pounds of: Cottonseed Meal: than four pounds of oats. Corn is a good horse 
feed, but we are wasting two million dollars per year in South Carolina in feeding an 
all-corn ration.” Hon. H. C. Hammond, of Augusta, Ga., a distinguished breeder of 
fine horses, says: “Cottonseed Meal makes the dry ration of the horse go down,. and, 
what is more important, go through, so I have come to believe that, aside from its won- 
derful nutritive value, Cottonseed Meal, in the aid it gives to the peristaltic movement 
in the horse, is worth its cost many times over. Let us send you free booklet, full of 
valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Address, The Bureau of 
Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808 Main Street, 
Dalilas, Texas. 








‘Get It From 
G+ the Factory 
Direct, 


KITSELMAN 
FENCE 








We make you the same price we would make the Dealer 
or Jobber. THAT IS WHY WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 
Look over these prices on just a few of our many styles. 


14 cents a rod for 26 inch Hog Fence. 

23% cents a rod for 49 inch Farm Fence. 
25% cents a rod for 60 inch Poultry Fence. 
-$1.55 for 80-rod spool Ideal galv. Barbed Wire. 


We were the first to sell wire fence direct to the Farmer. K 





Kitselman Fence wears best 
and lastslongest. Read the 
following letter, one of hun- 
dreds recently received. 
*-Nearly 20 years ago I built corals for wild Texas 
cattle with Kitselman Fence ‘These pens are still 
good although the fence is on its third set of posts,”’ 


CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND 
Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 











W. OC. POWELL, Baird, Texas, Name -_._..---------------------------- 
We make over 100 different. styles of Fencing Town 
Won't you write for our Free Catalogue today? J 0 ww rv worn nerenrernrernnercrercencnn 
KITSELMAN BROS., 84 Council St. _ Mowe, Ind, | 8-F.D.__..-...-- iste se 3 ex 
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DEMONSTRATION FARMS OR 
FARM DEMONSTRATIONS? 


Missouri Has Tried the Latter Plan 
and Likes It, 


HAVE been noting with interest 
your editorials on the demonstra- 
tion farm. I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to say that I heartily agree 
with what you say. It might be of 
interest to you to know of the work 
we are doing in this State along co- 
operative and demonstration farm 
lines, so-called. Some seven years 
ago we started our farm management 
work in this State. For four years 
we studied the conditions of the far- 
mers, their successes and failures, 
and three years ago we felt that we 
were in’a position to assist farmers 
in putting the best practices of agri- 
culture into use. In answering to 


.the request from farmers we would 


go to their farms and help them plan 
a complete system of farming along 
such lines as laying out the fields, 
cropping system, crop rotation, utili- 
zation of feed by stock, buildings, 
systems of management, buying, sell- 
ing,—in fact, we took up every phase 
of the farm work with the farmer. 
Perhaps the most distinctive fea- 
ture of this work was that we, in no 
case, put one penny into it. Our as- 
sistance was free, and“it consisted 
only of suggestions as to how the 
farm might best be handled. In ev- 
ery sense these farms have been com- 
parable to the farms in a community, 
that is, they have been comparable 
from the standpoint of general type 


of farming, general conditions, 
amount of capital, buildings, work, 
stock, machinery, etc. We have 


found that these farms have had a 
tremendous influence in the commun- 
ities, simply because they have stood 
out as examples of what it was pos- 
sible for a man to do when properly 
guided and dire¢ted. 

If I understand your idea of a dem- 
onstration farm it is a farm run by 
State or Government for the purpose 
of demonstrating particular points of 
farming. You can see from this that 
our idea and aim has been entirely. 
different, and I think you will agree 
with me that the field of this work 
is also different than that described 
in your articles. I will be glad to 
have your comments on our methods 
as compared with those you have de- 
scribed. . D. A. DOANE, 

Professor of Farm Management, 
University of Missouri. 

Editorial Comment:—The above 
letter is an authoritative and unso- 
licited endorsement of the position of 
The Progressive Farmer relative to 
the proposed demonstration farms 
which Commissioner of Agriculture 
Peck is trying to get the Legislature 
of Tennessee to adopt or establish. 

The plan followed in Missouri, and 
which we have advocated for Ten- 
nessee and all other Southern States, 
is the modern or up-to-date method 
which has taken the place of the 
former idea of the demonstration or 
model farm. The idea of having ag- 
ricultural advisers in each county 
working with the farmers on their 
own farms and working in the 
schools with the teachers, and also 
advisers to the farm home-makers 
working with the women in their 
homes and in the schools, is so much 
in advance of the demonstration 
farm idea that it would be a great 
pity if Tennessee should waste time 
and money by adopting a discredited 
plan that other States have tried and 
found. wanting. We should not lag 
15 years behind the times, but what 
money we spend should be put to the 
best use possible. 





I have a Sharples tubular cream 
separator, and undoubtedly it is one 
of the greatest inventions of the age, 
for saving labor. By the use of the 
separator the labor of churning is re- 
duced to almost nothing as compared 
with the old method of churning 
whole milk.—S. L. Goleman, Foun- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


JUST A LITTLE PILL 
@e@ THIS SIZE @@ 
placed under the skin 


by a single thrust of 
the instrument .... 


No Dose to Measure, 
No Liquid to Spill. 
No String to Rot. 


SIMPLEST, SAFEST, 
SUREST, QUICKEST 
WAY TO VACCINATE 
CATTLE AGAINST 


BLACKLEC 


Purchasers of 100 doses 
get an Injector FREE 


May be procured from your 
druggist or veterinarian. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


DETROIT. ° MICHIGAN 
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AMERICAN 
ORIGINAL AND FENCE 


GENUINE 
Increases: 


Live -Stock. 
Profits 









Arericas Sie | — 
ch Two Great Books Free 
‘ood and More 


Durable. “Making the Farm Pay”—a simple and 

Get Catalog. short treatise on farming, covering 

the things every farmer and his 
boy should know—sent free on request. 

The Making of Steel”—a complete account, simply and 
clearly presented, with many illustrations. This subject 
never before presen in so concise a manner. Every 
farmer and his boy suould read this. Sent free on request. 


FRANK BAACKES, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Sales Agent 
American Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago, New York, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Denver; 
U. 8 Steel Products o., San Francisco. 29890 


Also makers of the old and reliable American 
Bale Ties. 


> RANGER’ BICYCLES 


Hav a Ho okay! voller chains, sprocke 
New Departure Peaddin Braber a3 
tree Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
ie cguipenent and many advanced features Loe 
i sessed a no other wheels. Guaranteed 5 yr. 
( 


ih FACTORY PRICES": 


Cheaper than 








are = t an 

others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 

bon — from 812 up. A few good second- 
mac 


10 DAYS FREE TRIALS” 


im proval, /reight prepaid, anywhere in U S.. 
without acentin advance. DO NOT BUYa 
ae bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone atany 
ato until you get our bignew catalog and 
eciad aries & —_ @ marvelous new offer. 
A postal ‘trings every’ — 9 Write tt now. 
TIRES © aster Br. e Rear Wheels, lamps, 
parts, and sundries Aalf usual prices 
Rider Agents paw! ong are Frege ——e selling our bi- 


cycles, tires and sundries. today, 
‘Dept. N-187 CHICAGO 


REE 


Try Them 30 Days 
Send us measure of wagon ae and 
we’ll ship you a set of Empire Steel wheels 
to fit—so that you may prove that low 


EMPIRE STEEL WHEELS 
a tea g | of High Lifting And 
25% of The Draft 
If not satished after testing 30 days, return them at 
our expense your trial costs nothing. Write today for 
Ht boo! ask about 


MEAD CYCLE Co., 





Empire wheel k and free trial offer, also 


introductory offer on 1913 Empire H. y osons 
EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY, Box 173, Quincy, lit. 











Our eee are guaranteed: *.'' 
8c 6) Das Gyo ani aire Mos Cost 
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Saturday, March 22, 1913.] 


How the Farmer \Can Tell What the 
Weather is Going to Be. 


(Continued from page: 5.) 


rents that always prevail at such ele- 
vations. It is this usual position of 
haloes relative to storm centers, that 
is, in front of them, that makes them 
the good indicators they are of ap- 
proaching bad weather. 

Typical of such proverbs is that of 
the Zuni Indians, who say: 

‘When the sun is in his house it will 

rain soon.”’ 

Several other proverbs refer to the 
apparent diameter of the circle. Thus 
we have: 


“Far burr, near rain.” 


“The bigger the ring, the nearer the 
wet.” 


“When the wheel is f’ar the storm is 


nar; 
baie ~- the wheel is n’ar the storm is 
ar.” 


These. latter can not refer to the 
corona, which actually does change in 
angular size; because in that case just 
the reverse: is true;-the bigger the 
ring the farther off the storm, Clearly 
then, they apply only to the halo, and 
as the apparent size of an object of 
constant angular diameter depends 
upon its seeming distance away, it 
follows that the supposed changes re- 
ferred to are optical illusions, due to 
erroneous impressions of distance. 


The Moon’s Phases Have No Influence 


Many people have supposed, and 
some still hold, that the moon appre- 
ciably controls the weather, and there 
are numerous proverbs based on this 
assumed relation. But careful study 
of the records shows that the moon’s 
influence on the weather, beyond a 
very small tidal effect on the atmos- 
phere, as indicated by the barometer, 
is negligible, if indeed it has amy in- 
fluence at all. As has been well said: 


“The moon and the weather 
May change together; 
But change of the moon 
Does not change the weather, 
If we’d no moon at all, 
And that may seem strange, 
We still should have weather 
That’s subject to change.” 
However, the appearance of the 
moon depends upon the conditions of 
the atmosphere, and, therefore, pro- 
verbs based upon phenomena of this 
nature are more or less scund and 
have much value. Thus: 
“Clear moon 
Frost soon.” 
“Moonlight nights have the heaviest 
frosts.” 
and others of this class are true 
enough, because on the _ clearest 
nights the cooling of the earth’s sur- 
face by radiation is greatest and 
hence most likely to cause, through 
the low temperature reached, precip- 
itation in the form of dew or frost? 


The Stars. 


The stars, like the sun and the 
moon, have furnished a number of 
proverbs concerning the weather, and, 
while most of them are only non- 
sense, a few have decided merit, as, 
for instance: 


“When the stars begin to huddle, 

“The earth will soon become a puddle.” 

This proverb furnishes, in general, 
a correct forecast. It also affords a 
curious illustration of the ignorance 
that once was—perhaps it would not 
be far wrong to say still is—so pre- 
valent in regard to stars. 

When a mist, due to the beginning 
of condensation, forms over the sky 
the smaller stars cease to be visible, 
while the brighter ones shine dimly 
with a blur (really a faint corona) of 
light about them, each looking like 
a small confused cluster of stars. 
Hence the idea, as above expressed, 
that stars can huddle together at one 
time—before a rain—and be scatter- 
ed asunder at another. 


How to Judge By the Wind. 


There are numerous proverbs bas- 
ed on the direction and changes of the 
wind, but their value, in the main, is 
only local, except when taken in con- 
nection with the height and rate of 


change ofthe barometer. However, 
in middle latitudes the direction of 
ordinary undisturbed winds is from 
west to east. Therefore, a radically 
different direction commonly indi- 
cates an approaching, or, at any rate, 
not very distant, storm. There is, 
then, some justification for such pro- 
verbs as the following: 

“When the smoke goes west, 

Gude weather is past; 


When the smoke goes east. 
Gude weather comes neist.” 


“When the wind’s in the south, 
The rain’s in its mouth.” 


“The wind in the west 
Suits every one best.” 


The Clouds, 


The height, extent and shape of 
clouds depend upon the humidity and 
upon the temperature and motion of 
the atmosphere, and: consequently 
they often furnish reliable warnings 
of the coming weather. 

One proverb correctly says: 

“The higher the clouds, the finer the 

weather,” 

The formation of clouds is caused 
mainly by cooling due to convection; 
the rising mass of air expanding and 
losing heat because of the work it 
does in lifting the weight that presses 
upon it. Now the greater the height 
reached, the colder, correspondingly, 
is the air, and hence we correctly in- 
fer that high clouds are formed only 
at the expense of much cooling and 
therefore, that the amount of mois- 
ture they contain can not be great 
enough to produce falling or bad 
weather. 

This proverb must be restricted to 
stratus and other of the more com- 
mon clouds. It does not apply to 
those thin wispy or cirrus clouds, the 
highest of all, that float from five to 
eight miles above the sea-level, for, 
as every one knows: 


“Mackerel scalts and mares’ tails 
Make lofty ships carry low sails.” 
Part of the air that forms the 
strong upward currents near the cen- 
ter of a storm rises to great heights 
where, in middle latitudes, it gets into 
the swiftly eastward moving layers 
that carry it and its ice particles far 
ahead of the rains. There are other 
ways by which clouds can be formed, 
but that just explained is one of the 
most common, and as, in this case, 
they are only the overrunning portion 
of a storm that is coming on in the 
same general direction, the proverb 
quoted evidently is well founded. 
When the air is rather damp and 
the day is warm great cumulus or 
thunderhead clouds are apt to form, 
as a result of strong convection, and 
produce frequent local showers. 
Hence the following proverb: 
“When the clouds appear like rocks and 
towers, 


The > earth’s 


refreshed by 
showers.” 


frequent 

Another interesting phenomenon, 
familiar to all who live among the 
mountains, is the formation of a 
cloud along the highest ridges, due, 
of course, to the upward deflection of 
the wind as it blows against their 
sloping sides. This mechanical, or 
forced, convection produces the usual 
cooling, which, when the air is damp, 
results in the formation of cloud. 
Hence the truth of the proverb that 
tells us: 


*‘When the clouds are upon the hills 
They'll come down by the mills.” 


Miscellaneous. 


Under this heading one could in- 
clude a great variety of proverbs— 
mostly foolish. However, there are 
two causes, decrease in atmospheric 
pressure and increase in humidity, 
that have led to a number of well- 
founded proverbs, or rather accurate 
observations, for they are seldom 
jingled in the typical proverb man- 
ner 

Thus we find it stated that the ap- 
proach of a storm is marked by the 
rising of water in wells, by the more 
abundant flow of certain springs, by 
the bubbling of marshes, by the bad 
odors of ditches and by various other 
phenomena, all of which are due to 
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ASPINWALIz 


Potato Planter 


N@2 3, KG 

v7 

Forty thousand far- 4 \ 
mers know what this 
great planter means to 
them in time, work and 
worry saved, as well as in 
increased profits. Theyde- 
pend annually on the ac- 
curacy of this machine 
because they knowitdon’t 
miss ona hill in a hundred. 


Certain and Accurate 


It can’t forget a hill—it can’t be affected by 
the cold, and the size of the seed doesn’t matter. 
successful experience backs up this original and ouly, pat potato 
Six iron hands drop the seed in every hill. Eve 
is properly covered. Ask us for descriptive matter and read why the 


Aspinwall Potato Planter 


On account of its light draft you plant more 
acres a day than with any other planter made. You require no extra 
There is no changing or adjusting of pickers for planting different 

The canvas sack hopper doesn’t 2 
Single regulation of distance, from nine to thirty inches or more as 
desired. Thumb screw near seat regulates feed and coverers evenly. 
Machines thrown out of gear automatically when raising plow. Large, 


planter made. 


Is so easy to operate. 


man. 
sizes of seed. 


adjustable disc coverers. 


Aspinwall Planters are Furnished either with or without Fertilizer Attachments 


Two Books Free—Why Grow Spuds” tells all about the potato and contains valuable sug- 
gestions by those who have made a study of this crop._ The other book tells all about Aspin- 
wall Potato Planters, cutters and sorters, Ask us for Package No. AA 2 


John Deere Plow Company, Moline, Illinois — 
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that decrease of atmospheric pressure 
that ordinarily precedes a storm. 


The increase of humidity—favor- 
able to precipitation—is noted by the 
gathering of moisture on cold ob- 
jects, the collection of perspiration 
on our own skins owing to dimin- 
ished evaporation, and the dampness 
of many hygroscopic substances. The 
last effect is illustrated by the pack- 
ing of salt, the tightening of cordage 
and of strings of musical instru- 
memts, the dull or damp appearance 
of stone walls and columns, the set- 
tling of smoke, and by a number of 
other similar phenomena, all of 
which have been appealed, to, with 
more or less justification, as evidence 
of a gathering storm. 

Of course many other weather pro- 
verbs, of which those quoted in this 
article are typical, might be given 
and explained, but it is believed that 
the above are among the best to use 
in those cases and circumstances 
where, unfortunately, a weather ser- 
vice cannot take the place of weather 
signs. 

Conclusion. 


The only sensible, tho unequally 
Teliable, methods of knowing what 
the weather is going. to be are: 

1. Getting the official forecast of 
the United States Weather Bureau. 

2. Reading the barometer and not- 
ing the wind direction. 

3. Observing existing conditions 
of the weather and drawing infer- 
ences based upon experience. 

Each of these methods may, of 
course, be used to the exclusion of, 
or in conjunction with, either or both 
of the others. However, since the 
information received by the Weather 
Bureau necessarily is limited, and 
since it is impracticable to make 
hourly forecasts for individual farms 
and villages, it manifestly is best to 
use, if possible, all three at the same 
time: The official forecast for knowl- 
edge of the type of weather to be ex- 
pected on the morrow; the barometer 
and wind direction for evidences of 
rapid changes, and of what the 


weather may be in a very few hours; \ 


and finally the weather signs, of the 
kind above explained, for indications 
of what the weather probably will be 
during at least the next hour or two. 
In short, use the Weather Bureau, 
use your barometer, and use your ex- 
perience too. But above all, use your 
own good sense and never accept any 
forecast that hasn’t an intelligible 
reason back of it. 

















RAS RY 


rine BUGGY ford 1000 
CASH;BALANCE $ 5.00 PER MONTH 


Latest, up-to-date style, twin auto seat, 
top removable to convert into @ runabout, genuine 
leather upholstery, finely trimmed and finished, best 
of material and construction—retails for $100.00. 


Guaranteed 3 Years—,; ib 


aveeS beta re 
Ww ?# out the middlemen’s profits on a 
Contusy Vehicles and save you $25.00 
to $45.00 on a buggy; $35.00 to $60.00 ona 
wagon; $45.00 to $100.00 ona surrey. 


Sold for cash or on easy monthly payments——we trust 
honest people the world over. shipped on approval— 
Guaranteed to please or yourmoney back, Write today 
for Free Catalog. Also Ask for our catalog of Fine 
Harness at wholesale prices. Get our Freight Paid 
Prices. Reference—Southern Ulinois Nat'l. Bank. 

ENTURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Boot tee ~ e » East St. Louis, Il. 
or Dept. 164 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 














ELECTRIC 


Steel 
Wheel work and light 
ens draft nearly 


. Done 
Handy —aeeey 


wagon. Wheels can’t 
dry out or rot. Send for 
free book of facts and proofs. 
Electric Wheel Co., 
- 59 Elm Street, 
Quincy, Il 





prevent damage to e; garden truck, fruits, live stock 
wagon. 


on road to market. Make any wagon a spring 


longer—horses benefited—thousands in use—“‘my wagon 
* rides like auto” says one. Geta pairat dealers. 
& If not at dealer's write us. Ihsist on Harvey's. 
40 sizes—fit any wagon—sustain any load to 
10,000 Ibs. Catalog and fistful of proofs free. 
HARVEY SPRING CO., 739 17th St., Racine, 











A Cowpea Thresher 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vines, 
breaking less than 2 per cent. Also threshes Wheat an 

Oats. ‘Erne machine I have been looking for 20 years.’’ 
—Prof W. F. Massey. °‘A machine that will meet every 
demand.’’—Prof. H. A. Morgan, Tenn. Experiment Sta- 
tion, Nothing like it. Booklet “*A’’ FREE, 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO’ 
Morristown, Tenn. 
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world’s only complete official 


guide to poultry raising. 


Written by government experts—every page means money in 


your pocket. 


dime 8. 
an 


Price 
plan you can have 50 cents back. 
Edition limited, send quick. Uncle Sam says you should use 
incubator and tells how a good one is built. 


20 cents, worth $10 to you, and by our 


Send us ten 2-cent stamps, or two 


There’s no other 


machine made coming up to the standard but 


The Sure Hatch Incubator 


which is built Uncle Sam’s way. 


Heavy, strong, 


best materials, many mgdern features not found in 


others. Complete control 
chicks that live. 
free trial. 


it at once, 


of heat, 
Guaranteed five years; sixty days 
Freight paid. Big book free. 

Put it to work at once and get your 
chicks on the early high-priced market. 


and hatches 
Send for 


Poultry 


and eggs will be higher this winter than you ever 


knew them to be. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 


BOX 88 


FREMONT, NEBR. 


FREICHT PREPAID 


To at once sell a large stock of the great Sure Hatch machines we are now offering SPECIAL 


LOW PRICES to IMMEDIATE BUYERS. 


Write today for FREE catalog 





140Chicks from 140 Eges 


This World’s Championship Record is not 

uncommon with users of my Belle City incu- 
tor. Many are doing this right along. The 

United States governmentis one of my 201,840 

Belle users, ake ucces: 

by using my proof-bac 

Write me for all of the proofs or 

from thisad. Jim Rohan, Pres. 

Belle City Incubator Co., Racine, Wise 


World’s Cham: 


140-Ege Incubator 
AW pest omttones cases all B pani] 
4 nk; m 
(Federer 
4 i be e er, 
$11.60. FreightPaid (E. of Rockies). 
No machines a 
any price are 


better. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for book today orsend price 
now and save time, Address 


Bolle City incubator Co.,Bos 101 Racine. 
EGG INCUBATOR 
' 140 CHICK Sta 
© samateieres For. $10 
the dockies nursery, Bo TP 
PeAL crores as to Sa AYS’ 


101facine, Wis. 
LEGHORNS. 


SINGLE COMB..WHITE LEGHORNS 

Eges for hatching, $1 per 15. Free range, 
insuring strong, healthy hatches. Bred to 
lay. Cockerels for sale. A few bushels 
Simpkins Improved cotton seed, at $1 per 
bushel. Cc. L. SIMS, Harrisburg, N. C. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS OF QUALITY, 
Silver cup and Blue Bnben Winners. Wreers s ot. ~ 
folk, Richmond, Raleigh, Rocky Mount. 

pen $7.50 per 15, second pen $2.50 per 15 oe me + 
your order. 


guar 
ELM CITY POULTRY YARD, Elm City, N. C. 











SINGLE COMB WHITE ORPINGTON EGGS 
$1.25 to $2.50 for 15. 

A laying strain. 53 dozen eggs. 28 days, 
February, 32 hens. Pens headed by first 
prize winner. . L. STARR, 

Mooresville. N. C. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
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MOORE’S 


Exhibition Barred Rocks 


Won past season, under Judges Marshall, 
Simmons, Schwab: Ist, 2nd cockere]; ist, 
2nd, pen; ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th pullet; ist 
pen, mated to produce exhibition pullets; 
ist, 2nd pullet-bred cockerel; 2nd, 3rd 
cockerel-bred pullet; three specials out 
of a possible four, for best shape and 
color; areal two $30 silver loving cups for 
best pen in show, all varieties competing. 
Write for mating list. Eggs, $5 for 15. 


J. R,. MOORE, Shelby, N. C. 











BARRED ROCK EGGS 
Ringlet Strain. 


From both cockerel and pullet mated 
pens, $2.50 per sitting of 15, delivered by 
parcel post. I guarantee 50 per cent 
hatch. Barred Rocks exclusively. C G. 
Hill, Thomasville, N. C. 














Southiand’s Champion White Plymouth Rocks. Win- 
ners of more firsts, seconds and special prizes 
than all competitors combined. 
MARTIN F. SCHULTES, 
Box 431. “Albashire,” Bartlett, Tennessee. 


BARRED ROCK SPECIALIST 
8 years’ experience. Present breeders 
won National Club cup and many 
coveted prizes. Stock line bred. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 15 eggs, $1.50, 
$3 and $5. MUMFORD’S POULTRY 
FARM, Ridgecrest, N. C 








ORPINGTONS. 
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SINGLE COMB 
BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Good ones, too! Winners planers shown 
Eggs from ee matings $1.50 for 15 $4.50 
per 50, $8 per hundred. Mating list on re- 
quest. Satisfaction guaranteed. Now isthe 
best time to order. 


FAIRLEA FARM, PIKEVILLE, N. C. 








RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


aan) 





Specialize on Anderson’s Famous Strain 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 


Great layers. Heavy and meaty. Fine, 
well shaped birds. Send at once for free 
illustrated booklet containing my 1913 
matings. Return this ad with order for 
eggs as listed in booklet and get credit 
for One Dollar on each Five Dollar order. 


E, F. ANDERSON, Clinton, Miss. 

















“COOK” STRAIN 
Single Comb Buff Orpingtons 
EXCLUSIVELY 
The Best Egg Producers 
and the Earliest Broilers 
Eggs and Chicks for sale. Mating list free. 
MISS JULIA JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 





WHITE ORPINGTON EGGS 
From Best Pens, $2 for 15. 
ONE DOLLAR CASH PRIZE 
For First Cockerel won at any State 
Pd County Fair this year, hatched 
from eggs bought of us. Write 
STONY RUN POULTRY FARM, 
Thomasville, N. C. 








SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS 
cockerels, $1 to $5 each. Hens and pullets, 
$1 to $2 each. Eggs, $1 to $5 per 15. Fer- 
tility guaranteed. 

CLAUDE F. DEAL, Box C, Landis, N. C 


MARSH’S WHITE ORPINGTONS 


Norfolk Show, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, pullet; 1, 3, 
hen; 2nd cockerel (beaten by Wm. Cook); no 
pen or cock entry. Eggs for Hatching. 

J. I. MARSH, London Bridge, Va. 

Prize winners. Heavy layers. Cocks and 
EGGS—$i to $2 per sitting of 15. Rose 
Comb Rhode Island Reds, and Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns. R. I. Reds, Owen Farm’s 
strain. Prolific layers. 

W. C. VINCENT, Greenville, N. C. 


FINE BLACK ORPINGTONS 
A $100.00 Rooster —_ from Cooke) 
Best in State. mn, Cae ? aad 15. 
From prize-winning oom $2. 
A.S. & I. B. WATKINS, ov neal N.C. 


Great Bargains }; in a Sees Petes. Pure 


C.Buff Orpingtons. 
A breed abactintens % to be oneof the best win- 
ter layers. $1.25 for 15. A few males for sale at 
reasonable prices. ORPINGTON POULTRY YARDS, 

meron, N. C. 


CRYSTAL WHITE ORPINGTONS (Kellerstrass Strain) 
Early layers, fast growers and money makers. They 

are beauties. Eggs and baby chicks for sale. 

Mrs. W. A. Ware, Kings Mountain. North Caroline. 




















R. I. Reds, Both Combs. a 14 _— _ ee 
up; many other ons 

and specials this season. Ter aga Pe Cee op 4 75; 
choice $1.50 per15. Orderatonce. Goo rs $2.50, 
. Prize and exhibition birds $5, ae 30, rink $12. 50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog free, ‘How to Feed” for 
stamp. Red fancier 9 years. Mrs. J.C. Deaton, Landis,N.C. 


Rose Comb R. 1. Reds — 0204 3s the best; bet 


r than the rest. 
Pize winners; bred to lay—they do lay, hence they pay. 
After March 15th, Eggs, $1.25, $$2.00 and $3.50. Write for 
mating list; Box X. D. MATT THOMPSON, 


Statesville N.C. 











DUCKS. 
INDIAN RUNNERS 2, Baction Penciioa ‘ana 


Fawn and White Runners 
won first and third at Charlotte Show with two entries; 
2 firsts, 2 seconds. 2 thirds, 1 fourth at Statesville Show 
with ten birds. Eggs from winners, $1.50 per 12; utility, 
$1.00. MRS. A. B. McAULEY, Huntersville, N.C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 
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S. C. White Leghorns and S. C. 
Rhode Island Reds 


My winnings for 1912 at Raleigh Fair 
and New Bern Fair are, 5 entries, 1 first 
and 3 seconds on Leghorns. Eggs, $1 
and $2 per 15; $5 per hundred. 


J. B. TUCKER, Greenville, N. C. 


EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


ee, C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 
B. Rocks, eae Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
Cc. L ‘Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds Large Pekin 
ane oe Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 fori1. Send for fol- 























MB anny io birds at ee great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
on 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 bird: 
Also won at Baltimore, Md : ae ne 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C 


White Faced Black Spanish 


World’s renowned layers; big white eggs and lots of 
speins tense tg a Rens ea farmers’ ie. winners at 
shows, includin adison Squ ; 
Big white Embden Geese. ee a 


Roadside Poultry Farm 


A. T. HARMON, Prop. Orleans, Ind, 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








THE POULTRY YARD. 





Strong Points of the Barred Rocks 


HB Barred Rocks are dated back 
with our first poultry, and have 
at all times been one of the leading 
breeds as a general purpose fowl. 
They are noted for their large sized 
eggs and splendid quality flesh. 
Eggs will soon: be marketed by 
weight, and it is fast coming to the 
people to raise a breed that lays large 
eggs. 
The average farmer of today wants 





Put the Poultry in the Orchard. 


OULTRY and orchard are a splen- 

did combination. Orchard con- 
ditions are ideal for poultry. Shade 
is necessary for poultry and the or- 
chard provides the very kind of shade 
that is desired, while the ground is 
not all shaded, giving the sun an op- 
portunity to dry the surface. Cul- 
tivation being necessary to maintain 
the proper mulch in the orchard 
keeps the land fresh and guards 
against disease, so 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
Owned by Valley Head Poultry Farm. 


common to poultry as 
a result of yarding on 
land without cultiva- 
tion. And as poultry 
j requires animal food in 
some form, this expense 
is not so great for birds 
running in an orchard. 
Orchards attract bugs, 
flies and insects in 
abundance and the or- 
chardist is obliged to 
use effective means for 
their extermination. 
Poultry raising is a 
good orchard spray. 
Poultry will forage 
about and get many 
i bugs and insects so 
4 destructive to the or- 
chards. Then poultry 
droppings are a splen- 
did fertilizer, and or- 
chard land requires fer- 
tilizer as. well as farm 
land. 
Indeed, the combina- 





a breed of chickens that will lay 
eggs, sit well, and above all, he wants 
something that will grow off and be 
ready for the early spring market 
when prices are exceedingly high. 
When in need of a taWle fowl there is 
none gives sweeter or more juicy 
meat, whether we serve it as a broil- 
er, soft roasting chickens or matured 
fowls than the Barred Rocks. I find 
in them all I am looking for in poul- 
try. It is with poultry as any other 
line of business, we have to make @ 
study if we expect to succeed. 
Ss. L. PULLIAM. 
King, N. C. 





Buff Wyandottes Fine Winter Layers 


HAVE experimented with several 
different breeds of chickens, and 
the Buff Wyandottes come nearer to 
my ideal of an all-round fowl than 
any other. The little chicks grow off 
nicely, making quick broilers and 
fryers and have such a rich appear- 
ance when dressed. They are good 
foragers and make excellent mothers, 
Splendid winter layers. 
MRS. J. LEE HESTER. 
Downsville, La. 





Since I lost my entire flock many 
years ago from what I termed chol- 
era, but afterwards decided was 
caused by leaving some dead gos- 
lings within their reach, I always 
bury or burn all that die or get kill- 
ed, and rarely have a sick fowl.— 
Mrs. L. E. Armour. 

In this day of spray pumps, pow- 
der guns, dips and insecticides, there 
is no more excuse for letting mites 
and lice sap the vitality of your 
chickens, than there is for vermin to 
infest the beds and heads of “the 
best of regulated families.”—Mrs. F. 
BE. Street, Glendon, N. C. 





Don’t use as breeders males from 
poor laying hens. In selecting, first 
ask, ‘‘What did his mother do as a 
producer.” Good points count in the 
show room, but are worthless in the 
breeding pen unless backed by power 
to produce.—F. J. R. 








-The fellow who advertises how to 
tell the laying hen and sells you the 
method of knowing how for $10 and 
then gets you to vow secrecy, is fak- 
ing you.—-J..K.. M. 


tion of fruit and poul- 
try is a good one for either the gen- 
eral farmer or the man with a town 
lot. GEORGE R. PROCTOR. 
Huntsville, Ala. 





Raise Pure-bred Poultry for Pin 
Money. 


HE Progressive Farmer and pure: 
bred fowls are my hobbies. I 
raised mongrels for 24 years. Then 
I decided to try the pure-breds, and 
I purchased one sitting of eggs. This 
is my seventh year now raising pure- 
breds. 

I have had more pleasure and 
more profit raising the pure-breds, in 
just seven years than I had in all the 
24 years of mongrels. 

Now to all who want pleasure and 
profit I say raise pure-bred fowls and 
advertise in The Progressive Farmer. 

The difference between the two, is 
that your pure-breds sell for not less 
than $1 when you have to sell mon- 
grels at 40 to 50 cents a piece. . 

MRS. S.: F. LONG. 

Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Begs intended for hatching should 
be kept in a room of not under 40 
degrees and not over 60. Eggs should. 
be covered. It is a good idea to put 
them in bran if they are not going to 
be kept over a week with the air cell 
end down. This will prevent rapid 
evaporation. If they are not in bran 
but on their side it is well to turn 
them every day but never when the 
hands are greasy. The fresher the 
better for sitting eggs. It is better 
to always keep the eggs covered as 
evaporation goes on rapidly.—J.K.M. 








The continued use of onions as 
chicken feed causes a noticeable on- 
ion taste in the eggs. Occasional use 
of onions is all right.—F. J. R. 





Cyphers Company’s Free Book’ 


The Editors are just in receipt of the 
Cyphers Company’s 1913 book, entitled 
“Profitable Poultry and Egg Production.” It 
contains special chapters on the following: 
What is possible in meat production: What 
ean be done in the way of egg production. 
Deep-litter feeding experiments of 1912. 
Quick maturity in general-purpose fowls. 
Ages and weights of chickens for table use. 
How to establish prolific egg-yield flocks. 
Today’s best chance in the poultry business. 
Small-scale poultry keeping on a practical 
basis. 

We believe everybody who is the least bit 
interested in poultry should write at once to 
the Cyphers Incubator Company, Department 
00, Buffalo, N. Y¥., for their free copy of this 
book. Just a postal card will do, if you 
mention this paper when you write. 4 








Saturday, March 22, 1913.] 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 
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Beverly Poultry Yards, 


KITTRELL, N. C. 


S. C. WHITE ORPINGTONS 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Four Prizes State Fair, Raleigh, 1912. 


Prettiest birds ever. seen in this country. Prize 
Pen averaged eggs per hen in winter months, 
Our yards including July and August pullets are 
averaging 60 per cent daily. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING : 
$1.50 to $5 per setting; $6 to $12.50 per 100. 
Trios, from $7.50 to $25 
Cockerels $2 to $10 


Enquiries promptly answered 














Letra 9. C. Rhode Island 


RED PULLETS AND COCKERELS, FOR 
SALE $2 to $5 each, $5. to $12.50 per trio. 
Eggs $1. to $5. for 15 
Fays White Egg Strain Indian Runner Ducks 
$5. pertrio Eggs $1 25 for 12. Write for folder, or 
send in your order and we will send good value for 

every $1. received. 
ARMEEGA POULTRY FARM 
T. H. Crudup,Prop. Kittrell, N.C. 














White Leghorns (Young’s strain) 


= My Leghorn hens and pullets are 
pinnt § fine,matedwith extra selected 
cock and cockerels of same strain, 
but no akin. I offer what eggs I 
will have for sale of this fine strain 
¢ Leghorns at*$3 00 per sitting of 


eggs. 

I also have Buff and White Or- 
pingtons. Eggs $2.00 per sitting of 
15 eggs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

I also have several nice White 
Leghorn cocks for sale. . 


H. C. WILHELM, Middendorf, S.C 


SWEEPSTAKE WINNERS 
Rocky Mount Poultry Show 
Champion silver cup best bird in show, silver cup for 
best White Wyandotts, silver cup for best White 
Plymouth Rocks, silver cup for best display (all va- 
rieties). $2.50 gold special for best S. C. White Leg 
horns, $2.50 gold special for best White Indian Run- 
ner Ducks, $2.50 gold special for best Bantam class. 
8 special ribbons, 10 first premiums, 5 seconds, 3 
thirds, from a class of 35 birds enteredinshow Write 
us for prices before buying your foundation stock. 
Satisfaction§guaranteed. 


KIMBALL FARMS, 





Route 6, OXFORD, N. C. 








BABY CHICKS Hatching Eggs, 


Baby Chicks, $2 for 10, $17.50 per 100 
Day Old Ducklings $250 for 10, 
$22.50 per 100. You can buy Bab 
Chicks cheaper than you can hate 
them. Order today, 

Hillsboro, N. C. 














Barred, Buff and 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 
White Plymouth 
Rocks. White and 


For 
Eggs natcune 
— Ae Ee =. Columbian Wyan- 


dottes,S.C.R I Reds White and Buff Orping- 

tons, S. C. Black Minorcas, S. C, White and 

Brown Leghorns $1.50 per sitting of 15; 

Orpingtons $2.00 for 15. 

A. & M. COLLEGE, POULTRY DEP’T. 
West Raleigh, N. C. 














Anconas and White Plymouth Rocks of 

the large, vigorous, heavy-laying kind. 

Won first and second pen at Savannah 
Low prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ARTHUR BUNCE, 


Statesboro, Ga. 
EGGS, $1.50 for 15 §$,°;,B- Reehorns, 
Fawn,and White Indian Runner Ducks. Winston 
4 Blues, 2Reds 2 Specials. 
LUE RIBBON POULTRY FARM 
Liberty, N. C. 


PURE BRED !5eges to sitting. S.C. White 


Leghorns $1.00. S.C. Rhode 
Island Reds and Silver Laced Wyandottes $1.50. 
White Orpingtons $2.50 From prize stock. 


MRS. C. L, KENNEDY, Sharon, S C. 


EGG 


season 











Eggs! Eggs! Egegs!—Indian Runner ducks, 
Ballard strain; Single Comb White Leghorns, 
Barred Rocks, and Rhode Island Reds. 13 
@uck eggs, $1-and $1.50; 15 hen eggs, $1 and 
$1.50. HOP CREEK POULTRY FARM, 
Hickory, N. C., Route 1, Box. 27. 


SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 


Eggs from hardy, pure-bred stock of each, 
$1 per sitting. By parcel post, $1.25. 


dv. O. BARKSDALE, Red Hill, Va. 








FREE POULTRY BOOK—Shenk’s 1913 Cat- 
{ alog is Worth $$$ in Many Homes. 


It describes and quotes lowest prices on 
esgs. 30 breeds of Turkeys, Ducks and 
Chickens, Cc. L. SHENK, Luray, Va. 





EGGS 
pens. 
shans, 
White 
free. 


For Hatching—From prize-winning 
Ringlet Barred Rocks, Black Lang- 
White Orpingtons, Buff, Columbian, 
and Partridge W»‘ndottes. Catalog 
DUTCH FORK ini CK FARM, 
onlumpbia 8. C 


S.C. RHODE ISLAND REDS; Quality White W 

»e. . Q andottes 
8. C. White Leghorns, White Roc':s hacen? whiningh 
show the merits of our birds Sweepstakes, 3 Silver 
Cups, 72 Ribbons, 6 Specials, 30 cssh and other prizes. 
Birds $1 $5 Eggs $1, $3. 1913 mating list free. 


PIEDMONT POULTRY YARDS, Henry, N.C. 








Do You Want Winners in White Rocks, S. C. 
Rhode Island Reds or Mottled Anconas? If 
80, order eggs from the White Oak Poultry 
Farm, Thos. Whisnant, Jr., 406, W. 10th Ave, 
Charlotte, N. ©. Eggs, $1.50, $2, $3, $5 per 
15. Stock for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed, 





= 

EGGs, by parcel post. DAY-OLD CHICKS, 

by express All Wool, at half-cotton prices. 

Buff Leghorns and White Rocks 
WOOLLEY P. FARM, 


Route 4, Charlotte,. N. -C. 





A Department to Fit Women’s 
Broadening Interest. 


(Continued from page 15.) 


in which patriotic unselfish women 
are interested. Of course, home 
making must come first and in this 
age of scientific management the 
work in the home seems most in need 
of improvement. 

We will appreciate your direc- 
tions for the best ways of making 
preserves, the most healthful ways 
of cooking vegetables, and the most 
comfortable ways of clothing the 
children. And even if we have the 
mistaken idea that we cannot afford 
improved machinery for making 
house work easier we will be glad to 
hear of it and the hope of “some 
day” having such conveniences will 
make present toil seem lighter. 

But will you not go beyond this 
and take it for granted that women 
can be broader in their interests and 
not confine your teachings within the 
scope of the usual woman’s depart- 
ment or woman’s magazine? 

Tell us what women can do to pro- 
mote good roads in a country where 
the roads are almost impassable af- 
ter each rain. Tell us how to help 
a community life where school and 
Sunday school are poor and there is 
no library, and no social diversions 
of. any kind And tell us how to 
teach our sons to regard farming as 
an honorable business, calling for 
brains as well as muscle. 

It is by suggestions and advice on 
these and like subjects that your de- 
partment will be most truly helpful, 
so will you not ‘“‘make way for the 
larger woman, a woman to fit the 
time?’”’ MRS. F. H. 

Sterrett, Ala. 





A Good Demand for Hand-Woven 
Goods. 


NOTICED in The _ Progressive 
Farmer recently an article about 
weaving. I enjoy it very much, and 
the pictures look just like the old- 
time wheel and warping frames. I 
am glad to know there are others in- 
terested in the work. I can weave 
the old-time coverlets, double-woven 
counterpanes, jeans, table covers and 
fancy- sofa pillow covers, also a dou- 
ble-threaded white cloth There is 
a good demand for it. It is nsed for 
fancy work, and made into counter- 
panes with crocheted insertion and 
embroidered between the insertion. 
We have an exchange near here, 
to which I take my cloth and find a 
ready sale. There is also a house 
ealled the ‘‘Mountain Industry,”’’ 
where they buy and sell all kinds of 
hand-made werk. This is a resort 
for tourists from the North in winter 
and from the South in summer. 
MES. L. L. TALLANT. 
Columbus. N C 





Timely Recipes. 


OYSTER SOUP. 


100 select oysters: drain oysters through 
eolander: put juice on to boil, with enough 
boiling water to make two quarts. When 
boiling, add the oysters and boil until they 
are done; add a quart of boiling milk, thick- 
ened with 2 heaping tablespoons of flour, 
wet with a little water. Let boil up and 
pour over % package of oysteretts. Add 2 
heaping tablespoons of salt, 2 tablespoons of 
butter in a well heated tureen. Then add 
the boiling oysters. Serve in well heated 
plates or bowls.—Mrs. T. B. Mastin, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 











TURKEY STUFFED WITH OYSTERS. 


If the turkey is a large one, parboil until 
tender and then stuff with a dressing made 
by browning a loaf of bread, as if for toast, 
and softening with some of the stock or 
boiling water. Add 2 well-beaten eggs and 
a quart of oysters from which the juice has 
been drained. Season with a small onion 
chopped fine and a tablespoon of celery seed. 
Brown in oven and baste with a little but- 
ter. Sprinkle we"! with fticur beture putting 
in oven.—Mrs. T B Mastit Montgomery 
Alabama. 


TO MAKE GOOD SYRUP. 


To make nice-flavored, red-colored sugar 
syrup, take the amount of sugar required— 
always two parts sugar to one of water— 
put in vessel on stove and let brown all it 
can not to scorch, then put in your water 
boiling hot, and you will be delighted with 
the result.—R. L. Nicholson. Etta, Miss 





Water to Float a Navy 


If all of the water which has been pumped by Aermotors could’ be 
collected in one great body, it would form a sea on which all the navies of 
the world could maneuver. But you do not have to pump oceans of water 
to supply your own needs. What you want is some reliable and econom- 
ical power which will supply plenty of water for your house, barn and fields. 

An Aermotor of suitable size erected on a tower of proper 


height will do the work for you without bother or worry 
and with practically no expense. 


Power for Pumping 


It costs nothing for power if you use an Aermotor to do your 
pumping. More water is pumped by Aermotors for stock and 
domestic purposes than by any other kind of pumping machinery. 
They do their work silently, surely and satisfactorily. Aermotors 
have been pumping water faithfully for the past 25 years. Go to 
any part of theinhabited world today and you will find the Aermotor 
there ahead of you. From Alaska to Patagonia, from Hongkong 
to Liverpool, from Siberia to the Cape of Good Hope and on all the 
islands of the sea you will findthem. You cannot travel far today 
without seeing an Aermotor standing out as the most prominent 
object inthe landscape. Aermotors have gone everywhere because 
wherever they have gone they have been found to be the most 
economical, and most reliable device for pumping water. 


Count the Cost 


The price of gasoline has taken a big jump. It is likely to goup - 
again any day. The air is free and the supply is inexhaustible. No 
one can corner your source of power if you use an Aermotor for 
pumping water. The first cost of an Aermotor is small, the upkeep 
is almost nothing, the service is most satisfactory. Anyone who 
has used an Aermotor will never be satisfied with any other pump- 
ing device. It was the first steel windmill and has always been the 
best. Aermotor Galvanized Steel Towers are best, too. 


‘¢Storage Solves the Water Problem” 


We have just issued a large hanger, 16 x 44 inches, on the above 
subject, It contains over 100 pictures of Aermotor outfits which 
have been pumping water for the farmers of one community for 
from 1 to 20 years. These picures have been made from the finest 
¥*. lot of farm photographs that have ever been taken. If you will put 
up one of these hangers in your living room it will be the most 

, talked about object there. Itis 100 pictures in one and each indi- 
‘vidual picture shows a prosperous farm where the Aermotor is 
used for supplying all the water required. This hanger gives val- 

v, uable information about the storage of water for household and 
“stock purposes. You should certainly have one. _ It is free for the 
asking. Just one word ‘“‘Hanger”’ on a postal card, with your 
name and address, will bring it. 


om A ermotor Co. Twelfth Street and 


Campbell Avenue, 























Chicago 





sipess Mep “% 


The “Patriot” stands out conspicuously as the ideal iad 
shoe for the busy man who demands style, perfect 
fitting qualities, and good service in his shoes. 


The tremendous output of our 23 big “Star Brand” 
factories — over 15,000,000 pairs of shoes per year — 
enables us to sell shoes for less money than it 
costs the average manufacturer to make them. What 

we save in manufacturing is put into extra quality. 


, “Patriot” is made in our finest factory by a big force of experts 
oie from our army of 10,000 skilled shoemakers. The special 
hand work on each pair places it in the “custom made class. 


The style shown — No. 1364— is made of the finest tan 
calf skin over the new “Aero” last. It is the same 
style and grade sold in the large cities at $5.00 and 
$6.00. The “Patriot” sells at $4.50 to $5.00, 
according to style and leather. 


The “Patriot” and other “Star Brand” 
Shoes—over 750 styles—are sold. by 
20,000 good merchants. Don’t just 
drop into any store, but hunt up the 
“Star Brand” dealer.or write to us for 
name of nearest merchant who sells them. 

Always ask for and itfist upon having 
the “Patriot”. with our name on the so! 
and our Gn on the heel And you ¥e 
oe sure a pure-lea 
substitutes for leather are ever used. 


“Siar Brand Shoes Are Better” 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON $ RAND 


PIANUFACTURERS . ranch Of International Shoe ° st. Louts 




















EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From choice matings. Rose Comb Black Minorcas, Rose 
Comb Rhode Iskn. Reds, Li hmas and White 


Wyandottes at &*. 2. ios. 
dog 2 Prices right. Baby 


eggs per is, > cock for sale. 
Chicks 15¢ each. 
W/L LMUT GROVE POULTRY YDS., China Grove, N. C. 





15 Eggs, $1.50; 30 Eggs, $2.50—Every pen 
headed with prize winner. Stock cheap, $1 
to $3. Silver Wyandottes, Single Comb Black | 
Minoreas, Rose and Single Comb Reds, Single 
Comb Brown and White Leghorns. Prolific 
layers. Cockerels and cocks. 

: O. F. ELLER, Miller’s Creek, N. 


GET THIS CAR FREE 


Students who take my course in motoring and 
qualify for the Agency receive this big 50 H. P. 
Coey Flyer without one centin cash, 

MY BIG BOOK TELLS HOW—1 WILL SEND IT FREE 
Also first !esson to every one answering this ad. 
C.A,Coey, Pres,, C.A.Coey’s School of Motoring 
Dept. 1655, 1424-26 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Cc. 








White Wyanavites (Fishel strain), Black 
Minoreas and Single Comb Rhode Island 
| Reds. EGGS, $2 for 15. Can ship eggs on | 
short notice. If 
M. R. 'TOLAR, Parkton, N. C. 

















you do not file your papers, give this 
copy to a neighbor who does not read it. 





POST OFFICE 


This is the “Thornhill” Wagon— 
the Wagon that Must Make Good 


The best known materials—the labor 
of master workmen —the aid of the 
most ingenious machinery have been 
employed to produce the ‘‘Thornhill.” 


Note the construction of the wheels 
of “Thornhill” wagons. For the spokes 
we use the finest hickory — machine 
driven to insure the right dish. The 
hubs are of oak, thoroughly seasoned, 
and banded with double refined sable 
iron. 


The bolsters of best white oak, with 
iron plate at top and bottom riveted 
thru—multiplying their strength. 


The “Thornhill”? has a malleable 
front houn plate—that is braced to the 
houns at all points. This is an exclu- 
sive “Thornhill” feature. It prevents 
the gears from ever getting out of line 
and causing hard pulling. 


“Thornhills” are equipped with long 
sleeve, malleable, non-breakable skeins 
that insure light running and outlast 
any other skein. Every skein is fitted 
to its axle with a Defiance machine—in- 
fallibly accurate. This machine insures 
the right pitch and tuck—makes light 
draft a certainty. 

The axles are of toughest hickory— 
the steel axles of the best refined steel. 

For the sides of ‘‘Thornhill’’ beds we 
use poplar. It costs more, but ho!ds 
paint better, and gives better service. 

Because we know that every part of 
a ‘Thornhill’? is what it should be, we 
guarantee that should any part prove 
defective in one year or five, we will 
replace it without charge. 

If your dealer does not sell the 
“Thornhill”? write us for the name of 
a dealer who does. 


Thornhill Wagon Co. 


Lynchburg, Virginia 


RNAS 2 ARTE NR RE RT SLA SEO OO OR 
The Thornhill Wagon is not the lowest priced—but the best, and in the end the cheapest 
ARE Th ERE AR 5S TRULIA LIES ORE EE LORE MBE EE LER ELEE BED ESE AIRS ACARI 





a Time—Equally Spac 


—*Thick’’ or **Thin’”’ 


Without preparation of the seed, plant from a 
bushel or more to a peck or less to the acre—a 
single seed at a time, uniform distances of one to 
five inches apart as you set the planter. Get a full 
stand and save half the time, work and expense of 
chopping. Each plant stands alone and grows 
stocky and strong even if chopping is delayed. The 


“ONE SEED” 





LEDBETTER 


and Cotton Planter 





has ten years of wonderful success back of it to prove that it makes 
big yields at low cost and gives full stands without waste. 
plain sight, with absolute regularity and accuracy of drop and does not crush seed. Posztzvely 
plants corn better than any other corn planter, and peas, sorghum, millet, cane, etc., with perfect 
Easily and accurately set to plant at any depth, in furrow, on a level or on a ridge. 
WRITE FOR BOOKS, FREE Send your name ona postal for full particulars and absolute 
proof of all we say; or better still, send $14.00 now for this planter ($19.00 for same with fertilizer 
distributor; peanut planting attachment, $1.50), ard save time if your dealer does not sell the 
Absolutely guaranteed to please you in every way 


regularity. 


LEDBETTER. We'll prepay the freight. 


Positive force feed brings seed out in 





et money refunded without question. Write for book showing this and other styles. 


THE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY 


We ship promptly from Dallas, Texas; Little Rock, Ark.; Jackson, Miss. 
Wilmington, N. C. and other points. Address all correspondence to Dallas, Texas. 


811 Pacific Avenue, Dallas, Texas 


; Birming , Ala.; Atlanta, Ga.; 











INTRODU CT ORY PRICE Ca Of Better 


bbage Plants 





1200 for $1.00. Cash with order. 
By mail 200 for 50 cents 





Charlotte, 


We want to convince growers of Cabbage that we are growing BETTER Cabbage Plants 
than the growers on the Sea Coast—plants that ship better, grow better, Frost-Proof—in fact, 
made so by freezing temperature, (we had 21 degrees once, and 29 degrees this week, while the 
S. C. Coast has not had a lower temperature than 36 degrees since December.) Since ‘*Seein’s 
Believin”’ we will send by Express, charges unpaid, 5000 Cabbage Plants for $4.00, 3000 for $2.50, 


Early Jersey, Charleston, Early Summer and Drumhead. 


WAKEFIELD FARMS, 


North Carolina. 














CABBAGE PLANTS 75 Cents per 1,000 


We have millions of FROST-PROOF post we are sel'ing at 


above LOW price while they last. Al 


Count guaranteed. 


GLOBE PLANT CO., 


leading varieties. 


Hawkinsville, Ga. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed to do as they promise. 


HOW TO HANDLE ASPARAGUS. 


How to Cultivate After the Bed is 
Started and How to Prepare for 
Market. 


URING the first season the land 

should be best well cultivated to 
maintain a soil mulch and to keep 
down weeds. Cultivation should con- 
tinue until the tops of the plants 
have matured. 

When the berries on the plants 
have turned red, the tops should be 
cut down and left on the ground un- 
til perfectly dry. On a windy day 
the dry matter may be set on fire, 
and this will not only burn up all 
rubbish, but will also destroy many 
troublesome insect pests and dis- 
eases. After the patch has been 
burned over, spread a good coating 
of manure over the ground and leave 
until spring. 


Early in the spring of the second | 
manure should be: 


year, the rough 
raked off and the ground should be 
worked. It is a good pian to plow 
furrows from each way on to the cen- 
ter of the row, thus leaving a ridge 
on the center of the row and a hol- 
low between the rows. After this 
plowing, use a spike-toothed harrow 
or cultivator and level down the 
beds. 

Cultivation should be given as out- 
lined for the first season. Cut down 
the tops, burn the patch, and top- 
dress with manure as before. An 
application of a high-grade fertil- 
izer in early summer will produce 
a good strong growth that forms a 
strong root system. 

The patch can now be cut the third 
season. The bed should be worked 
as outlined for the previous seasons, 
but early in the spring an applica- 
tion of from 75 to 100 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda per acre, should be 
made as a top-dressing near the 
plants. This fertilizer is readily 
available, and will give -esults in the 
crop to be cut. When cutting has 
ceased, or about May first, the patch 
should receive an application of 
1,000 pounds of fertilizer made up 
as follows: 

Acid phosphate, 400 pounds; ni- 
trate of soda, 100 pounds; cottonseed 
meal, 350 pounds; muriate of pot- 
ash, 150 pounds. 

The above is a 7-4-8 goods and it 
should be broadcasted and disked in, 
running the disk across the rows. 
Cultivation should be kept up as in 
previous years. 

When cutting asparagus, select 
those stalks which are about six 
inches long and run the knife about 
two inches under the ground. Care 
must be taken in cutting so as not 
to injure the shoots which are just 
coming thru the soil. Every stalk 
on the field should be cut at each 
cutting, for insects will lay their 
eggs upon the old stalks left. This 
regular cutting also conserves the 
strength of the plant. As soon as the 
stalks are cut they should be re- 
moved to a cool place where they are 
graded and packed in bunches. The 
bunches are made uniform by using 
small wooden boxes at the top and 
one end, and of the required length. 
The stems are then cut the desired 
length with the asparagus knife and 
the bunch is tied with raffia. These 
bunches are usually of about one 
pound in weight. All small, tough, 
or withered stalks should be dis- 
carded. To keep the bunches fresh 
for the local market they are placed 
upright in pans containing about an 
inch of water. All cutting should be 
done in the early morning before the 
dew is off the plants. The bunches 
for shipping are packed in crates, 
holding two dozen, and the bases of 
the bunches are set in a layer of 
damp moss. 

The crates are made of four slats 
3%x22 inches, two slats 6%x22 


| inches and two pieces 614x9 inches, 


the latter being for the heads. 

If bleached grass is desired, hill 
up the rows with soil and cut the 
stalks five inches below the surface 
of the soil. 

H. M. CONOLLY. 


‘THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


DAYBREAK PHOSPHATE 


GROUND 95% THROUGH 100 MESH 


that 95% passes a 100 mesh 
screen, 80 % passing a 200 
mesh screen, and is abso- 
lutely guaranteed to 
contain a minimum 
of 13% Phospho- 

rus (2934% 
Phosphoric 


ed by 

the lead- 

ing experi. 

ment stations 

as the best and 
most economical 
carrier of Phospho- 
rus. It apveals only 
to the intelligent farm- 

er who utilizes Nature’s 
abundant source of Nitrogen 

by growing | egumes and who 
keeps his soil alive with humus. 
Write for literature and prices. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Ground Kock Dept. COLUMBIA, TENN. 























Sweet Potato Plants 


Now ready for immediate shipment, 
Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Yams. 
I guarantee my slips to be true to 
name and to reach you in good con- 
dition. Price, $1.75 per thousand. 


W. W. Morris 
FORT GREEN, 





FLORIDA 




















Sweet Potato Plants 


The following are quoted per 1000: 
Padrick’s Perfection, $2.00 Cabbage plants, $1.25 
Padrick’s Early, 1.75 Tomato Plants, 1.75 
Padrick’s Favorite, 1.50 Fepper Piants, 2 00 
Bunch or Vineless, 1.75 Beets, 2.00 
Triumphs, 1.50 Strawberry, 250 

Will exchange for Field Peas. 


JNO. G. PADRICK, Tifton, Ga. 








GROW MORE 


SWEET POTATOES 
AND LESS COTTON 
See eee 


Cc. W. WAUGHTEL 
, Sees Potato Specialist. Homeland, Georgia. 











pare. 
Irish Cobbler Seed Potatoes. 


Genuine Maine-grown. Original grow,- 
er’s name stamped on each sack. Only 
have 100 bags to offer. This portion we 
will not use on our own farms. $3 per 
sack of 160 pounds, f.o.b. cars at Plym- 
outh, N. C. Cash with order. Address, 


E. J. CONKLIN, Plymouth, N. C. 











SWEET POTATO SLIPS. 


My seed stock tested by Georgia and 
Alabama Experiment Stations. I guar- 
antee my plants to be true to name and 
best on the market. Book on sweet po- 
tato growing free to purchasers of 5,000 
plants. Write at once for catalog. 


J. R. DAVIS, Bartow, Fla. 
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EACH & APPLE 
TREES 2c*: & up 


Pear,Cherry, Strawberry, etc.—Catalog Free 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 81, Cleveland, Tenn. 





Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—All variecies, 
75 cents per thousand. Southeastern Plant 
Company, Yonges Island, S. C., R. F. D. 1. 


BRANCH’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 


WATERMELON SEED 


ONLY PURESTRAIN Carefully selected. Kept pure 
1M UNITED STATES forty years. No other variety 
ee grown on plantation of 1500 acres. 
Pure seed impossible where different kinds are 
grown, loz. 15c—2 oz. 25c—4 oz. 40c—+ Ib. G0, 
1 lb. $1.00—5 Ibs. $4.50—10 lbs. $8.50 delivered. 
Remit registered letter or money order, Send for 
Seed Annual. Manualon melon culture with all 
orders. M. |. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia County, Georgia. 


MIXED COW PEAS! 


A choice lot good sound Mixed Cow Peas. 
$1.65 per Bushel f. o. b., Aiken, S. C. Cash 
with order. 


HAHN & CO., 











Aiken, S. C. 


BEE HIVES 


A full stock of G. B. 
man Frames, Section Boxes, Supers and Hives. 
Foundation. Ask for catalogues and price list. 
stocks. Prompt shipments. 


OTTO SCHWILL & CO. 
SEEDSMEN _ Established 1869 
Box 35 MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Bees 


for the 


Farm 














Lewis Co. Bee Ware, Hoff- 
Comb 
Large 





Need little attention and pay big profits 
If you are interested in them send for a 
sample cony of Gleanings in Bee Culture. 
Also a bee supply catalog. 


THE A. IL. ROOT CO. 
Box 353 Medina, Ohio 
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Saturday, March 22, 1913.] 
Take Care of the Tools. 


HEN the season’s work with a 
machine has been finished, it 
should be thoroughly cleaned and all 
parts that are likely to rust should 
be carefully wiped with an oiled rag. 
It is a good idea to coat these parts 
with tallow or a good grade of axle 
grease. After carefully putting away 
the greased parts, the implement it- 
self should be stored in a shed of 
some kind for shelter. 

The farmer who takes the proper 
care of his implements not only 
houses them and keeps them in good 
adjustment, but he paints them oc- 
casionally. Paint closes all cracks 
and keeps out the moisture. It not 
only preserves the wood, but the 
iron parts are benefited as well. It 
also gives the tools a much better 
appearance.—Prof. H. M. Bainer. 





How to Make Corn. 


HAVE been making more and more 
corn every year since I have been 
taking your paper. Last year I had 
the largest crop of all in the past. 
If anyone:of your readers or their 
neighbors fail to make plenty of corn, 
tell them to plant six to eight 
acres to horse, use 600 to 800 
pounds of good fertilizer per acre. 
Prepare land good, break with two- 
horse plow deep and if possible run 
disk harrow over land just before 
planting. Cut land eight or ten inches 
deep. Work well after planting. I 
am sure if this is done they will sell 
corn the year 1914. 
A. B. BRYANT. 
Rowland, N. C. 





I raise splendid watermelons by 
bedding land in ten-foot beds with 
two-horse turner, then scatter stable 
manure all along water furrow or 
middles, then strew guano on ma- 
nure, stir with long plow, throw 
back two furrows with two-horse 
turner, flatten ridge with harrow, 
plant with rows ten feet apart; when 
up, break out middles with same 
turner, then keep ahead of vines 
with cultivator and hoe row twice, 
thin to two plants to hill.—Karl G. 
Daly. 





If you wish to grow strong vigo- 
rous potato plants, take about two 
bushels of strong stable manure, 
place it in a large barrel and fill with 
water. Stir once or twice a day for 
two or three days. When potato slips 
begin to sprout above the ground, 
water your bed with this liquid ma- 
nure about twice a week and watch 
them grow.—T. T. McNelly, Dade- 
Ville, Ala. 








If the garden has a crop of crab- 
grass or vegetable matter on it, turn 
under in fall, turn again in spring 
and harrow fine; open rows, scatter 
guano in furrow, stir and cover with 
two furrows, drag down with spike 
harrow and you are ready to plant. 
—Karl G. Daly. 





By using the double plows and 
cultivators which do superior work, 
we can, through the cultivation of the 
crop, make one man do the work of 
two, thereby adding $200 to our net 
— M. Roberts, Windsor, 

a. 





Soil Salvation. 


A valuable treatise on terracing, ditching, 
draining, 











irrigating, ete., called “Soil Salva- 
tion,” is published by Bostrom-Brady Mfg. 
Co., 158 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga., and 
will be mailed free by them to any of our 
readers upon request, who expect to do ter- 
racing, ditching, draining, or irrigating at 
any time. Mention this paper when writing 
for the book. 

The Southern Railway has secured the 
Services of two new experts in animal hus- 
bandry, Dr. Walter Sorrell, who will be lo- 
cated at Greensboro, N. C., and D. G D. 
Lowe, who will be located at Chattanooga 
Tenn, A dairy instruction car will be run 
Over the Southern, and the K. & B., and 
the V. & Ss. W. railroads, covering eastern | 
Tennessee, from March 20 to May 1 





A reader of The Progressive Farmer wants 
to know where he can get the Vineless Yam | 
Sweet potatoes for seed. | 





list, address Funk Bros’. Seed Co 
1500 W. Washington St., Blooming- 
| ton, Ill. Funk’s Seeds Succeeds, 


Every pipe’s 
a jimmy pipe 
if it’s packed 
with P. A. 


You enlist in the fimmy pipe army— 
whether you boss a briar, clay or 


meerschaum. Just jam it chock 


of Prince Albert, make fire with a 
match—and youve certainly got yours! 


Prince Albert kicks the grouch right 
out of any old pipe you ever saw or 
It tunes 


smoked—or tried to smoke! 
"em up and puts in sweetness 
fragrance and real pipe joy! 


My, how you can go to that old jimmy 
ieee Albert 
never bit any other man¥tongue. And 


NGW! Because 
it won't bite yours! The bite’s cut 
by a patented proress. 
men pipe happy. 


PRINGE ALBE 


It just makes ° 


full 


and 


out 


the national joy smoke 


tells its own story in simple words: 
doubled the number of pipe smokers i ina few years. Think how downright delicious 
it must be, to set pipe-shy men “going to it’ 


suffered with “biters’”’ and ‘ 


good fragrance, sweetness and freshness. 


your throat. Just isn’t built that 


“It’s the goods.’ 


way. Forget 


and get the good things of life that are yours for the asking. 


RT 


Realize, men, that it has 


’ and to bring into line old-timers who 
‘ranks”’ till Prince Albert blazed the way! 


And you can’t get away from this: You never smoked a finer cigarette in your life 
than you can roll up with Prince Albert. Get into your system some of that bully 
It’s a revelation. Won’t parch or sting 
those fire-brands and chaff-brands 


The 2 toppy red bag, 5c; the tidy red tin, 10c; also 





Pp 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


d and 


half-pound humidors. 





(25) 417 








1 have a small supply left—first come, 
first served. Send your order today. 


Buy from the Originator, 





SnicinaL SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON SEED. 
$1.10 per Bushel, E2:5a nc 
Simpkins’ Prolific is the GREATEST COTTON KNOWN. 


ww. 


A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N. C. 








Funk’s Farm Facts 


AN OLD SUBJECT WITH A NEW 


IDEA, 


That’s seed corn, as bred by Funk 
Bros., at Bloomington. With us, as 
with every practical farmer, it’s re- 
sults, OVER THE SCALES, that 
count. 

In over 1,600 cases in which we 
heard from farmers who used our 
seed last year, the average better- 
ment, over “home-grown” seed, was 
fifteen bushels per acre. 

If you plant our seed your increase 
ought to pay rent or interest on every 
acre upon which it grows. No need 
to plunge, but buy a bushel to try 
this year. It only costs 65 cents more 
an acre than ‘‘home-grown”’ seed, 
and only 35 cents per acre more than 
the average commercial seed corn. 

For free illustrated book and price 





WANTED—Peas, Soy Beans, 
fas. 


Peanuts, Chu- 
Mail samples and quote price. 





E. W. JONES, Seedsman, 


Wood 


lawn, Va. 














Special Money Saving Intro 





Ride 10 Days Free 


Turn your walking plow—steel, ae or wooden beam—into a 


WINNER PLOW “TRUCK 

We will ship this truck, the best device ever made for holding a 

plow, immediately upon receipt of your order. 

any ground. We'll pay freight both ways and 

don’t think the extra work you do is worth the price of the Winner, 
ductory Offer. Write today for my free book and special gee. You haven’t a 

single chance to take. You put it absolutely up to = to please you with a Winner plow 


SSS... MFG. CO., Box J, CORTLAND, 


sulky with 


You try it 10 
your money 


s, in 
you 


truck and we can do it. 
rite today. 


N. Y. 











.MIXSON SEED CO. 


THE BEST SEED FOR YOUR LAND 
The kind that grow—that produce larger crops. . Farmers make no mistake in buying 


MIXSON HIGH-GRADE SEEDS—actual tests show they are best for truck farms oF 

Beans, Cucumbers, Cabbage, Corn, Sorghum, Cotton and otherseeds 

for all purposes, bes to-day for descriptive catalogue and 
tice list. Address 2 

W. H, MIXSON "SEED CO., Charleston, S. C. 


garden. 
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‘ ° 
Hope’s Mexican Big Boll Cotton 
Has a Proven Record. 

For most money and heavi- Tested with 34 leading varieties. Yield 
est yields per acre and earliest was 400 to. 1,200 pounds per acre greater. 
Sees MAturity, write B. W. Haw- Largest and earliest big boll known. 30 
kins, Nona, Ga., for history bolls to pound. 40 per cent lint. Plant 
TON and descriptive circular of his it once, you will plant it always. A 3- 
Great and Wonderful Cotton, bushel bag choice seed for $7.50 while 

eum With price of Seed. It’s Free. they last. 
J. D. HOPE, Sharon, 8S. C. 

WEBBER LONG STAPLE COTTON SEED 


$1 per Bushel.. 
Lint sold at 17c pound last fall. 
Yield, one to two bales per acre. 


McColl, 


JASPER FLETCHER, 


Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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Saves 1, the Labor of 
a 


Saves Seed and securesa 4 
fine even stand. 4 
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Planting 


Gives Cotton a Quick 
Start—2 chances at 
a Big Crop. 










Cheaper > a Cotton, Corn, 
1 ulti tg : Beans, Peas, Pea- 
oc rs nuts and other seed are accurately 
vate. planted with the Cole. At one trip it 





smoothes the bed, opens a furrow, mixes 
guano with the soil, covers it, opens again, p ants 
the seed and covers them in the most accurate 
and scientific manner. 


The 
Cole Planter 
No. 7 


known as capillary attraction, that draws up 
moisture from the earth tothe seed. ~ 

The loose earth on top is a mulch, that retains 
moisture around the seed, 

Seed fall in plain sight, The wind cannot 
blow them away. None are wasted at the end of 
therows. The cotton comes upin a straight line 
without bunches, Thusit can be chopped toa 
stand much faster and plowed more accurately, 
reducing the cost of cultivation. 

The Colegives you a quick even stand with as 
few seed as itis safe to plant, 

The saving in seed and labor will more tha 
pay for the machine the first season. 





In planting 1t puts the fertilizer below the seed 
for cotton— just above the seed for corn— the 
ve it ought to be. 

he guano being mixed with the soil around 
the seed - elenty nts the fertilizer being too strong 
and injuring their sald to grow. Just as soon 
asthe seed sprouts the young plant is fed. 

Your crop grows off thrifty and vigorous, and 
is much cheaper to cultivate than puny, slow- 
growing stuff— gets ahead of cut-worms and boll 
weevil. Stunting is prevented ! 

You save the work ofa man and mule by dis- 
ye while planting with the Cole. 

The Cole Planter is the strongest and most 
durable of all planters. Itis the most easily 
operated. At every point you will positively 
find that its work is best. It plants cheaper and 
better than any planter ever Built, 

Thesteel Coulter breaks the crust— threwing 
the trash and dry top earth into the middles. 
aoe steel sword presses out a firm V shaped 

urrow. 

The pressure causes the earth to become come 
pact just beneath the seed, creating what is 


Write us for Catalogue 


Our Free catalogue tells all about the famous 
Cole Planters and Labor saving distributors. 
Shows how to get more good from guano, 

Write for it. Buy direct (freight prepaid) or, 
if you prefer, alocal merchant will supply the 
Genuine Cole and guarantee you satisfaction. 


The Cole Mfg. Co. 


Box 300 Charlotte, North Carolina 














“No more repair bills 
Omicig im 


Think of the money you could © 
have saved if your buildings had 
been covered with a roofing that 
never had to be coated, graveled or 
repaired! 
a cent for coating or repairs if you use 


J-M Asbestos Roofing 


You'll never have to spend: 


It is the cheapest-per-year roofing on the market. 

J-M Asbestos Roofing is mineral throughout—layer upon layer of pure Asbestos 
(rock) fibres everlastingly cemented together with Trinidad Lake Asphalt—literally 
a sheet of pliable stone. Contains no perishable substance. Has been in service on 
hun 3 of buildings for over a quarter century and is sound today. ; 

Keeps buildings cool in summer, warm in winter, and affords perfect fire protection. 

Anyone can apply it. Don’t take a substitute. Our nearest Branch will ship direct if your 
dealer can’t supply you. Write today for Sample and Book No. 2564 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
Chica Detroit ene’ Minneapolis Philadelphia 
Ci <A Indi Ase STOS New Orleans Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Kansas City = New York San Francisco 
Dallas Los Angeles Louisville Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 
For Canada :—-THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 


Albany Louis 


St. 
Syracuse 





Boston 
Buffalo 


Toronto 1964 
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GETTING THE FARMERS TO 
WORK. 


(Our Weekly Prize Letter.) 


ARMERS of this county are be- 
ginning to wake up. They have 
been a long time about it but when 
they did get started they went at it 
with energy. The original cause of 
this awakening was the establish- 
ment of four agricultural schools in 
this county. In these schools were 
placed agricultural teachers, and 
much practi®al work has been done. 
Through the medium of the students 
the farmers become interested. Ag- 
ricultural meetings were held month- 
ly and entrances were made for con- 
tests that were being held in the 
county. 

The place I refer to in particular 
is at Tyner, Tenn. Here we have a 
local Farmers’ Union, established only 
a few months back. The farmers 
have long been feeling the need of 


such an organization. At their 
month] meetings, .speakers who 
were quainted with Unions and 


their benefits for farms were -obtain- 
ed. State President L. M. Rhodes 
was secured and gave convincing 
facts as to their benefits. Then we 
organized. The number we started 
with s only 27 actual members. 
We will soon have 100 and are in- 
creasing every meeting. We meet 
twice a month. Our admission fee 
into our Union is $1 a year; women 
admitted free. 
We were given the name of the 
State purchasing agent the night we 
joined. We can now purchase through 
the Union very much cheaper than 
otherwise. We expect also to get bet- 
ter prices for our crops this year than 
we did last. We are working for a 
community telephone line and have 
bright prospects. We are also work- 
ing for a county agricultural demon- 
strator. 
Our purchasing agent is located 
about 50 miles from here and we 
have to pay freight on our goods 
from there. We want a purchasing 
agent in Chattanooga, our nearest 
city, and maybe we will get him. 
Watch us grow. 
W. P. DAVIDSON. 
Shepherd, Tenn. 





Comment by Mr. Dabbs:—Brother 





Davidson writes an interesting letter 





WITH THE BEST 
STONE BURRS MONEY CAN BUY. 


Greatest Money Saver a Farmer Can Own! 


The Yadkin Valley Corn Mill will grind perfect bread meal. 
Chops and feed stuff of all kinds right at home, saving time 
and toll where you have to go to mill, and make you 
money grinding for your neighbors. 


Simple, Strong, Durable and Efficient 


Secrgen inside of feeding spout takes out all 
dirt, inferior or shriveled grains, trash and 
other impurities. 

Every mill guaranteed to do satisfactory 
work as represented or your money refunded. 
Send today for information and prices. We 


Yadkin Valley Corn Mill 

















carry in addition to the above a full line of 
engines, threshers, and farm machinery and 
a full line of repairs for Superior, Farmer’s 
Favorite, and Peoria Grain Drills, Kingman Farm Machinery, Johnston Harvesting 
Machinery, Ohio Feed Cutters, Vulcan Plows and many other lines. Write us. 


THE TOWNSEND BUGGY COMPANY, 
GREENSBORO, - - - + - = - NORTH CAROLINA. 





of what his Union is planning to do, 
and of the agricultural awakening in 
his county. I trust his experience 
may not be like some in South Caro- 
lina where the Farm Demonstration 
Work, Boys’ Corn Clubs and Girls’ 
Tomato Clubs are so highly develop- 
ed, and the Union is dead or so near 
so, it has no influence for good in the 
community. It has seemed to me 
that in some respects these agencies 
have done harm. They are all stress- 
ing the producing side of the farm 
—soil building and conservation of 
resources. All are stressing individ- 
ual effort, all are subsidized by the 
government, county, State and Na- 
tional, and by the general education 
board, supplemented by contribu- 








tions by bankers, merchants and pub- 





130 Acres Near Tidewater 
Livestock and Tools Included. 


Splendid Maryland Eastern shore farm, 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


FOUR PER CENT MONEY—On five years 
time, with privilege renewing for five years 
additional at 5 per cent to all white people 
of good character who buy land and live cn 
it, within five miles of Calhoun City, Miss. 
The lands of this section are as good as you 
will find in the South and are adapted to 
the growing of all crops grown in the South. 
The people are our most substantial farmers. 
Good schools and churches all around. For 
full information, write W. A. Houston, care 
Calhoun County Land Co., Okolona, Miss. 





and black 1 
woods and 
small fruit; cozy little cottage, piazza, spring wate 
poultry house, other buildings: owner h 


esegeag! 4 
lars of this an 
“Strout’s Farm Catalogue 36,”’ just out, write today 


Land Title Bldg , Philadelphia, Pa. 


borders 
stream, near town, railroad and pleasant, convenient 
surroundings; real money-maker; 70 acres rich red clay 

oam, smooth and easily worked, remainder 
pasture, 11-2 acres strawberries, lots of 
r, 
as other bus' 
ness, cannot care for farm; if taken now there will be 
included two mules, 50 hens, household goods. wagons, 
tools, all for $4300, easy terms. Full particu’ 
a 102-acre farm for $2500, page Fie 
or 
free copy. Station 1358, E. A. Strout Farm Agency, 


lic-spirited citizens, while the Union 
that is trying to bring about bus- 
iness reforms and scientific market- 
ing of the products of improved 
farming must depend on the small 
i: | fees and dues of its members for its 
“sinews of war.’’ And because mar- 
keting to be successful requires co- 
operation and is slow in showing re- 
sults, our people become discouraged. 











Near Charlotte, N. C. 
81 Acre Fruit Farm $2400, 


Best schools, best markets, best roadsin the South; 
40 acres smooth level fields; 20 acres fenced with wire, 
and abundantly watered for pasture; milk sells for 12 
cents a quart in city; 500 peach trees, good local market 
for the fruit; 21 acres in wood; only 2 miles toR. R. sta- 
tion, one mile to school; cozy 4-room cottage in nice con- 


SACRIFICE SALE “3 ieu1'° 


Recently vacated by owner, and ready for immedi 
ate occupancy. 100 acres under good fence; meadow; 
running water; wheat sowed. Close to good schools, 
churches and market. Dwelling has 8 large rooms, 
halls, porches, dry cellar. Tenant house of 5 rooms 
and allfarm buildings in good repair. 


Equipment 
for 1500 chickens. 


Fruit and berries of all kinds in 
abundance;10 acres in orchard. For particulars, ad- 








ition; good barn; owner’s requires i diate 
sale and price 1s ont $2400, part, cash and liberal terms. || °"°S* FENTON NOLAND, 





Station 1358. E. A. Strout Agency, So. Pines, N. C R. F, D. No. 2, Beaver Dam, Va. 
> 2a Fs ‘ Cat t{ te 


Getting so much from the Govy- 
ernment and agencies enumerated 
above, they drop out of the Union, 
and, of course, it fails. When the 
Union goes to Congress or a- State 
Legislature for aid in solving the 
marketing problem they are told 











4s 2et ess as ta 


“Unconstitutional.” Or “these are 


Tee 8 





problems busines men like yourself 
must solve by practical co-operation.” 
Or “You must not be constantly run- 
ning to the Government for help.” 
Even Dr. Bradford Knapp on Bank- 
ers’ Day conference at the National 
Corn Exposition, in his otherwise 
able address, had to take a crack at 
those of us who believe it is as legiti- 
mate to have the Government aid in 
proper marketing as in increased and 
more economical production. 

We have all over this country men 


on the pay rolls of the great popular 
wave of ‘‘Back to. the farm’’ propa- 
ganda, backed by the prestige and 
treasury of the National Government, 


who would not be on their jobs six 
months if their pay came from fees 


and dues of the people they would 
help. 


Salaries from a thousand dol- 
lars a year for demonstrators to three 
thousand or more to State directors, 
whose work is not one whit more im- 
portant than that of the officials of 
the Farmers’ Union, who must work 
for glory or patriotism or the ex- 
pectation of political reward in the 
future. 

Barrett and Davis, Rhodes and 
Alexander, Brown, Knight and others 
I could mention working for a pit- 
tance, sacrificing their personal af- 
fairs, are looked at askance, while 
they are doing as important work as 
Dr. Bradford Knapp and his able as- 
sistants in the honored pay-roll of a 
liberal government. 

The point of these remarks is that, 
if there is any pauperizing of the 
American farmer, it is by these agen- 
cies that are teaching him how to 
produce. And it ill becomes anyone 
on the pay roll of the Government to 
criticise those of us who demand 
equal consideration of marketing. 





Our “Honorable Mention” Letter. 


T SEEMS that the Farmers’ Union 

brothers are slow in writing up 
their work for The Progressive Far- 
mer. It would take only a few min- 
utes to write the most important part 
of the work they are doing in the lo- 
cal Unions, and thereby strengthen 
the cause. 

I wish to say a few words to the 
farmers’ wives and daughters who 
are members of the Farmers’ Un- 
ion, and also those who are eligible 
to membership, and could be mem- 
bers. Why do they not give a little 
more of their time and thought to 
what is really a benefit to them- 
selves? 

The farmers’ wives, in many ways, 
are responsible for the prosperity or 
the failures of the farmers. How 
many farmers can you think of now 
who have wives in ordinary health, 
who understand economy and prac- 
tice it in their everyday manage- 
ment, and who value their husbands’ 
labor as well as their own, who are 
not prosperous? 

I know a man who was almost 
worthless in his early life, and up to 
his marriage he lived, as it was said, 
“on the range.” But luckily for 
him, he married one of the best and 
smartest women I ever knew. They 
have made a nice living and have a 
small bank account. I have heard 
him say that it had become so nat- 
ural for him to be guided by her 
good advice that when she was sick 
and he knew she was in need of a 
doctor’s attention, he could not have 
one without her full consent. But 
yet with the influence and the re- 
sponsibility we have, we do not do 
what we might to help our husbands 
and sons and brothers, and worse 
than all, ourselves. 

It is not natural for each of us to 
have a thorough knowledge of all 
kinds of work. Some of us have a 
better knowledge of gardening, some 
of cooking, some of dairying, some 
of general housework, and some of 
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sewing, while some have a better 
knowledge of the care and manage- 
ment of children. And I know some 
women who are excellent farmers. 
Now what I want to ask is this: 
Why can’t we, as farmers’ wives and 
daughters who are already members 
and who can be members of the Far- 
mers’ Union, use our strongest ef- 
forts to combine our knowledge for 
the improyement and betterment of 
ourselves and-to»make our daily la- 
bor easier, by exchanging our best 
ideas? 

We might, as well as our hus- 
bands, spend two afternoons each 
month in the local Unions; and I sup- 
pose they would not mind our hav- 
ing a corner of our own to transact 
our part of the business. 

The lady members in this com- 
munity very seldom attend the meet- 
ings. It seems that they feel like 
there is nothing for them to do. [| 
must acknowledge right here that I 
am not a member of the Union, and 
perhaps we would not be allowed to 
take an active part, as they have 
their by-Iaws to be guided by. The 
only reason I have for not being a 
member is this: My husband has 
been a member but a short time and 
after each meeting I ask if there 
were any of the lady members there, 
and the answer is always ‘‘No.’”’ So 
I.feel a delicacy in sending an ap- 
plication where there are no other 
ladies present. 

MRS. S. E. TAYLOR. 

Magnolia, N. C. 

Comment by Mr. Dabbs:—I wish 
the conditions under which The Pro- 
gressive Farmer allows me to award 
prizes for letters of actual achieve- 
ment, could be modified to include 
Mrs. Taylor’s letter. She is on the 
right track, and I hope her letter 
will meet a hearty response from the 
brethren and sisters in the Union, 
and on the farms. Every phase of 
community development is depend- 
ent on women for its success. If 
there was any one feature of the corn 
exposition this winter in Columbia, 
8. C., greater than any other, it was 


community development; and _ the 
part woman was assigned in the 
demonstrations and the part she 


must fill in all true progress, was but 
another way of saying just what Mrs. 
Taylor is so admirably bringing out 
in her letter above. Let us hear 
from more of the sisters. In a few 
months Mrs. Taylor and her women 
friends ought to have Magnolia local 
Union do something worthy of a prize 
letter on this page. 





"Some Helps to Cheaper Corn. 


HAVE found one of the principal 

features in securing a good corn 
yield is to have a well planned rota- 
tion. We find a good one corn with 
cowpeas at last plowing; cotton with 
Tye at last picking; second crop 
Irish potatoes, with rye and crimson 
clover at potato harvest. I have only 
tried this rotation on a small scale, 
but I find it an ideal one, as it keeps 
a cover crop, also a nitrogen-gather- 
ing crop on my land all the time. 
This was the rotation I followed on 
One-fourth acre for experimenting, 
and gradually increased the yield 
from ten to 30% bushels on one- 
fourth acre. This is the rotation 
mostly followed on my father’s farm, 
which gave him an increase of over 
40 per cent corn yield. This increase 
in yield on his farm was brought 
ahout without any manure or fertil- 
izer being applied to the land at all. 

I have also found that subsoiling 
gives on our clay subsoil an increase 
of five to 11 bushels per acre. 

I have made many experiments 
with level, shallow cultivation and 
deep, ridge cultivation and find fre- 
quent, level, shallow cultivation to 
give much better results. Not only 
does it give larger corn yields but 
saves my team and land as well. This 
frequent, level, shallow cultivation 
will especially show good results in 
time of a drouth. 

Luray, Tenn. 


W. C. CROOK. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR COTTONSEED 
MEAL. 


Cheaper Sources of Nitrogen 
Available. 

HE advancing price of cottonseed 

meal and its apparent scarcity in 
some markets makes the question 
of substitutes one of great moment. 
In general, farmers may look upon 
dried blood and high-grade tankage 
as affording nitrogen of value and 
‘availability practically identical with 
that in cottonseed meal. 

Nitrate of soda is the most popular 
substitute. Its nitrogen is at present 
slightly less expensive and it is al- 
ways more quickly available than 
that in cottonseed meal. However, 
nitrate of soda needs to be used 
with ‘more discrimination than is es- 
sential with the forms of nitrogen 
that act more slowly. Because it is 
so quickly available it should not, as 
a rule, be applied before the plants to 
be fertilized have fairly begun 
growth and dieveloped a root system 
sufficient to take up the soluble ni- 
trates. Nitrate of soda is a fertilizer 
well suited to the thinking farmer, 
but it is subject to unnecessary 
waste in the hands of the thought- 
less and careless. Of one point every 
farmer may be assured. Nitrate of 
soda is not injurious to the land or to 
succeeding crops, as has_ been 
charged. 

Sulfate of ammonia, which con- 
tains about 20 per cent of nitrogen, 
thus making it practically three 
times as rich in nitrogen as cotton- 
seed meal, makes a satisfactory sub- 
stitute. Its concentration makes it 
even better suited to the purpose of 
the fertilizer mixer than to the 
farmer’s immediate use, and in the 


Are 


South most of it is thus used, leav-* 


ing but little obtainable by the 
farmer. Sulfate of ammonia _ is 
manufactured at Ensley and at Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama, and it is to be 
hoped that the supply of this fertili- 
zer will continue to increase, not 
only because of its importance in 
agriculture, but because it represents 
the conservation of a value that is 
ordinarily entirely lost in convert- 
ing coal into coke. 

Recently some Southern fertilizer 
manufacturers have begun to use 
as a source of nitrogen in their mixed 
goods a form of nitrogen obtained 
from the air by the aid of electricity, 
and known as calcium cyanamid, or 
lime nitrogen. Experiments have 
shown this to be valuable, but more 
evidence is needed to determine the 
exact value of this material as com- 
pared with cottonseed meal. 

The present relative scarcity and 
high price of cottonseed meal should 
point one moral which cannot be too 
often impressed. This is the need 
for Southern farmers to produce 
their own nitrogen by growing larger 
areas of the soil-enriching legumes, 
such as cowpeas, velvet beans, soy 
beans and crimson clover, and by 
producing and saving more barnyard 
manures. 

If the farmer must pay $27 or 
more per ton of cottonseed meal, 
made from a 16,000,000 bale crop, 
what will this fertilizer cost him in 
some years when the cotton drops 
to 12,000,000 or 13,000,000 bales? 
Facing that prospect, the part of 
wisdom is to produce our home sup- 
ply of nitrogen. <A beginning con- 
sists in laying at once a liberal sup- 
ply of cowpeas and other legumes 
for spring and summer planting. 

J. F. DUGGAR. 





Bulletin No. 200 of the Virginia 
Experiment ‘Station is entitled, 
“Chemical Studies of Virginia Soils” 
and may be had by writing the Ex- 
periment Station, Blacksburg, Va. 





I have been actively engaged in the prac- 
tice of medicine for more than 40 years, and 
my experience is, that the majority of 


deaths of men between the ages of 50 and 
65 years are due to one or more of the three 
following causes: early sexual dissipation, 
the use or abuse of alcohol, and excessive 
eating.—Dr. H. Woods, in Lippincott’s. 
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For Your Grain 








produce bumper yields. 


Ask for catalogue. 


gines, saw mills. 


(Depository for the South. ) 





The reading-thinking-working farmer is particular in 
carefully preparing and feeding the soil, also selects 
clean, fertile seed. Scientific farming is almost sure to 
Like attention is also given to 
machinery most efficient and durable for gathering and 
storing. The practical business-man farmer will not 
permit useless drain and waste of his efforts after the 
crop has matured and his profits are in sight. 


A Frick Grain Thresher 


is selected for finishing his season’s efforts. The machine 
that threshes clean from the head, provides complete 
separating and cleaning. The Frick thresher gives more 
bushels and a higher price is obtained for the grain. 

Terms easy. Special discount 
for cash. Steam traction, portable and stationary en- 


Frick Company, 


Office and Factory, Waynesboro, Pa. 


SALISBURY, N. C. 











dinary yields. 


more thoroughly. 


e 








Save Farm Labor 
Make it Produce More 


With practically the same labor, horses, mules, wagons and imple- 
ments, you can produce bigger crops from the same, or less acreage. 
It takes no more work to raise 60 to 90 bushels of corn, or one and 
a half to two bales of cotton, to the acre than it takes to make or- 
It is not necessary to plant a larger acreage to get a 
bigger yield. Simply work and cultivate the same amount of land 
You can produce bigger crops of 


COTTON, CORN, TOBACCO, AND ALL CROPS 
WITH 


Virginia-Carolina 
High-Grade 


Fertilizers 


They contain plant foods which enrich the soil, increase the 
yield and make farming more profitable. 


Virginia-Carolina 
®* Chemical Co. 


Box 1117 
RICHMOND - _ VIRGINIA 
2B 











A $2 Ad Sold $33 Worth of Chickens 


Some one said to me: “No use to adver- 
tise them. A red chicken? They are every- 
where.” But I didn’t heed, for I was in need. 
Se I advertised in The Progressive Farmer. 

From a $2 ad I sold $33 worth of stock 
Returned one check. There’s no need to try 
to tell how many inquiries 1 received. It 
pays te advertise, to let the people know 
what you have. MRS. 8. F LONG. 

Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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ACENTS $24 A WEEK 


R. M. King Made $45 in 6 Days 





15 IN ONE 


rged steel. Patented. Low priced. Sells to auto 
owners, ene. moganies in the shops one the bee 74 
eins. ‘Ten-inch sample to workers. Write at opee, 
THOMAS TOOL CO., 2455 West St., Daytes, Ohic 
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‘BREEDERS’ CARDS | 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
13 cents, etc. Each word, number or in- 
itial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with 
order. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $800 for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 
which we carry it at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 














FARM MACHINERY. | 


PRD arr | 
New 8-H.P. Inte rnational Gasoline Engine 
for sale. Sacrifice price. J. A. Irby, Black- 


stone, Virginia. 


Second-hand Engines and Boilers For 
Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make the 
price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Mill, 
s. 


Low’s Patent Shingle Machines—Best and 
cheapest on the market. Capacity from 12,- 
000 to 30,000 shingles per day. Geo. M. 
Whitener, Reepsville, N. C. 


“Ayers Peanut Planters plant ~ three-fourths 
of all peanuts raised in the country. Handle 
shelled or unshelled seed. Correspondence 
solicited. Ayers Implement Works, Peters- 
burg, Virginia. 


For Sale—One 2-horse Hagan gasoline en- 
gine, new, $85; two 4-horse Hagan gasoline 
engines, new, $125. Above are high-grade, 
suitable for electric lighting purposes. Four 
Fuller Johnson farm pump engines, gasoline, 
ready to attach to pump, $60; one 2-horse 
Standard gasoline engine, ready to connect 
to Diaphragm pump, new, $125; one 2-horse 
Standard gasoline deep well pumping engine, 
new, $150; one 6-horse Brown gasoline en- 
gine, new, $175; one Otto gasoline engine, 
small size, and second-hand, $15; one 3%- 
horse Vertical Charter gasoline engine, sec- 
ond-hand, $50; one 5%-horse Horizontal 





Charter gasoline engine, second-hand, $125; 
one 5-horse O. & S. steam engine, ver- 
tical, $75; one 7x8 Star steam engine, link 


motion, $59. Sydnor Pump & Well Co., De- 
partment P.F., Richmond, Va. 


| low prices. W. H. 








LIVESTOCK, 
“JERSEYS. 
~ Jel rsey Bull * pm for Sale. C. E. Finger, 
Hickory, N. 
Phe anes bulls, three fine young 


horses, Berkshire pigs, four Jersey cows, 
six Jersey heifers for sale. Groome & Sons, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


HOLSTEINS. 


Y 7 ‘anted — By w. O. Connor, at Cave 
Spring, Georgia, one or two Holstein heifers 
or calves of the ve ry best bree od. 





Bardin’s. ‘Holstein Farms are offering “for 


sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade 
heifers. E. C. Bardin, Proprietor, West 
Winfie 1d, _N. _Y. 

BERKSHIRES. 


Highly- Bred Berkshire Pigs” for Sale—At 
Rochelle, Jackson, Tenn, 


Berkshires—The best of breeding. ~ Ship- 
ped on approval. Robert McMurdo, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 


Bred sows and bred gilts, service boars 
and young boars, and sows for sale. D. L. 
Poole, Berkshire Farms, Enoree, S. C. 


Berkshires—Registered pigs, 10 weeks. old, 
50 pounds, out of daughter of Masterpiece, 
by son of Lord Premier, $10. Eight-months 
old gilts, bred and open, $25. W. D. Dickin- 
son, Burkeville, Va 


DUROC-JERSEY s. 











~ Duroe- Jerseys—Rich breeding, high “quali- 
ty. Moderate prices. C. G. Oakes, Assump- 
tion, Illinois. 


Duroc Boars and Bred Gilts and some 
Pigs—All out of big registered sows. Bronze 
turkeys, and Indian Runner ducks. Eggs. 36- 
page catalog free. Clarence Shenk, Luray, 
Virginia. 











~ Pure-Bred Registered Guernsey Bull Calf-- 
Dropped January 26, 1913. Grandson and 
great grandson of noted A. R. sires and 
dams. Price, $25 if taken before April Ist. 
James oO. Gardner, Charlotte, LN. Cc. 
MU LEFOOT. 
Mule-Footed Hogs are 
Best hog for the South. 
port, Ohio. 


Three nice Mulefoot Hogs 
boar, unbred and bred gilts. 
bred gilt, $15 each. 
Cole, Carbonton, mm. 


Har dy . , Prolific— 
Dinlap, Williams- 


9 ‘months old. 
Boar and un- 
Bred gilt, $20. Ernest 








FEATHER BEDS. 
PPD DDD DAODOMmrmwmrymrmmyYrrww 
Feather Beds--For only $10 we will ship you 
a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and six- 
pound pair pillows. Freight prepaid on orders 
for two beds or more. Remit by P. O. Money 
order or registered letter. Address Turner- 
Setzler Furniture Co., Dept. A., Converse, 
& C. 





DOG 8. 


“4913 I Hounds, Setters, Pointers and other 
breeds. 25 per cent discount on all orders. 
List free. Stodghill, Shelbyville, Ky. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


Two young Angus bulls and Duroc-Jersey 
pigs for sale. All registered. J. M. Allen, 
Kingston, Tenn. 

















Feather Beds and Pillows—If you would 
like to own a brand new 36-pound feather 
bed and a pair of 6-pound pillows, mail me 
$10. I will ship them to you and pay the 
freight to your depot. Best A. C. A. feather 
ticking. Guaranteed all live, new feathers; 
if not as advertised, your money back, 
Write for circulars and order blanks. Ad- 
dress D. M. Martin, Box 148, Griffin, Ga. 


Agents! 1—Wake up. Get busy. Send $10. 
Get new 36-pound feather bed, with 6-pound 
pair pillows free! Start right in making 
money, big money. Everybody buys. All 
women enthusiastic. Say best bed and pil- 


lows ever offered. New feathers. Best tick- 
ing. Freight prepaid on all. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. Live agents making big profits 


Pure-Bred English Bloodhound Pups for 


sale. Berkshire pigs, $7. White Wyandotte 
eggs. Write to W. M. Whitman, Herndon, 
Virginia. 





Hereford “Bull, “Wake” 292698, calved 
April 29, 1907. Holstein Bull “Sir Korndyke 
Monor DeKol 64325, calved January 15, 1908. 


Pedigrees furnished upon application, Will 
exchange for pair of mules, pair of mares 
or Angora goats. F. B. McKinne, Louis- 


burg, N. C. 
POULTRY AND EGGS. 


LLLP LLLLLLFPYIYLILIWws— 


BUTTERCU PS. 
Buttercup Chickens—Unlike others. Great 





ono 

















with easy work. Write today. Reference, | layers. Stock and eggs for sale. William 
Commercial Nat’l Bank, Turne® & Cornwell, | Tinnin, Rock Creek, N. C. 
Dept. 2, Charlotte, N. C. LEGHORNS. 

Day-Old Chicks—$12 per hundred, Single 
pera UE WANTED: ve | Comb White Leghorns. Little England 

Agents Wanted—To sell our washers ana | *@™™, Hampton, Va. 

wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey ORPINGTONS. 
Creek, Ind. 





Wanted—Young men to sell our new par- 
cel post maps. Everybody wants them. $8 





per day easily made by hustlers. Write 
Huse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
“Wanted at Once—A sober, honest, work- 


ing-man to raise hogs and feed for same, 
-and do all work pertaining to same, Ad- 
dress Box 228, Bennettsville, S. C. 


~"Wanted—Women and | girls ‘to make > men’s 


underwear. Work light and clean. Good 
wages paid while learning. Work done in 
Raleigh. Address, A. W. Chapin, Supt., 


Raleigh, N. C: 

Wanted—A white woman of good char- 
acter to cook and assist in general house 
work for a small family. Address, giving 
reference in first letter. Box J, Greenville, 
North Carolina. 








Agents Wanted For The Progressive 
Farmer and our books, “Fertilizing for 
Profit,” “A Southerner in Europe,” and 


“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. Cc. 

~ Wanted—Men ‘pre pare as firemen, 
men, electric motormen, 


“brake- 
colored train por- 


ters. Hundreds put to work. $75 to $90 a 
month No experience necessary. 500 more 
wanted. Standard Alabama roads. Write 


Inter Railway, 


De pt. (78) _Indianapolis, In 





Agents—$173 in two weeks, made by Mr. 
Williams, Illinois, selling the Automatic 
Jack, Combination 12 tools in one. Used by 
auto owners, teamsters, liveries, factories, 
mills, miners, farmers, ete. Easy sales, big 
profit. Exclusive county rights if you write 
quick, Automatic Jack Company, Box O, 


Bloomfield, Indiana, 





Let Us Start You in “Business—Will furnish 
you $2,000 worth of reliable books and Bibles 
on credit till fall, and teach you how to 
sell from $100 to $200 worth of books per 
week and take notes from purchasers, pay- 
able next fall. Will allow you $15 per week 
for expenses and show you how to make 
from $150 to $300 per month. No one but 
white men, between the ages of 21 and 60, 
with good character, who can furnish horse 
and buggy need answer. Don’t write unless 
you mean business. We are busy and haven’t 
time to lose with those who are not in earn- 
est. State age, give three business men as 
references. No letters answered unless ref- 
erences are given. Address us at the nearest 
office .to you. Phillips Boyd Publishing 
Company, Atlanta, ,Ga.,, Dallas, Texag, and 














Single Comb White Orpingtons—Fine lay- 
ers. $2 per 15. Miss Emily H. Glover. 
Me Phersonville, S. C. 








A Few Buff Orpington Cockerels Left— 
Some nice ones. Price, $1, $1.50 and $2 
each. A. Perkins, South Hill, Va. 





Buff Orpingtons— Won at Asheville, Ra- 
leigh, Columbia, Charlotte. Stock and eggs 
for sale. Write me. Bloom Kendall, Shel- 
by, Be Cy 


Closing Out Sale—50 Buff Orpington pul- 
lets at $1 and $1.50 each, of prize stock. 
Mrs. John Roderick, Rutherford College, 
North Carolina. 

pecoe, 











Prize-Winning Single Comb Buff Orping- 
tons—Sons and daughters of Madison Square 
Garden winners. Eggs delivered. Write for 
mating list. Anna E. Beard, Raphing, Va 


25 “White Orpington Roosters for Sale— 
$2 each. Eggs for hatching, from Barred 
Plymouth Rocks and White Orpingtons; 
yards headed by first prize winners at Ashe- 
ville, and Norfolk, Va. J. Cheek, Hen- 
derson, N. C. 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

Buff Plymouth Rocks—Two properly mat- 

ed pens and some extra fine cockerels for 




















sale. A. H. Kirk, Herndon, Va. 
~ Barred Rocks — Thompson and ad Brady 
strain. Stock and eggs for sale. Forest 
Grove Poultry Yard, King, N. C. 
RHODE “ISLAND REDS. 
Proctor’s | ‘Progressive, . Profitable, Pure 


Poultry—Single Comb, Rose Comb Reds, per- 
fected from leading strains. Prize-winners 
wherever shown. Leading in egg-laying con- 
tests everywhere. Got the habit. £28, 
$1.75, parcel post. Day-old chicks, 25 cents. 
Stock for sale. I handle incubators. ‘Proc- 
tor’s Pointers” every order. Satisfaction. 
Plainview Poultry Plant, Salisbury, N. mo 








‘WYANDOTTES. 
Rose Comb Silver Laced Wyandottes — for 
sale. Mrs. Henry Middleton, Warsaw, ae 
White Wyandottes—13 eggs, $1. From 
good layers. Pullets and cockerels for sale 
reasonable. Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C. 








For a Few Days Only—White Wyandotte 
pullets, bred to lay, $1.50 and $2 each; cock- 
erels, $2.50 each. J. M. Comer, Spread, Ga. 


J Mollie Long, Cherryville, N. C. 





White Wyandottes Exclusively—Excellent 
stock. Fine layers, guest $2 per 15. Good 





Little Rock, Ark. 


Pure-Bred Poultry — White Wyandottes, 
Barred Rocks (Thompson -strain), Leghorns 
(200-egg strain), Orpingtons and Black Mi- 
norcas; Mammoth Pekin ducks, Indian Run- 
ner ducks. Stock and eggs for sale. Groome 
& & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


~ Silver Laced Wyandottes ; for Sale—A few 
more fine cockerels. Prices within reach of 
all. Only one breed on the place. Best 
layers of American breed. Eggs for hatch- 
ing a specialty. Book your orders early. 
M. L. Aderholt, Silver Laced Wyandotte 
breeder, | _Henry River, N. C. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Anconas—Bred for heavy winter 
Eggs, $1.50 for 15; $2.50 for 30. 
ford, Gaffney, S. C. 


Anconas—Egegs for Hatching—15 for $2; 
cockerels, $3 (Sheppard’s strain). Dr. Isaac 
Peirce, Tazewell, Va. 


Pure-Bred Buff Rocks, Rose Comb Rhode 
Island Reds—$1 per 15 eggs. Mrs. Adison 
Overcash, Glass, N. C. 

Eggs—From pen of prize 
tridge Plymouth Rocks, 
cott, Greensboro, N. c. 


layers. 
R. C. Swof- 











winning Par- 
$2 a sitting. Boy- 





ss $aeGs. 


Buff Leghorn Eggs—$1 per 15. 
non, Madison, Va. 


- Buff Leghorn Eggs—$2 for 15—Mrs. B. T. 
Bonner, Aurora, N. C. 


‘Fifteen White Leghorn Eggs, 
Campton, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 


Brown Leghorns—Stock and eggs for sale. 
B. J. Temple, Hickory, xm Cc. 


Special Offer on Eggs—Cottondown Or- 
pington Yards, Raleigh, N. C. 





Ansel Ver- 








$1. J. G. 








bred stock. 





Rose Comb Rhode Island Red hens, $1.25 
each. Eggs, $1.25 per sitting. Mrs. J. H. 
Henley, Sanford, N.C. : 








Single Comb Black Minorca £&ggs—Pure- 


$1.50 for 15. State Line Poul- 
try Yard, Gibson, N. C. 


Eggs from Select Single Comb Reds—$1.25 
per 15. Tompkins-Degraff strain. W. H. 
Long, Cherryville, N. C. 


Eggs for Hatching—Crystal White Orping- 
ton, $1.50 per sitting of 15 eggs. Theo. Rob- 
erson, Williamston, N. C. 











Ringlet Barred Rock Eggs—15, $1.25. Gea. 
L. Mewborn, Snow Hill, N. C. 


White Minorca and Penciled Runner (ess. 
J. I, Goodman, Concord, N. C. 


~Thompson’s famous Ringlet eggs, 
A. T. Lambeth, Sanford, N. C. 


Eggs from Select Anconas—$1 per 15. Mrs. 














15, $1. 





“Buff Orpington and White eo Eggs—15, 
$1. Perry Yount, Hickory, N. 


~ Eggs From Heavy- Weight White Cornish, 
$3. M. E. Kennedy, Temple, Ga. 


Barred Rock Eggs—Express paid, 15 for 
$1. c. T. Hamm, Tobaccoville, N. C. 








“Wild Mallard Duck Eggs—Delivered to 





you by parcel post. Send $2 for 12. Andrew 
McLaughlin, Raphine, Va. 

Runner Duck Eggs—$1 per 13. Specially 
selected stock, mated, no akin. Mrs. Jno. 


H. Swing, Mocksville, N. C. 


Fine pure-bred Single Comb White ‘Leg- 
horn eggs, $3, fifteen. A. P. Farr, Cedar 
Lane Road, Greenville, S. C. 


Famous Laying White Rocks—Rhinemil- 
ler’s strain. Eggs, $2.25 per 15; $4 for 30. 
Henry Stansell, Martin, Ga. 


White Orpingtons Exclusively—Eges from 


prize-winning stock, $2 and $3 per 15... Mrs. 
Noah F. Gibson, Gibson, N. C. 




















~~ Kellerstrass White Orpington Eggs, $2 per 
15. Snowflake Yards, Raleigh, N. C. 


Orpingtons, and Cornish Indian Game eggs 











for sale. A. Pérkins, South Hill, Va. 
Cornish Indian Games—Eggs, chickens. 
Mrs. W. T. Barnes, Blackstone, Va. 





me oy Comb Rhode’: island Red — 
15 T. A. Spencer, Riley’s Store, N. 


Indian Runner Duck Eggs—il1 for 
Modern Poultry Farm, Darlingotn, S. C. 


“White Runner Duck Eggs—Five dollars 
W. L. Ezzell, Concord, N. C. 


per dozen. 
Indian Runner duck eggs, white, 13, $1. 
Route 3, Aulander, N. C. 


L. T. Edwards, 
Eggs—Mottled Anconas, White Minorcas. 
Concord, N. C. 


$1.50 per 15. S. S. Neal, 
Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs—$1.50 
J. M. Womble, Thomaston, Ga. 


per 15. 
Partridge Wyandotte eggs, $1.50 per sit- 
Florence, S. C., Route 2. 


ting. I. W. Hill, tout 
,Brown Leghorn Eggs for Sale—50c per 
sitting. G. Wadington, Hollywood, N. C. 


Barred Rock and White Leghorn Eggs, $1 
for 15. Mrs. C. H. Throneburg, Hudson, N. C. 


Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs for Sale. 
Cunningham Farm, Lancaster, S. C., Route 4, 


Fifteen White Wyardotte Eggs—$1. Cock- 
erels, $1. Joel Pretlow, Point Caswell, N. C. 


Kellerstrass White Orpington Eggs, 15, 
$1.50. Mrs. J. T. Morgan, Corapeake, N. C. 


Heavy Laying Strain Barred Rocks—15 
eggs, $1.25. Mrs. Pansy Coleman, Alamo, Ga, 


Single Comb Reds—Nothing else. Free 
range. Eggs by post. J. O. Barksdale, Red 
Hill, Va. 


Buff and Barred Rocks, 
dottes—Eggs, $1 per 15. 
Glass, N.C. 


~ Choice farm-raised Silver Wyandotte e eges 
by parcel post. W. B. Coleman, Mannboro, 
Virginia. 


Indian Runner Ducks—Fawn and White. 
15 eggs, $1.25. Julien Levorsen, Lightfoot, 
Virginia. 


Eggs from Ringlet Barred Rocks—$2.50 
and $3 per sitting. A. G. Hamilton, Buford, 
Georgia. 


Runner duck eggs, 
pullets, a sale. 
ry, N. 

sina “Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs—15, 


$1.25; 30, $2.25. Uraha Poultry Farm, Rich 
Square, mm: 





75e, 












































Columbian Wyan- 
Nannie Parks, 














Brown Leghorn hens, 
Dixie Poultry Yards, Hen- 





“Begs from g£ good strain Single Comb Brown 
Leghorn stock, 4 cents each. J. T. Gooding, 
Merritt, N. C. 


Cornish Indians—White and Dark, 
and eggs for sale. 
South Carolina. 


White Orpingtons Exclusively—Egegs from 
first pen, 15 for $3. Oakdale Farm, Marsh- 
ville, N. C. 


Eggs for Sitting—Pure-bred 
horn eggs, 15 for $1. 
moor, N. Cc. 








Stock 
Cc. T. Miller, Hartsville, 








White Leg- 
E. K. Morris, Creed- 


Single Comb Buff Orpingtons—Eggs from 
first prize winners, $1.50 and $1 for 15 eggs. 
W. F. Browning, Loray, N. C 


Eggs from High-Class White Wyandottes— 
Fishel and Dunston strains. $2 per 15. Nor- 
ward Fuller, Louisburg, N. C. 


Limited Supply, Pure-Bred Single Comb 
Black Minorca eggs, $2.50 per dozen. P. O. 
Box No. 7, Laurinburg, 1. C. 


WwW Thite Orpington Eggs—From a $250 as 3 
$4 per 15. Send for mating list. W. 
Strickland, Katesville, N. C. 


Eggs from fine farm-raised Silver Laced 
Wyandottes. $1.50 per 15. Mrs. Joe S. John- 
ston, Route 1, Whitakers, N. C. 


Eggs—Finest Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, $1.50. M@mmoth Bronze turkeys, $3. 
Mrs. M. L. Callaway, Rayle, Ga. 


25 Barred Rock cockerels, $2.50 each. 15 
eges, by parcel post, $1.50. R. G. Mosley. 
Winston-Salem, N. C., Route 2. 


Pure-Bred Barred Rocks Exclusively— 
Eggs, $1.50 per 15; $2.75 per 30. Mrs. Alice 
W. McKeithan, Town Creek, N. C. 


White African Guineas—The snow white 
beauty bird. Eggs booked, 12, $1, cash with 
order. L. R. Kids, Huntersville, N. C. 


Light Fawn and White Indian Runner 
ducks. 16 eggs, 
5c each. W. F. Kelly, Cleveland, N. €. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Experi- 
ment Station strain. $1 per 15, or $1.75 per 
30. Mrs. J. R. Matthews, Sanford, N. C. 


Degraff strain Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, exclusively. $1.25 per» sitting of fif- 
teen. D. J. Simmons, Timmonsville, S. C. 


Set White Orpington Eggs from Edenwood 
Farm, Raleigh, N. C., if you want the best 
for laying. They are premium winners. 


Eggs—Cooks S. C. White Orpingtons, $1.50 
per 15; Light Brahmas, $1; Anconas, $3. 
Mrs. F. D. Patterson, China Grove, N. C. 


Buckeye Red Eggs—15 for $1.50. White 
Leghorn, Indian Runner duck eggs, $1 for 
15. J. P. Ekard, Hickory, N. C., Route 3. 


White Orpingtons—Write for mating list 
and get special offer on eggs from best pens, 
Cottondown Orpington Yards, Raleigh N. C. 


Eggs—From Single Comb Buff and White. 
Orpingtons (Cook, Owens, Kellerstrass), $2 
fifteen. Mrs. Fred Parker, Washington, N. Cc, 


‘Bellhaven Farm now offers for sale eggs 
from its great and matchless yards of Indian 
Runner ducks. Bellhaven Farm, Johnson 
City, Tenn. 


Eggs From Prize-Winning, Heavy-Laying 
Single Comb Black Minorcas and Columbian 
Wyandottes. Write D. R. McBrayer, Moores- 
boro, N. C. 


Single Comb White Orpington Eggs—For 
sitting. $1.50 for 15, f.o.b. Clinton. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Mrs. I. C. Wright, 
Clinton, N. C. 


Single Comb White and Black Leghorn 
Egges—From prize winners. Won 7 _ first 
prizes, 11 entries. Ramsey Poultry Farm, 
Crouse, N. C. 




































































Buckeye Reds—Greatest winter layers. 
Eges, $2, 15. Mrs. M. B. Aderholt, Crouse, 
North Carolina. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorn Begs—Fit- 
teen for one dollar. B. Furr, Mooresville, 
North Carolina, 


Crystal White Orpingtons—Stock and eggs 











for sale. Treat-You-Right Farm, Falkland, 
North C Carolina, 

Anconas—Winners at "Raleigh. £ Eges for 
sale. Bynum Isley, Proprietor, Route 1, 
Burlington, Nw. C. 

“White Minorcas—Trios, — $5; eggs, E16: $2. 
First winners, Charlotte. A. G. Melchor, 
Mooresville, C; 

Famous Indian Runner - Duck 1 Sges—15 
for $1. Eggs pearl white. Cantwell Price, 
Morristown, Tenn. 
~ White Orpington “EB gegs—The | better “kind. 


$1.50 and $2 sitting. S. J. Lowe, Concord, 


North Carolina. 
Indian Runner Duck Eggs for Sale—$1 for 

13, or $5 per hundred. Roland Reddick, 

Capron, Va. 

Barred | 

Samuel Rau, 


~ prize-Winnings ~ 
$1.50 for 15. 
North Carolina. 


Rocks—Eees, $1, 
Hendersonville, 





Butterc upe—The |< ce oming ng bre reed. i. Fifteen 
eggs, $2.5 Circular. D. S. Thornburg, 
Cherryville, N. Cc. 


Eges from prize-winning 1g Princess White 











— guaranteed. . pybrook Farm, Mil) 


Eggs From the Greatest Laying Fow!s— 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas. Write for circu- 
lar A, and special offer. W. H. Williams, 
Durham, N. C. 


Barred Rocks Exclusively. Hawkins strain. 
Pens headed by prize winners. Eggs, $2; 
utility eggs, $1 per sitting. Oakwood Farm, 
Sutherland, Va. 


Indian Runner Duck Eggs 
white eggs, $1.25 per 13; 











Exmor strain, 
$4.50 per 50; $8 








per 100. Mrs. Virginia T. Ward, Belle 
Haven, Va 

Eggs—Single Comb Black Minorca, pure- 
bred (Northrup strain). Greatest all-year 
layers. $1.50 and $3 per 15. E. E. Marsh, 


Marshville, N. ¢, 


White Indian Runner ‘Duck "Eees—Fishel 
strain. Price, $2 per dozen. Large White 
eggs. Riverside Poultry Yard, Box 601, 
Greenville, 8. 








~ Begs From Prizé Winners—Indian Runner 
ducks, $1.50 for 11. White Leghorn and Buff 








Orpington hen eggs, $1 for 13. J. E. Thomas, 
Marshville, N. C. aes 
Silver Hamburg Chickens—The greatest 


egg producers and prettiest birds on earth. 
Eggs, $1.50 for 15. Mrs. Amanda. Lee, 
Brotherton, Tenn. 7 


Ringlet Rock Eggs—$1.25, 15. Only one 
breed, E: B. Thompson’s strain. A few Mam- 
moth Bronze turkey eggs from extra fine, 








Orpingtons at farmers’’ prices. E. &. yYary 
brough, Duke, N. C. 


ure-bred matings, 30 centg ‘each: Mrs. Fred- 
rick Taylor, Vass, N.C. . - 





$1; 30, $1.80; 45 or more, — 
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Saturday, March 22, 1913.] 


Eges for Hatching—From pure-bred White 
Piymouth Rocks and Single Comb Buff Leg- 
horns, $1.50 per 15. Wm. G. Wiley, Route 3, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Prize- 
winning birds. Eggs, $1 per fifteen; by par- 
cel post, prepaid, $1.25. Montview Poultry 
Farm, Boomer, N. C. 


~pure-Bred Barred Rock Eggs—Farm- 
raised, utility stock, none better, try them, 
$1.25 per 15. Mrs. Leland Adams, States- 
ville, N. °C., Route 4, 











White Orpington Eggs from Cook’s strain, 





Ducks — ‘‘Patton”’ 


strain (Runner type). Large white eggs, $1 





Light Brahmas (Felch strain), Single 


Comb White Leghorns—Stock for sale. Eggs, 


$1.50 per 15, or $7 per hundred. Broken eggs 


replaced. Satisfaction guaranteed. Gordon 
Wilfong, Newton, N. C. 





and $2 per 12. E. E. Marsh, Marshville, N. C. 

Fine Blue Andalusians, White Faced Black 
Silver Spangled Hamburgs, 
First prizes at the 





White Runner ducks. 
Tennessee and Georgia State Fairs, 


First Cockerel at Statesville — Hottest 


competition in State. White Orpingtons and 


White Runners. Eggs, $2.50 per sitting. 
Express prepaid on two sittings. T..~W. 
Hunter, Norwood, N. C. 





i, R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 





“Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs—Se- 
lected pens, dark red birds. -$2.25 per 15. 
Utility pen, $1.25, by parcel post. W. R. 
Cowper, Gatesville, N. C. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Blue rib- 
bon winners. Fertile eggs, $1 for 15, by ex- 
press; $1.25 by parcel post. Woodside 
Poultry Yards, Boomer, N. C. 


Eggs—Brown Leghorn (South Carolina 
strain), the finest layers in the world, 15 
eggs for $1, sent by pareel post. A. 
Holden, Route 2, Durham, N. C. 


White Runner Eggs—$4 and $5, 13. First 
prize. Pencil Runner eggs, $1.69, 13. An- 
cona eggs, $2, 17. White guine& eggs, $1, 
18. Ray Anderson, Laurens, S? C. 


Eggs—From Partridge Rocks, the popular 
new breed. Winners of National Poultry 
Association’s egg-laying contests. McGloth- 
lin Poultry Farm, Portland, Tenn. 


White Runners, 13 eggs, $4 and $5. Bronze 
turkey eggs, $5 dozen. Andalusians, Ringlet 
Rocks, Columbian Wyandottes, 15 eggs, $1.50, 
$2. B. Huggins, Morristown, Tenn. 


Prize-Winning Buff and Black Orpington 
and White Leghorn eggs, $2. Indian Runner 
duck eggs, $1. Leghorns and ducks, $5 pen. 
Jordan Poultry Farm, Royston, Ga. 


Single Comb Reds Exclusively—Eges from 
the best winter laying strain, first pen, $2; 
second; $1.50. Fertility guaranteed. Mrs. 
R. H. Moore, Jr., Battleboro, N. C, 


White Rock Eggs—Furnished on short no- 
tice from pure-bred stock. $1.50 per 15. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. White Rock Yard, 
W. L. Seawell, Manager, Sanford, N. C. 


The Famous Wycoff Strain Single Comb 
White Leghorns—The best laying strain in 
the Leghorn family. Guaranteed eggs, $1.50, 
15. G. E. Williams, Sans Souci, N. C. 


Eggs for Hatching—From Single Comb 
White Leghorns, Single Comb Buff Orping- 
tons. 75 per cent fertility guaranteed. Send 
for circular. Carl Gilliland, Siler City, N. C. 


You Want the Best Winter Layers?—Get 
our superb Golden Buff Orpingtons. Eggs 
from special mated pens, $3; utility yards, 
$1.50. Elk-Villa Poultry Yards, Elkin, N. C. 


Eggs—White Wyandottes, prize winners 
(Fishel strain), $2.50 and $1.50 per 15. White 
Runner duck eggs (Fishel strain), $3 per 12. 
B. F. Crutchfield & Son, Thomasville, N. C. 


Indian Runner Duck Eggs (White)—From 
Ideal Poultry Farm. $2.50 per dozen. Fawn 
and White, lay white eggs, $1.25 per dozen. 
Miss Jessie McHugh, Greenville, S&S. 
Route 7. 


Pure White Indian Runner duck eggs and 
White Leghorn chicken eggs. Prize winning 
and the heavy-laying strains. Prices reas- 
onable. Address Jas. I. Hatfield, Douglas, 
Georgia. 















































Eggs for Hatching—From prize-winning 
Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 
$2, $3 and $5 per 15. Write for mating 
list West Durham Poultry Farm, West 
Durham, N. C. 


Rose Comb Reds (Southern Beauty strain) 
—Winners at State Fair, Charlotte, Hickory, 
Winston-Salem, and Statesville. 


Pure-Bred Single Comb White, Buff and 


Black Orpingtons, Rose Comb Reds—Egeées 
for hatching, $1.25 per 15; $7 per 100. Stock 
for sale. High quality and low prices, my 
motte. J. C. Hedrick, Stony Point, N. C. 





On 30 entries this season, 26 ribbons, 2 silver 
Eggs for hatching. 
Write for booklet. E. M. Henley, Duke, N. 


15 Eggs, $1—Pure strain Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, Black Minorcas, 


and 9 specials. 





White Cochins and Light Brahmas, $3 to 
$4 per pair. White Leghorn hens, $1.50 


each. White Leghorn and White Wyandotte 
eggs, $1 per 15. Mrs. J. O. Deal, Granite 


Falls, N. C. 





and Fawn and White Runner Ducks. 
$3—Prize-winner pure White Runner 

15 eggs, $1.50—Cook’s Buff Orping- 
tons. Satisfaction guaranteed, Jasper Fletch- 


Indian Runner Ducks—Fawn and White, 


eggs all white, trio, $3.50. Eggs, 5 cents 
each. A few fine Black Minorca cockerels, 


$1.50 and $2. M. R. Rudisill, Henry River, 


North Carolina. 





Prize-winning White Indian Runner duck 
eggs, 11 for $3; 22 for $5. Utility, free-range 
Bronze turkey eggs, 11 for $3; 22 for $5. 
Toulouse goose eggs, $2.50. White Orpington 
eggs, $1.50 for 15, and up. 
Indian Runner duck eggs, 
Grant, Darlington, 


Fawn and White 


A few White Wyandotte hens, pullets and 


cockerels, $1 each. Four Golden cockerels, 
$1 each. Eggs from prize-winning Whites, 
Goldens, and Indian Runner ducks, $1 per 
sitting; $6 per hundred. Riverside Poultry 


Farm, Forest City, N. C. 








If It’s Eggs for Hatching, 
Pure-bred White Orpington, 
White Wyandotte, Dark Brahma, Partridge 
Spangled Hamburg, 


Prize-Winning Blue Andalusians, Black 
Spanish, Mottled Anconas, pure White and 
Fawn and White Indian Runner ducks, the 
greatest layers. First prizes, Charlotte, etc. 


Eggs, cheap. Write for booklet. Leslie Bo- 


lick, Conover, N. C. 





Personal check will delay orders. 
J. _B...Thomason, Martin, Ga. 


Eggs— From magnificent 
White Leghorns, 





headed by King Commo- 
dore, $2 per 15; second pen, $1 per 15. 
ver Spangled Hamburgs, headed by William 


Notice—I won first cockerel, second pullet, 


White Orpingten; first cockerel, first, second 
pullet, first pen, Rhode Island Reds, Nor- 
wood Poultry Show, February 21, 22, 1913. 


Eges, $1.50, 15. Norwood Poultry Farm, 


Norwood, N. C. 





cockerel from a $75 imported trio, 
Indian Runners, $1.50 per 15. 
A. C. Kerley, Mooresville, N. C. 





Do It Now—Send your name. 
-prices on hatching eggs. 
and Fawn and White; 
Black and Buff Orpingtons, 

Brown Leghorns, 

Prices right, good stock, @ square 
G. A. DeKay, Camden, S. C. 


200-Egg Strain White Leghorn Cockerels, 
Won at Ashboro, 


Cornish Indian 





at sacrifice prices. 
cock, pullet, pen; second cockerel and hen. 
$1:50 to $5 sitting, 
Wyandottes and Barred: Rocks, 
dian Runner duck eggs, 





Eggs—15, $1; 30, $1.75; 50, $2.50; 100, $5. 
From best laying strains to be had. 
Leghorns, Anconas, and Rhode Island Reds, 
Properly mated. 
chicks, 15 cents each. We ship only selected 
eggs, and guarantee safe arrival, as we ship 
all eggs and chicks in H. & D. boxes. 
grove Stock and Poultry Farm, 
North Carolina. 


The famous Cook and Kellerstrass White 
and Black Orpingtons; 
Rocks; Cornish Games. 





Noftzger Partridge 
Eggs, $2, $3 and $5 
Fawn and White Runner Ducks. 
Eggs, $1, $2 and’$3 per 12. 

ed by prize-winning males, 
Columbia and other shows. 
list tells how to feed chicks, ducklings, and 
Beverlea Plantation, Darling- 


All yards head- 








Single Comb Black Minorcas—With show 
records. Breeders for ten years. Eggs, 15 
for $150; 30 for $2.50; 100 for $7. Special 
mating, 15 for $3. B. C. Routh, Randleman, 
North Carolina. 


Harshbarger strain Indian Runner ducks, 
eges and day-old ducklings; 
Single Comb White Orpingtons, 


and eggs for sale. J..W. Mallard, Thomas- 





White Indian Runner Duck Eggs for Sale 
The best strain that could be obtained. $2.50 
per 15. If not half hatch, will be replaced 
at half price. W. L. Jamison, Mooresville, 
North Carolina. 





Eggs for Sale—From our famous 250-egg 
strain. Penciled Runner ducks, also select 
pen Rhode Island Reds, $1.50 sitting. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Dixie Poultry Farm, 
Hawkinsville, Ga. 





Cline Strain White Orpingtons, Willoughby 
strain White Wyandottes. Eggs from either, 
$2.25 per 15; $4 for 30. Fishel White Run- 
ner duck eggs. $4 per 15. Square Deal 
Poultry Farm, Martin, Ga. : 





Winter Layers are the Best Payers—Rose 
Comb White Wyandottes exclusively. Eggs 
from carefully mated birds, pen No. 1, $3; 
No. 2, $2; No. 3, $1. No scrub stock. F. S 
Parker, Lancaster, S. C., Route 5. 


Eggs!!!—White Orpington, White Leghorn, 
Runner ducks. Utility grade, $5 a hundred. 
Write for prices. Buff and Black Orpington, 
White Wyandotte, Indian Runner, by sitting 
or by 50. Woman's College, Meridian, Miss. 








Eggs, with fertility guaranteed. Chickens 
shipped on approval. Fifteen acres devoted. 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds and Buff 
Leghorns. Eggs, $1, $2, and $3 per 15, any 
time. Piedmont Poultry Yards, Hickory, N. C. 











Buff Orpingtons — The most profitable 
fowls. Net returns for 1912, over $3 per 
hen. Eges, $1.50 per sitting; $3.50 for 50. 
Bronze (half wild) turkeys. Orders booked 
for eggs. Mrs. W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, 
Virginia. 





One hundred fine Single Comb White Leg- 
horn hens, year old, one dollar each. Eggs, 
fifteen, one dollar. Fawn and White Indian 
Runners, white egg layers; thirteen eggs, 
one dollar. Sunny South Poultry Farm, 
Newton, N. C. 








Prize-Winning Single Comb Rhode Island 
Red eggs, $2, $2.50 and $3 per 15. Ringlet 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, $2 and $2.50. White 
Orpingtons, $2.50. Guarantee 8 chicks, and 


prepay express. Buggaboo Farm, Dimmette, 
North Carolina. 








Prize-Winning Partridge Wyandottes for 
Sale—Won first, second and third premiums 
at Columbia Poultry Show. Also eggs of 
same, for hatching. Prices furnished on 
application. Address Luther Fields, Lamar, 
South Carolina. 





Single Comb Buff Leghorn Eggs—$1 and 
$1.50 a sitting. My pullets won 1, 2, 3, in 
Greensboro; 1, 2, 3, Danville; 1, 3, Ashboro; 
1, Asheville; 1, 2, Winston-Salem; 1, 2, 


4, 


3, 
at Henrietta, and 1, 2, 3, 5, at Shelby. Boy-. 


cott, Greensboro, N. 


A Few Trios White Runners For Sale— 
Won ist pullet, 4th and 5th cockerel, Ten- 


nesseé State Fair. Have a few pencilled 





Jefferson, White Runner Ducks—Greatest 
winners in the South. 
Madisen Square Garden, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Savannah, and Atlanta. 
Stock and Eggs. 
Albany, Georgia. 


First prize winners, 


Descriptive price 
Jefferson Farm, 





Baby Chicks—Good, strong ones; much 


care to have them so. Single Comb White 


Leghorns and Buff Orpingtons, 10c each. 
Indian Runner ducklings, 20 cents each. 
Eggs for hatching, 7 cents each. Mrs, B. B. 
Robinson, Fanktown, Va. 


White Rocks, White Leghorns—Winners at 
Greensboro, Asheboro, Charlotte. Won 10 
ribbons at Asheboro, also silver medal for 
best male in show. Stock for sale. Eggs 





from best matings, $1.50 to $2.50 for 15. | 


Write us your wants. Randolph Poultry 
Farm, Asheboro, N. C, 


500 for Sale—White a... suff Orpingtons; 





White, Golden and Partridge Wyandottes; 


Black Minorcas; Reds, Rose and Single; 
Barred and White Rocks; Bronze and White 
Holland turkeys; White and Brown Leg- 
horns. Eggs, Leghorn utility, $1 dozen; 
others, $1.50 dozen. Exhibition, $2 dozen, 
up. Ask for particulars on variety wanted. 
Pembroke Pure-Bred Poultry, Livestock & 
Seed Co., Pembroke, N. C. 


The Snowflake Yards—White to the skin. 
Sunnyside strain. Best blood in America. 
Come from Fishel, .Kellerstrass, Wyckoff, 
and Young. Eggs packed not to break, and 
satisfaction guaranteed, or your money re- 
funded. White Holland turkey toms, $5; 
eggs, 30 cents. Embden Goose eggs, 40 cents. 
White African guineas, Wyandottes, Rocks, 
Orpingtons, and Leghorns, all of my special 
mating yards, $2 for 15; utility yards, 15 for 
$1.25. Sunnyside Poultry Farm, Windsor, 
North Carolina. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


BEANS. 
Good Velvet Beans for ‘Sale—Address S., 
R. Pyles, Box 545, Ocala, Fla. 
Good Velvet Beans—Well cleaned, double 
sacked, $3 bushel. M. R. Lee, Trilby, Fla. 
1,000 Bushels Soja Beans for Sale—North 


Carolina grown. Apply to T. J. Basnight, 
Creswell, N. C., Route 1. 























(29) 421 


Cockes Prolific Seed Corn—Has been se- 
lected for five years. $2.50 bushel. Clar- 
ence Choate, Pineville, N. C. 


Seed Corn—Hall’s Improved Virginia Ensi- 
lage, and Boone County, $1.75 per -bushel. 
Graded and tested and shipped on approval. 
Address W. E. Hall, Mechums River, Va. 


Seed Corn—A big double-eared, white corn, 
few nubbins. Produced 104 bushels on one 
acre of crimson clover sod, without addition- 
al fertilization, 1912. Planted June 10. 
Price, $2.50 per bushel. F. P. Latham, Bel- 
haven, N. C. 














Biggs Seven-Ear Corn—For 18 years I 
have been growing this highly prolific corn. 
I made one year 85 barrels to the acre. I 
plant in good land, heavily manured, in 
double rows 2% and 5 feet apart. I plant 
one grain at a place, 8 to 15 inches apart, 
according to land. Plant when land is warm 
and ready. This corn was awarded a silver 
medal at the St. Louis Exposition Price, $3 
for one bushel; $5 for two bushels; $1 for 
one peck. No order taken for less than one 
peck. Noah Biggs, Scotland Neck, N. C 


COTTON. 


Cotton Seed Success —2% bales. Few 
bushels at $1. J. D. Sharp, Elm City, N. C. 


Columbia Long Staple Cotton Seed—$1.25 
, «Aa f.o.b. Prosperity, S. C., by B. L. 
er. . 


Lewis Long Staple Cottonseed—One dollar 
per bushel. M. Farris, R. F. D. 15, Pine- 
ville, N. C. \ 


Pure-Bred Seed of Simpkins’ Prolific Cot- 


ton for sale, by James O. Gardner, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Mexican Big Boll Cotton Seed—One dollar 
per bushel, f.o.b) W. L. Felton, Wilson, 
North Carolina. 


High Linter Cotton Seed—44 to 47 per 
cent lint; 1,600 pounds cotton per acre. $2 
per bushel. E. L. Lynch, Snow Hill, N. C. 


Nancy Hall and Better Sweet Potato 
plants, tomato and other vegetable plants. 
Free price list. Wakefield Farms, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


Greens Extra Long Staple—Pulls from 1% 
to 1% inches, and sells from 1%c to 2c more 
than other varieties. Only a few seed left, 
Write for particulars. Walker Green, Shiloh, 
South Carolina. 


Webber Long Staple Cotton Seed—Careful- 
ly selected, and sacked at gin. Prolific as 
most short staples. Usually brings from 5c 
to 6c more. $1 per bushel. R. P. Gillespie, 
Hartsville, S. C. 

.Y 


Wanted—100 to 200 bushels Bates cotton 
seed for planting. Nothing but a guaranteed 
pure variety desired. Address, stating price, 


Robeson Development Company, Lumberton, 
North Carolina. ; 






































For Sale—Just a few of my improved 
Keenan long staple seed, at $2.50 per bushel, 
f.o.b. Dunbar, S. C. Also prize-winning 8S. 
Cc. Buff Orpington eggs, at $2 for 13. J. T. 
Lee, Dunbar, S. C. 





Lewis Long Staple Cotton Seed for Sale— 
Originally bought from Lewis. Grown and 
ginned to retain their purity. We are not 
letting last year’s season discourage us. 85 
cents bushel. Cherry Farm Supply Com- 
pany, Rock Hill, S. Cc. 





Spring Grove Cotton—Near the top at Ex. 
periment Station. Took county premium, 
1912. Guaranteed to out-fruit any cotton. 
Large bolls, small seed, 37 per cent lint. 
One bushel plant 2 acres. Write for testi- 
aa oe $1.50 bushel. 8S. A, Browne, Cross 





Keenan Long Staple Cotton Seed for Sale. 
One dollar per bushel, cash. A thrifty, 
large-boll variety, easy to pick. Make more 
lint per acre than Simpkins’, and brings 5 
cents @ pound more. Have raised it two 
years to profit. Write for information. G. 
W. Bullard, Hayne, N. C. 





Velvet Beans—From grower to grower. 
Save the jobber’s profit. $2.50 per bushel, 
f.o.b. Quincy, Fla. Owl Commercial Com- 
pany, Quincy, Fla. 


CABBAGE, 


Cabbage Plants—75 cents per 1,000. W. 
W. H. Proctor, Morrisville, N. C. 


Fresh Spring Cabbage—Now ready. Dol- 


lar per barrel crate. W. R. Hart, Enter- 
prise, S. C. 














White Holland Turkey Eggs—30c each; $3 
Single'- Comb Brown_ Leghorn and 
Thompson’s Ringlet Barred Rock eggs, 
Rock cockerels, $1, $1.50. 
M._J. Carpenter, Ansonville, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


Buff Orpington chickens, 
E. L. Green, Lucama, N. C 











Prize-Winning Rose 
Mating list free. 
Valley Farm, Jonesville, Va. 


Black Minorcas, 
ners wherever shown. 
Lowe’s Poultry Farm, Burlington, N. C. 


Special Reduction on Barre HaRocks, Ham- 
burgs, and Runner ducks. Eg 
Write for circular. 
Farm, Big Rock, Tenn., Route 2 C. 


Black Minorcas, White Orpingtons—Fifty 
fine cockerels for sale cheap. 
Eggs ready to ship. 
Midnight Poultry Farms, 


Light Brahmas—Egegs, $1 for 15. 
(Sheppard’s strain), 
fertility guaranteed, $1.50 for 
Mrs. Chester Deal, China Grove, N. C. 


Selling Out—Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, 





White Orpingtons—Win- 
Mating List free. 








Always winners. 
Asheboro, N. C. 








Special prices on stock and eggs. 


Wakefield and Succession Cabbage Plants, 
60 cents per thousand; two thousand, $1.10. 
Truckers Plant Co., Enterprise, S. C 


Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, from choice 
seed (all varieties). ‘‘Wakefields’’ a spe- 
ciality. $1 per thousand. F. B. Marsh, 
Marshville, N. C., Route 2. 


Cabbage, Cauliflower, Lettuce, Parsley, 
and Strawberry plants; Asparagus and Rhu- 
barb roots; Horseradish sets. Ask for price 
list. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


Am Closing Out Fine Lot Cabbage Plants 
at 50c per thousand. Four varieties. Book- 
ing orders for Nancy Hall and other varieties 
of potato plants, at $1.50 per thousand. 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C 


Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof. All varie- 
ties (Wakefields a specialty), from select 
seed. Weather hardened, $1 per thousand; 
three thousand or more T5c. Edgeworth 
Farm, Marshville, N. C., Route 2. 














18%-Cent Cotton—Columbia up-land long- 
staple cotton yields equal to short staple. 
All gins handle it O.K. Has sold this sea- 
son at 16% to 18% cents. Pure selected 
planting seed, $1.25 per bushel; 10-bushel 
lots, $1 per bushel, f.o.b. Milner. Address 
L. M. Brown, Milner, Ga. 





Perry’s Improved Cotton Seed — Proved 
itself superior to all of the 31 varieties test- 
ed at the North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion, Raleigh, N. C., season 1912. 40.87 per 
cent lint at Iredell Test Farm. Perry’s Im- 
proved made 42 per geent..lint. Only seed 
raised on my own farm for gale. I guaran- 
tee it pure and good. $1.50¢per bushel, f.o.b. 
Raleigh, N. C., while it lasts, Wiley Perry, 
Route 3, Raleigh, N. C 





Long Staple Cottonseed—We have for sale 
a lot of pure Webber Cottonseed. These 
seed were bred last year by Mr. D. R. 
Coker, of Hartsville, S. C., and were kept 
pure this year by careful handling at the 
gin. Webber cotton produces as well as 
any short-staple variety, better than a good 
many kinds; has an extra long staple, and 
matures earlier than any big boll variety. 
We are making a bale per acre on our best 
lands this year, and it has not been a favor- 
able year for cotton with us. Special prices 
in car lots. Write for prices at once. P. H. 
Rogers & Son, Society Hill, S. C. 


COW PEAS. 








Cabbage Plants—Wakefield and Succession, 
75c per thousand; two thousand, $1.40; by 
mail, postpaid, 20 cents per hundred. Ber- 
muda grass roots, 75c per sack. Large or- 
der price on application. Nancy Hall and 
Triumph sweet potato plants, $1.50 per 
thousand. Farmers’ Plant Co., Enterprise, 
South Carolina. 





CORN. 


Farmer’s Prolific Corn—$2 per bushel, f.o.b. 
L. Felton, Wilson, N. C. 3 





One Thousand Bushels of Cowpeas for Sale. 
W. L. Hall & Co., Greenville, N. C. 


Whippoorwill Peas for Sale—Slightly mix- 
ed with White peas, $2.25. D. M. Cameron, 
Lobelia, N. C. 


Cowpeas for Sale—Iron, $2.50; Clay, Un- 
known, Whippoorwill, $2.25; Clay Mixed, $2; 
Calico and Red Mixed, $1.75. I have 4,000 
bushels. Write or wire for prices on car- 
lots, delivered anywhere. F. A. Bush, Rich- 
land, Ga. 











Baby Chicks and Ducklings for Sale— 


Black, White Orpingtons, White Leghorns, 


delivered. E. R. Bowman, E 120, New Mar- 





Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. 

Indian Runner ducks, 
Rhode Island Reds, 
Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 





Orpingtons—Cockerels, 
Black Minorcas, 
White Wyandotte 
Sunnyside Poultry Farm, 








Prize-Winning Pure-Bred Boone County 
Seed Corn—$2.50 bushel. Giles S. Terry, 
News Ferry, Va. 


Poor Land Corn—Field selected seed. Will 
average two ears to the stalk, $2 per bushel. 
Will ship in the ear. D. T. Watson, Kenly, 
North Carolina. 


Seed Corn—Goodman’s Prolific. A pure- 
varieties, $2 per bushel. Send cash with or- 
der. No order taken for less than one bush- 
el. John P. Cheney, Marietta, Ga. 











Big Two-Eared Heavy White Corn—Field 
selected, $3 bushel;.$1 peck. Pure, well- 
matured Cleveland cotton seed. grown 1911, 
$1 bushel, W. L. Kennedy, Temple, Ga. 





PEANUTS. 


200 Bushels Heavy Variety Bunch Peanuts, 
90 cents per bushel. Mrs. E. D. COarson, 
Stokes, N. 


Improved Spanish Peanuts—At $1.75 per 
bushel, Chufas, $1 peck, or $3.50 bushel. 
Order now, seed scarce. J. F. Barwick, 
Ayden, N. C. 








POTATOES. 


Sweet Potatoes for Sale—Write for price. 
J. A. Propst, Hickory, N. C., Route 3 sag 
~ §ound Nancy Hall Seed Sweet Potatoes— 
$1 per bushel. Weleh Wilbur, Newberry, 8. C. 
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THE MARKETS. 





| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 





RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
March 9. 
Cotton. 

Good middling 

Strict middling 

Middling 

Low grades 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 


Flour—Per bbl—wholesale prices: 
High grades $5.25 @$5.75 
Lower grades 

Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel. 
No. 2 mixed 

Timothy hay, per ton 


Provisions, 


Snowdrift shortening, per case 
Compound, tierce basis 

Pure lard, tierce basis 

Cheese, full cream 


; Meats. 


Hams, sugar-cured 
Reg. ribs, 40-45 


16% @20 e¢ 
11% @11%Cc 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Hditor 
The Cotton Record.) 
March 13. 


Ordinary 
Good ordinary 
Low midding 
Middling 

Good Middting 


Total sales—bales ..... 


Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton 
Cottonseed meal, per ton... 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton 


The market has been quiet and generally 
steady during the week. There was @ de- 
Cline of %c yesterday, of which the bears in 
the speculative market tried to make some 
capital, especially as some 2,000 bales was 
sold at the concession. The facts are that 
this cotton was a distressed lot, representing 
the holdings of an exporting firm which re- 
cently failed, for which reason the cotton 
was forced on sale. It was of mostly poor 
and undesirable grades, and the trifling con- 
cession made under the circumstances testi- 
fies to the inherent strength of the position. 
Savannah factors have not weakened, and 
there is no very great amount available. 
The moderate unsold stock is being general- 
ly held for higher prices. 

Political uncertainties with the resultant 
financial complications in Europe have had 
a tendency to restrict the takings by mills 
as closely as could be managed, which tend- 
ed to make the decline in the visible supply 
smaller week by week, but in the meantime 
making inroads upon stocks at mills. There 
does not appear to have been any let-up in 
the rate of actual consumpton, for a leading 
English authority has’ just confirmed the 
earlier estimate of 14,750,000 bales for the 
current year. Therefore, when mills go in 
to make up for the infringements made on 
their stocks, they will have to take all the 
more freely. On the whole, the outlook for 
an early clearing of the disturbances has 
become more cheerful, and matters may 
soon return to a normal state. 

It is understood that crop preparations are 
better advanced than was the case at this 
time last year. The fact that more work has 
been done is taken by some to imply a heavy 
increase in the total acreage to be planted. So 
far as the eastern section of the belt is con- 
cerned, it only means that the fields are apt 
to be better prepared than last year, with an 
inferential result of larger returns per acre. 
If planting is done too early, later develop- 
ments may necessitate replanting, and there 
would more than likely be considerable trou- 
ble about obtaining the requisite seed. Lat- 
est estimates are to the effect that Texas 
will increase about 5 per cent. 





NORFOLK COTTON. 


(Reported by Eure, Harris & Co., 

Virginia.) 
March 15. 

Good middling 

Strict middling 

Middling 

Low Middling 

Tone steady. 


Norfolk, 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
March 11. 


New No. 1 Florida potatoes, 
$3.50@4; No. 2, $2@3; other, 
180 pounds, $1.75@1.87; Maine, per 168- 
pound bag, $1.75@1.85. Sweets, $1.25@1.40 
per basket. Onions, red or yellow, per 100- 
pound bag, 40@60c; white, 50@75c per crate. 
Red cabbage, per ton, $13@15; white, $7@9. 
Asparagus, $3@4 per dozen bunches for 
prime South Carolina. Artichokes, $1.50@ 
2.50 per barrel. Anise, $2.50@3 per barrel. 
Brussels sprouts, 5@i5c per quart. Beans, 
$1.75@3.50 for green or wax. Beets, $2@ 
2.50 per barrel; per 100 bunches, $2@3; old, 
$1@1.25 per barrel. Carrots, 75¢c@$1.25 per 
barrel. Cucumbers, $2@3 per basket. Caul- 
iflowers, $3.50 per crate. Celery, $1.75@2.50 
per 12-inch case. Chicory, $1.50@2.25 per 
basket. Escarol, $2@3 per barrel. Rgegplant, 
$1.50@2.25 per basket. Endive, 15@1é6c per 
barrel. Horseradish, $3@4 per 100 pounds. 
Kale, 40@50c per barrel. Kohlrabi, $3@4 
per 100 bunches. Lettuce, 75¢@$1.50 per 
basket. Lima beans, $2@4 per basket. Leeks, 
$1@1.50 per 100 bunches. Okra, $2@2.50 
per carrier. Oysterplants, $83@4 per 100 
bunches. Peppers, $1@1.50 per carrier. Peas, 
$2@5 per basket, as to size. Parsley, $4@5 
per barrel for plain, and $2@2.50 for curly. 
Parsnips, 75c@$1 per barrel. Radishes, 50c 
@$1 per barrel. Romaine, $1@1.50 per bas- 
ket. Shallots, $3@5 per barrel. New white 
squash, per basket, $1.75@2.25. Spinach, $1 
@1.25 per barrel. Rutabagas, 50@90c per 
barrel; white turnips, 40@75c per barrel. 
Tomatoes, $1@1.50 per carrier. Watercress, 
$1.50@2 per 100 bunches. 

Apples, $2.25@3.50 per 


per barrel, 
in bulk, per 


barrel. Pears, 





SEEDS AN AND PLANTS. 


“POTATOES. 


Nice Norton Yam Slips—Best 
grown from the vine. 
John D. Ward, 





quality. 
One dollar per bushel. 
Se Nw Cc. 


er jJead- 
per thousand. Satisfac- 
Miss Bessie Ramsey, Lin- 


ing varieties, $1. 15 
tion guaranteed. 
colnton, N. C. 





Sweet Potatoes—Nancy 
Yam, Catawba Yam, 
Write for prices. 
North Carolina. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes—Of Southern Queen, 
Hayman, Extra Early Caroline, varieties. 
Three-bushel crate, $2.40. R. L. Barringer, 
Hiddenite, N. C. 


Hall, Pumpkin 
and Southern Queen. 
Gordon Wilfong, Newton, 





Sweet Potato Plants — Famous “Nancy 
Hall” and prolific “Porto Rico,” at $1.60 per 
thousand, Special prices for quantities. 
Plants now ready. Fred Preston, Pine Cas- 
tle, Fla. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes—Southern Queen, 
Early Triumph, Yellow Jerseys and Red po- 
tatoes, at $2.75 per standard size 3-bushel 
crate, f.o.b. Newton. J. S. Wilfong, New- 
ton, N. C. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes—Nancy Hall, Pump- 
kin Yam, Myers’ Early, and Triumph, $1.25 
per bushel. Plants from above varieties, 
$1.75 per 1,000. Myers Seed & Plant Coa., 
Tifton, Ga. 


Sweet Potato Plants — “Nancy Hall,’ 
“Providence,” “Norton Yam,” and “Sugar 
Yam,” $1.75 per 1,000. Write for prices on 
large quantities, and plant catalog. Wm. 
Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, 
other varieties. $1.75 per 1,000. Write for 
prices, large quantities. Limited amount 
Sea Island cotton seed for planting. Orders 
now booked for spring delivery. FF D. 
Irwin, Fairbanks, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants—From the Catawba 
Yam, the best all-round potato, rich and 
juicy, heavy yielder, good keeper. $1.60 per 
thousand, or two for $3. Order now to in- 
sure prompt delivery in season. J. Frank 
Warlick, Lincolnton, N. C. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Five million select- 
ed Nancy Hall, Providence, and Porto Rico 
plants for March, April and May delivery. 
$1.75 per 1,000; $15 for 10,000. Full count, 
safe arrival, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
W. W. Morris, Fort Green, Fla. 


Sweet Potatoes and Sweet Potato Plants. 
Let me book your orders for seed and plants. 
Catawba Yam, 11-peck barrels, $2.50; Nancy 
Halls and Pumpkin Yams, $3.25. Plants 
from above varieties, $1.50 and $1.75 per 
thousand. Special price, large lots F. A. 
Yoder, Hickory, N. C. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Genuine Pumpkin 
Yam, ready April ist until July ist. Price, 
$2 per 1,000; 5,000 or more at $1.75 per 1,000. 
Tomato plants, ready about the same time; 
varieties, Livingston Globe, Truckers’ Favor- 
ite, and Earliana. Prices, 500 for $1, 1,000 
for $1.75; special prices on large quantities. 
Cabbage plants, for immediate shipment; all 
leading varieties. Prices, $1.25 per 1,000, 
500 for 75c. I guarantee each shipment of 
plants to give perfect satisfaction. Place 
your order now for best results. P. D. Ful- 
wood, Tifton, Ga. 


SOY BEANS. 
1,900 Bushels Mammoth Yellow and 100 
bushels Mammoth Brown soy beans. Prices 


on application. W. S. Dudley, Wysocking, 
North Carolina. 

















and 























Keiffer, per barre}, 
10 per barrel. 
Country eggs, 
Butter, creamery specials, 36% @37%c; 
held, 35@35%c; imitation creamery, 25@ 
26c; factory, 22% @24c. 
Wheat, No. 2, red, cash, $1.08. Corn, 
$22 @ 22. 50. 


$2@3. Cranberries, $7@ 
Strawberries, 10@20c per qt. 
17 @20 


cash, 57c. Oats, cash, 38%c. 
Mess pork, per barrel, 
beef, $19@20. 


Mess 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK, 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
March 10. 
Steers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Heifers—Best, per cwt 
» Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Cows—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Oxen, per cwt 
Bulls, per cwt. 
Calves—Extra, per cwt 
Medium ... 
Dairy cews, per head 
Hogs—Best, per cwt 
Good ...... 
Sows and stags 
Sheep—Best, per cwt 
Common to fair 
Lambs 


4.75@ 6.00 
9.00@10.00 
7.00@ 8.00 


9. 

9.00 
7.75 
6.50 
4.50 
8.50 





NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA- 
NUTS. 


furnished by 
Norfolk, Va.) 


(Report Holmes & Dawson, 


No. 1 grade, 60 per cent 
No. 2 grade, 50-55 per cent 
No. 3 grade, 40-45 per cent 
Shelling, good weight 
Shelling, light weight 
Spanish peanuts 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
March 8. 

Owing to the cold and harsh weather, re- 
ceipts in our market have been small and 
there is nothing of interest to report. Farm- 
ers are busy making preparations for the 
coming crop. The planting of dark will be 
small but that of bright tobacco will be 
large, probably the largest ever attempted. 
Trade in prized tobacco is quiet with small 

offerings. 





MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS. 


Shade Trees—I have China Umbrellas, four 
feet high, 15 cents each, on cars, J. M. Cole, 
Cordele, Ga., Route 3. 


Ornamental Plants, Shrubs and Trees— 
Ask for catalog. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 


~~ Second Crop seed Potatoes—tIrish Cobbler, 
Red Bliss—Rutabaga. Best varieties, frost- 
proof cabbage plants. N. B. Dawson, Cone- 
toe, N. Cc 


Sweet Potato and Tomato Plants—All va- 
rieties. $1.50 per thousand. Send your order 
for early spring delivery. Southern Selling 
Co., Suffolk, Va. 


Seed for Sale—Cowpeas, soy beans, Alaska 
peas, Curries and Valentine beans, clovers, 
vetches, millet, chufas, peanuts, etc. Z. M. 
L. Jeffreys, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Plants—Kudzu vine, 2, 25c; 12, $1.20; 50, 
$4.50; 100, $8. Hymalaya, choice plants, 25c; 
5, $1; small plants, 2, 25c; 12, $1. Live Oak 
seedlings, 5, 50c. Booking orders for potato, 
tomato and beet plants. All plants sent 
prepaid. R. V. Tait, Brunswick, Ga. 


~ Coz Originator and Improver of the 


























Coxe, 
Famous Prolific Yellow Bloom Cotton—One 
thousand bushels seed at§$1 per bushel. Also 
Coxe’s Improved Prolific corn, five hundred 
bushels at $3 per bushel; $1 per peck. Ad- 
dress W. L. Coxe, Clio, Route 1, 8. C. 


Cabbage Plants—From Wood’s Improved 
Wakefield seed, $1.25 per thousand. Special 
price on large amounts. Am booking orders 
for spring delivery of potato plants, leading 
varieties. Order early, don’t be too late. 
Glendale Farm, R. A. McNeely, Proprietor, 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


Plants— Livingston’s ‘‘Beauty” tomato, 
from extra select seed, $2.50 per 1,000. Pep- 
per plants, March i5th, same price. Cab- 
bage, lettuce, Bermuda onion, and beet, 
$1.25 per 1,000; 5,000 for $5. Sweet potato 
plants, see ad, these columns. Catalog free. 
Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fila. 


We Are Headquarters for Superior Seeds— 
Tested and true. Seed potatoes; farm, gar- 
den and flower seeds of the highest quality 
and germination. Also poultry foods and 
supplies. Write for our free Catalog A. and 
prices. Diggs & Beadles (3 stores), The 
Seed Merchants, Richmond, Va. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Cheapest Business College on Earth— 
Bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, teleg- 
raphy, penmanship, drawing, etc. Band 
music free. Write for particulars. Z. B. 
Spence, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by 
ciatists in the Greensboro Commercial 
School Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure a 
good position. 

















Short- 
skilled spe- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Golden Opportunity—My birds won 3 firsts, 
2 seconds, 1 third, Pickens Poultry Show. 
Crystal White Orpington eggs, $3. Biack 
Minorcas, Buff Rocks, Partridge Wyandottes, 
$2 per 15. Pure Columbia Long Staple 
cotton seed, $1.50 bushel. W. S, Stansell, 
Easley, 8S. C. 





Farmers’ Clubs and Agents Wanted—Dim- 
mette’s Interchangeable Farm and Expense 
Book fits every class of farming. Prof. C. 
C. Wright (Farmers’ State and National 
Com.) writes: “I should be glad. to see 
it in the hands of every farmer in the 
State.” Write J. Isom Dimmette, Dimmette, 
North Carolina. 


Ready Now—Globe, Earliana, and Redfield 
Beauty tomato plants, at $1.50 per thousand. 
Bermuda onions, $1. We are the introducers 
of the famous Nancy Hall, the standard 
main crop sweet potato of the South, and 
have kept the original stock pure and true 
to name. We will have 25 million plants 
of this variety alone, so that if you want 
prompt shipment of genuine unmixed stock, 
order from headquarters. Nancy Hall, Por- 
to Rico, and Providence, ready March 15th, 
at $1.75 per thousand, or $1.50 in lots of 
100 thousand. The Bear’s Head Farms, 
Pine Castle, @F la. 











OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 

paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and business respansibility. 











For Sale—L. B. 


Farms Dail, Mt. Olive, 


N. C 

Lots, Farms—B. R. MacKethan, Fayettc- 
ville, N. C. 

Excellent 54-Acre Poultry or Truck Farm. 
Good buildings and good land. $1,800. LL. 
L. Brautigam, Ashland, Va. 


For Sale—Farms of all sizes in the Souih- 
ern States. Write for my list before you 
buy. W. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, N. C. 


Small and Large Farms for Sale—The best 
opportunities in Tennessee. Address imme- 
diately, Doak Aydelott, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Ten Acres for Sale—About two miles from 
large city of Tampa, Fla., fine chance for 
trucking or citrus fruits. Box 44, Roanoke, | 
Virginia. 


Wanted: Southern Farms—I am in touch 
with thousands of buyers. If you have a 
farm for sale in the South, no matter how 
large, write me quick. W. M. Berryhill, | 
Charlotte, N. C. ~ \ 


60 Acres—Half cleared and in cultivation, | 
Good woods, springs and branches. Modern 
9-room house, painted. All improvements, | 
Excellent barn. All necessary out-buildings, 
$4,500; terms to suit. “Fern Farm,” Ash- 
land, Va. 























MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fine Milk Cows for Sale. W. B. Lamb, 
Ingold, N. C. 


Choice Anconas—Stock for sale. 
Stroup, Cherryville, 


300 First-Class Pecan qe each, 
Frank Marczi, Saint Brides, Va. 


Asparagus Crowns for Sale—Two dollars 
per thousand. P. B. Day, Trenton, 8S. C. 


Will give one pair peafowis for Duroc- 
Jersey pig. Loid Cowing, Williamston, N. C. 


Apples—No. 2 Winesaps. $2.75 per bar- 
rel. Address W. E. Hall, Mechums River, 
Virginia. 


Monarch Home Canners—$10, up. Make 
big money. Send postal for catalog. Can- 
ners, cans, supplies. Monarch, 8338 Main, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Edison Standard Phonograph and 43 rec- 
ords for saie at a bargain. Practically new. 
Horace Felton, Wilson, N. C. 


Berkshire Pigs—Masterpiece strain. For 
sale or exchange for peanuts or soy beans. 
Wyldwood Farm, Cornwell, S. C. 


First check for $10 gets oystershell crusher. 
Will also crush cottonseed, corn on the ear, 
ete. E. L. Deans, Gatesville, N. C. 


One $48 steel range, never been used, $30. 
One $25 enameled bath tub, never been used, 
$17.50. J. H. Patteson, Ashland, Va. 


Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L Victor Bidg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Batt’s Four-Eared Prolific Seed Corn— 
$1 peck, $1.75 half bushel, $3 bushel. Indian 
Runner duck eggs, $1 sitting. O. P. Stal- 
lings, Enfield, N. C. 


Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees, roses, ornamentals, ete. Easy to gell, 
Big Profits. Write today. Smith Bros., 
Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Canned Sweet Potatoes for Sale—No. 3 
sanitary cans, solid, dry, delicious, two dozen 
to case, $1.75 per case. Cash with order. 
Southern Selling Co., Suffolk, Va. 


Field Selected Seed—Improved Hickory 
King Corn, $1.50 per bushel. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Toulouse Goose eggs. Hamp- 
Altuda Farms, Morrison, Tenn. 


shire swine. 

Wholesale at Retail—Little Wonder safety 
razor and five blades, worth one dollar, for 
fifty cents. Send stamps. Extra blades, five 
cents. Grady Safety Razor Co., Wilson, N. C. 


Wanted to sell cheap, or to exchange for 
others, books of fiction. Good condition. 
Lists exchanged. Mrs. J. T. DuPre, Presi- 
dent McClellanville Public Library, McClel- 
lanville, S. C. 


Montrose Stock Farm—Clydesdale horses. 
Berkshire hogs of the long-bodied, short- 
legged, heavy-boned kind. White Wyandotte 
eggs, $2.50 per 15. Write your wants. E. 
M. Timberlake, Orange. Va. 


Barred Rock eggs, $1.50, 15; Buff Orping- 
ton, $2, 15; duck eggs, $1.50, 15, Fawn and 
Penciled prize winners. Pigs, Duroc-Jerseys, 
Berkshires, and Collie pups for sale. East 
Dilworth Farm, C. B. Moore & Son, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Hand-Picked peas. Closing out price on 
Bronze turkeys, Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, 
Indian Runner Ducks, Angora Goats, Berk- 
shire, Duroc, Berkshire and Essex pigs, ser- 
vice boars, gilts and sows in farrow, reg- 
istered Jersey bull calves. Satisfaction or 
money back. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, 
North Carolina. 





John §. 






























































For Sale—Best stock farm, in best section 
of best county in State. 350 acres. Cone 
crete silo. Excellent for dairy or creamery, 
proposition. On railroad an@ hard road, 
be ag on particulars. <A. L. Vidal, Gaineg< 
ville, la. 


Farms Wanted—We have direct buyergy 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing 
property, naming lowest price. We help 
buyers’ locate desirable property free, 
American Investment Association, 91 Palacg 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. | 


For Sale—838 acres, one farm, on railroad, | 
two public roads, 4 miles from city of 6,000. 
216 acres, 1% miles of city, 6,000; best road 
in county; 1 ten-room and 4 tenant dwell- 
ings; big barn, silos, water tank; an ideal , 
home and farm. G. B. Caldwell, Monroe, 
North Carolina. 


Government Farms Free—Our i112-page 
book, “Vacant Government Lands,” de- 
scribes every acre in every county in United 
States. How secured free. Latest diagrams 
and tables. All about Free Government 
Farms. Official 112-page book. Price, 25c, 
postpaid. Webb Publishing Co., Dept. 126, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Virginia Farm of 3388 fertile, machine- 
worked acres. 200 acres cleared; 75 acres 
bottom land and 75 acres in saw timber, 
Well fenced and watered. Six acres in fine | 
bearing orchard. Good 7-room house situ- 
ated in attractive yard. Good outbuildings, 
Well located and in good neighborhood, 
Price, $6,500. For particulars regarding this 
and other farm bargains, write? Edward §. 
Wilder & Co., Charlottesville, Va. 


Southern Virginia Farms—We have the ; 
best selection of grain, grass, stock, dairy, 
cotton, fruit, truck and bright tobacco farms 
to be found in the South, at very attractive 
and reasonable prices, any size. Also several 
fine river farms. Modern conveniences, ex- 
cellent markets, pure water, mild, healthful 
climate, good congenial neighbors, and good | 
fertile soil. See us before you decide as to @ 
new location. Get our catalog today, it is 
free. The Realty Company of Virginia, 
Blackstone, Va. 


For Sale—1,400 acres, extra choice land, 
two miles of a flourishing town of 3,000 peo- 
ple. Railroad through property. 1,100 acres 
open and in high state of cultivation. Good 
buildings for 35 plows. Soil, pebbly gray, | 
with clay subsoil. Admirably located for | 
subdivision, or to operate as a whole, 500) 
acres of this farm made 500 bales of cottom 
in 1911. Comparatively level, healthy, and 
good water. Price $40 per acre, one-fourth 
eash. Bargain. P. B. Williford, Americus 
Georgia. 


~ientecaiaa 

Real Bargain—365 acres, only $4,000. Easy, 
terms. Convenient to Blackstone. Fine 
farming section, and best of neighbors. Con- 
venient to school, church, store, mill, etc., 
R. F. D. and telephone line, 250 acres 
cleared and nearly all in high state of fer- 
tility. Large yields of corn, grain, hay, and 
very fine grade of tobacco. The very best, 
character of soil. 100 acres very fertile bot- 
tom land, good for 75 bushels of corn per 
acre, Exceptionally wéll watered by fine 
springs and creek. Well fenced and cross | 
fenced. Ideal stock farm. Very good 2-story | 
dwelling in shady yard, good 4-room frame 
tenant house. Large frame barn or stable, | 
with hay carrier, three good large tobacco 
barns with sheds. Carriage house, ice house, 
hog house, cribs and other outhouses. Some 
fruit and fine garden. This farm is dirt 
cheap at $20 per acre. Write us for full 
description of this. We have bargains which 
are real bargains in farms and plantations, 
from 40 to 2,000 acres at prices of from $5 
to $30 per acre. Free farm price list. Write | 
today. . H. Fredericksen Co., Blackstone, V&e 4 
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CHAPTER XII. 
In the House of the Lord. 


T WAS a beautiful Sunday morn- 

ing 

The pulpit of the Methodist church 
was not occupied by its regular pas- 
tor, Brother Johnson. Instead, a 
traveling minister, collecting funds 
for a church orphanage in Memphis, 
was the speaker for the day. Miss 
Minerva rarely missed a service in 
her own church. She was always on 
hand at the Love Feast and the Mis- 
sionary Rally and gave liberally of 
her means to every cause. She was 
sitting in her own pew between Billy 
and Jimmy, Mr. and Mrs. Garner hav- 
ing remained at home. Across the 
aisle from her sat Frances Black, be- 
tween her father and mother; two 
pews in front of her were Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton, with Lina on the out- 
side next the aisle. The good Major 
was there, too; it was the only place 


he could depend upon for seeing Miss | 


Minerva. 
The preacher, after an earnest and 
eloquent discourse from the text, 
“He will remember the fatherless,”’ 
closed the big Bible with a bang cal- 
culated to wake any who might be 
sleeping. He came down from the 
pulpit and stood close to his hearers 
as he made his last pathetic appeal. 
“My own heart,” said he, ‘‘goes 
out to every orphan child, for in the 
yellow fever epidemic of ’78, when 
hut two years old, I lost both father 
and mother. If there are any little 
orphan children here today, I should 
be glad if they would come up to the 
front and shake hands with me.’’ 

Now Miss Minerva always faithful- 
ly responded to every proposal made 
by a preacher; it was a part of her 
religious conviction. At revivals she 
was ever a shining, if solemn and 
austere, light. When a minister call- 
ed for all those who wanted to go to 
Heaven to rise, she was always the 
first one on her feet. If he asked to 
see the raised hands of those who 
were members of the church at the 
tender age of ten years, Miss Miner- 
va’s thin, long arm gave a prompt re- 
sponse. Once when a celebrated 
evangelist was holding a big protract- 
ed meeting under canvas in the town 
and had asked all those who had read 
the bogk of Hezekiah in the Bible to 
stand up, Miss Minerva on one side 
of the big tent and her devoted lover 
on the other side were among the 
few who had risen to their feet. She 
had read the good book from cover 
to caver; fram Genesis to Revelation, 
over and oyer so she thought she had 
read Hezekiah a score of times. 

So now, when the preacher called 
for little orphans to come forward, 
she leaned down and whispered to 
her nephew, “Go up to the front, 
Wiliam, and shake hands with the 
preacher.” 

“Wha’ fer?’ he asked. “I don’ 
want to go up there; ev’ybody here 
ll look right at me.” 

“Are there no little orphans here?” 
the minister was saying. ‘I want to 
Shake the hand of any little child 
who has had the misfortune to lose 
its parents.” 

“Go on, William,” commanded his 
aunt. “Go shake hands with the 
preacher.”’ 

The little boy again demurred but, 
Miss Minerva insisting, he obediently 
slipped by her and by his chum. 
Walking gracefully and jauntily up 
the aisles to the spot where the lec- 
turer was standing by a broad table, 
he held out his slim, little hand. 

Jimmy looked at these proceedings 
of Billy’s in astonishment, not com- 
prehending at all. He was rather 
Indignant that the older boy had not 
confided in him and invited his par- 
ticipation, 

But Jimmy was not the one to sit 


calmly by and be ignored when there 
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Muffins can never be their best if made from lard and 


soaked with grease. 


Cottolene muffins are light, dry and crisp, because Cotiolene 
heats to a higher temperature than butter or lard, without burning, 


144 cups milk 
3 cups sifted flour 
1 egg 





and in cooking forms a crust 


TRY THIS RECIPE FOR MUFFINS which shuts out the fat. 


1¥4 tablespoons melted Cottolene 

1 tablespoon sugar 
1 scant teaspoon salt 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
Sift baking powder and flour together; 
add the Cottolene, sugar, egg and milk 
(use more or less milk according to flour). 


Coitolene cooked food 
always digestible. 


Cottolene is much more eco- 
nomical than butter or lard. 
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CANNING OUTFITS 


Can Y Own VEGETABLES and FRUITS 
ST A Canning Outfits cost little, very easily oper- 
ated, no danger of explosions. Can in 

either glass or tin, my formulas tell you how and contain no acids, 
My big 1913 catalog is FREE and contains actual reproduced photo- 
gs of users of my Canners. Write for a copy ay, itis free 
. 8. STAHL, Box Quincy, Dlinois 





was anything doing, so he slid awk- 
wardly from the bench before Miss 
Minerva knew what he was up to. 
Signaling Frances to follow, he 
Sswaggered pompously behind Billy 
and he, too, held out a short, fat hand 
to the minister. 

The speaker smiled benignly down 
upon them; lifting them up in his 
arms he stood the little boys upon 
the table. He thought the touching 
sight of these innocent and tender 
little orphans would empty the pock- 
ets of the audience. Billy turned red 
with embarrassment at his conspicu- 
ous position, while Jimmy grinned 
happily at the amused congregation. 
Horrified Miss Minerva half rose to 
her feet, but decided to remain where 
she was. She was a timid woman 
and did not know what course she 
ought to pursue. Besides, she had 
just caught the Major’s smile. 

“And how long have you been an 
orphan?” the preacher was asking of 
Billy. 

“Ever sence me an’ Wilkes Booth 
Lincoln ’s born,’’ sweetly responded 
the child. 

“T ’bout the orphantest boy they 
** volunteered Jimmy. 

Frances, responding to the latter’s 
invitation, had crawled over her 
father’s legs before he realized what 
was happening. She, too, went sail- 
ing down the aisle, her stiff white 
dress standing straight up in the back 
like a strutting gobbler’s tail. She 
grabbed hold of the man’s hand, and 
was promptly lifted to the table be- 
side the other ‘“orphans.’’ Tears 
stood in the good preacher’s eyes as 
he turned to the tittering audience 
and said in a pathetic voice, ‘‘Think 
of it, my friends, this beautiful little 
girl has no mother.” 

Poor Mrs. Black! A hundred 
pairs of eyes sought her pew and 
focused themselves upon the pretty 
young woman sitting there, red, an- 
gry, and shamefaced. - Mr. Black was 
visibly amused and could hardly keep 
from laughing aloud. 
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Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free Trial 


Cornish 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $25 to 
$125 in purchasing a high grade organ Ff oa by 
the Cornish Plan,—why shouldn't you? HereIs 
Our Offer. You select any of the latest, choicest 
Cornish styles of instruments,—we place it in 
your home for a year’s free use before you 
need make up your mind to keep it. If itis 
not sweeter and richer in tone and better 
made than any you can buy at one-third more 
than we ask you, send it back at our expense. 


You Choose Your 
Own Terms 
3 Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. 
i The Cornish Plan, in brief, Makes the maker 
prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 
grade instruments must charge you because they protect their dealers. 


Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains 
éverything you should know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
high grade organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. You should have this beautifil 


book before buying any piano or organ anywhere. ornish Zo. Washington, N. Jj. 
Write for it today and please mention this paper. 9 Established Over 50 Years 

















As Frances passed by the Hamil- 
ton’s pew in her promenade down 
the aisle, Mrs. Hamilton leaned across 
her husband and made an attempt to 
clutch Lina; but she was too late; al- 
ready that dignified little ‘‘orphan’’ 
was gliding with stately, conscious 
tread to join the others. This was 
too much for the audience. A few 
boys laughed out and for the first 
time the preacher’s suspicions were 
aroused. As he clasped Lina’s slen- 
der, graceful little hand he asked: 

‘“‘And you have no father or moth- 
er, little girl?”’ 

“Yes, I have, too,’’ she angrily re- 
torted. ‘‘My father and mother are 
sitting right there,’’ and she pointed 
a slim forefinger to her crimson, em- 
barrassed parents. 

(To be continued). 


Ask 
dealer for 
; the most 
Grinnell Gloves ‘<0 
able and longest wearing gloves 
for work and automobiling. If he 
doesn’t sell them, send size of glove 
fyou wear and -jiealer’s name. We'll 
get him to order. With first order 
we'll include for you, FREE pair of 
Grinnell Work Gloves worth 81, pro- 

viding you send name first. 


Grinnell Work 
-4Auto Gloves 


outwear two to four pairs of or- 

dinary leather gloves. Soft, flexible, 

table. -Guaran never to crack or peel. Un- 

edby wetting. Washable. Prices moderate, Write 

talog and samples of leather. Send your dealer's 

-. We'll be iad to send any glove c> avproval for 
your inspection. 
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THIS CANNING OUTFIT 
has converted tons of 
fruits and vegetables in- 
to cash, and is adopted 
by the Government in 
teaching the ‘Canning 
Schools.’”’ Thousands in 
use. They requireneither 
eook stove nor furnace 
Works 

: glass jars and tin cans 
Nise perfectly. Catalog free. 
| FARM CANNING MACHINE CO., Dept. D, Meridian, Miss. 








Neglected Education. 

Oliver Herford was 
friends in his flat one 
vant brought a message to the effect that 
the gentleman in the apartment below was 
unable, by reason of the alleged noise, to 
enjoy peace and quiet. “He says he can't 


read," remarked the servant. | A MAN OR WOMANallorspare 
gentie- | WANTED: time to secure information for 


“Present my compliments to the 

man,’ said Herford, ‘and tell him that I | a& Workat home or travel. Experience not necessary, 
could when I was three vears old.’’—Har- | Nothing to sell. GOOD PaY. Send stamp for particulars. 
per's Weekly. : Address M.S.1 A. 588 L Bidg,, Indianapolis Indians, 


entertaining some men 


for operation. 
evening, when a ser- 
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The Size and Number of 
the Bolls You Harvest Depend 
on How You Feed the Plants 


Successful planters are those who use the’ 
most fertilizer mixed in proper proportions. 


Whatever the nature of your soil, its nat- 
ural supply of available potash will not meet. 
the full demands of a big cotton crop. The? 

quantity of the lint produced depends on the amount of potash in your fertilizer. | 


POTASH 


A fertilizer should contain at least 3 to 4 per cent. of actual potash for heavy 
soils, and 5 to 7 per cent. for light soils. Goods with 1 or 2 per cent. potash are 
out of date. They belong to the preliminary, not to the permanent, stage of profitable 
fertilizing. The dealer with the high-potash goods gets the trade because the intelli- 
gent farmers now demand them. Provide early for your Kainit requirements for 
side dressing, and thus zmsure against blight and rust. 


Potash Pays, especially in rotations with cotton, corn and peas, 
where the potash demand is much heavier than with cotton alone. 


We sell Potash in any quantity from one 200-pound bag up. 
Write for Prices and Free Book on Cotton Culture 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 


Continental Building, Baltimore Bank & Trust Building, Savannah 
Monadnock Block, Chicago Empire Building, Atlanta 
Whitney Central Bank Blidg., New Orleans 
San Francisco 
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